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It stole the spotlight at the Annual Motorboat Show—and no 
wonder! Everybody likes a boat everybody can use, a many- 
purpose craft that’s as comfortable for mother and the kids as it is 
rugged and fast for dad’s roughest fishing. This sunny beauty 
will go right on “stealing the show” for you and the family wherever 
you tie it up to pier or pen—a handsome, gull-swift en- 
closed cabin cruiser that sleeps four in luxury and gives eco- 
nomical miles on gallons you’d swear weren’t there. Richly equip- 
ped, a go-anywhere dream, it’s our big surprise for the man 

who thinks he “can’t afford a good boat.” 
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New York 17, N. Y. $5.00 a year, 50 cents a copy. Entered as Second-Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Fairform Flyer is extremely fast with 
moderate power, and has low oper- 


isn’t she a honey? 


Whatever the boat, have 
more fun afloat—with Texaco 


Whether your boat’s a brand-new 
beauty, or has seen seasons of 
service ... her engine will run 
smoothly and dependably . . . will 
be eager with power . . . when 
lubricated and fueled with Texaco. 

Texaco Marine Motor Oil, for in- 
stance, keeps engines clean...helps 
them be prodigal with power, 
miserly with fuel... cuts down 
your upkeep costs. Thousands 
of boating enthusiasts back up 
these statements. So do America’s 


leading boat and engine builders... 


They approve Texaco .Marine 


Motor Oil and use it themselves. 
Texaco Marine White Gasoline 
is tops for power, purity and per- 
formance. Enjoy fast, smooth 
starts, quick warm-ups and alert 
throttle response . . . feel a new 
thrill of power with this premium 
gasoline. It’s specially made to 
prevent gumming and fouling of 
copper tanks and fuel lines. 

Let your Texaco Waterfront 
Dealer supply all your boating 
needs. The Texas Company, 
Marine Sales Division,. 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


vy TEXACO€, = 
MARINE PRODUCTS Wm 


APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND BNGINE BUILDERS 





ating cost. She combines excellent 
cruising accommodations with a big 
Aft Cockpit for day parties or for fishing. 


MORE FUN -AFLOAT WITH 
THESE TEXACO SERVICES 


Ne harge for any of them. Just ask 
any Texaco Waterfront Deale 





RE 
TEXACO CRUISING CHARTS for coastal 


waters, the Great Lakes, and inland 
waterways 


TEXACO WATERWAYS SERV! CE helps 
you plan your cruizes with up-to-date . 
Mabcolauitehitolsmmel loll Mme IPN (olala-t Miceli lige! | 
ling depths, bridge clearances, tolls, et: 
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CRUISING WITH SAFETY, a new, en 
Kelge t-te Mitel ilols Mol MITE ME Lol. ott aA) rekeke is 
yachting handbook. Filled with valu 
able boat-handling data. 


TEXACO MAILPORT SERVICE enables 
you. conveniently to pick up your mail 
and telegrams when on cruise 


POCKET PELORUS, a sturdy, handy aid 


in locating your boat's position, 
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This Fire-Extinguishing| 


System... 





YACHTING 


IS easier 
to install 
because 
It uses... 


> 





AN 


EXCLUSIVE 


Kidde 





FEATURE 





ONE MULTIJET REPLACES SEVERAL OLD-TYPE NOZZLES 


One Multijet spreads the carbon dioxide (CO,) dis- 
charge as fast and as far as four ordinary nozzles. 
Result: simpler piping, faster, more economical in- 
stallation. Only Kidde gives you this feature! 

Want more information? Just mail the coupon for 
free literature. Or send us the name and location of 
your boat—we’ll measure it and quote you a system 
price—without obligation. 


Remember ...a reduction in insurance 
rates can be obtained when you install a 
Kidde system. 


The word “‘Kidde"’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of 
Walter Kidde & Compony, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 259 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 











Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
259 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me free literature on Kidde fire- 
extinguishing systems for yachts and motor boats. 
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THE MOST REVEALING 
DOCUMENT EVER PUBLISHED 
TO HELP YACHTSMEN 
JUDGE THE NEW CRUISERS 


me teat H- 





The Complete Inside Story on True Boat Value 
For You Who Want the Most for Your Money 


Here for the first time, in easily understood shows you how to interpret the detailed 
language, are the actual facts about com- specifications listed in boat literature. It 
parative boat values. Now you can see for points out what real quality in a boat can 
yourself how boats of equal size and appar- mean to you in terms of satisfaction, pleas- 
ently similar description can be as different ure and peace of mind. 
as night and day when it comes to safety, 
performance, comfort and deep-down, last- Before you buy any pleasure craft, be sure to 
ing worth. read the Elco Value Comparison Chart. Send 
for your copy today, and for fully illus- 
This new ELCO VALUE COMPARISON trated literature on the new Elco Fleet of 
CHART tells you what cannot be said in 27’ to 62’ cruisers and motor yachts. Clip 
the limited space of an advertisement. It the coupon now! 


Elco Yacht Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, N. J. 


ELCO YACHT DIVISION, Dept. Y-2 
Electric Boat Company, Bayonne, N. J. 


Please send me a copy of the 
ELCO VALUE COMPARISON CHART. 


SEND FOR YOUR 





Name 


Address. 





| 
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COPY TODAY 








City State. 
Also send literature on the new Elco Fleet. 
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EVERDUR Fastenings 
and TOBIN BRONZE Shafting 


H™ QUALITY CONSTRUCTION at low cost 
sums up the CruisAlong. These moder- 
ately-priced cruisers are built of marine ply- 
wood on oak frames, fastened with Everdur* 
screws—lightweight yet tough construction 
that gives real seaworthiness, according to 
the veteran builder, M. M. Davis & Son, Inc., 
Solomons, Md. 

The CruisAlong makes 22 to 27 mph, 
depending on the engine selected. Tobin" 
Bronze shafting turns the propeller. And the 
engine exhaust tubing, of course, is of Ana- 
conda Copper. 


About any new boat you buy! Be sure 
that she is Everdur fastened. Also, see for 
yourself that, wherever possible, other metal 
fittings and parts are either of copper, brass 
or bronze—metals you know are “seaworthy, 
economical, dependable. 49008 


*Reg. VU. S. Pat. Off. 





@ to Con, mer 


AnaconpA 


COPPER & COPPER ALLOYS 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LTD. 
New Toronto, Ont. 
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FAIRFORM FLYER 


DoGcHouse 40 






A little twin screw cruising yacht incorporating accommoda- 


tions more generally requiring a much larger boat. 










Sleeping for six, all on wide Lower Berths in three separate 


cabins. Two Toilet Rooms, with shower in owner’s state- 






room aft. A Galley to gladden the heart of the seagoing 






wife. Roomy, protected Flying Bridge. 










Economical to operate. Sustained cruising at 20 knots, 23 mph. 


Safe, seaworthy, stable, reliable, enduring and comfortable. 





Twenty years’ experience building more planing seagoing motor yachts than all other builders com- 
bined. The planing power boat is the only modern boat—more seaworthy, less roll, vastly faster and 
lower operating cost. Only Fairform Flyer has the mature experience in the planing, seagoing hull. 


Standard Models, Gasoline & Diesel, 33 to 100 feet. 


VISIT OUR PLANT WHEN SOUTH THIS WINTER 


A catalog to fully identified inquirers 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION. FLORIDA MARINA 
P. O. Box 6336 Tacksonville, Florida 
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ABOVE: Dinette is 
roomy, with crank-down 
windows at just the 
right eye level. Cush- 
ions are spring-filled, 
soft and buoyant. Con- 
verts to _ full-length 
double berth. 


RIGHT: Looking 


Comfy convertible divan 
to starboard, dinette to 
port. Full-headroom 
toilet, fully enclosed. 
Galley is a dream of 
compact convenience. 





_ CRAFTSMANSHIP |. . . expert workmanship and 
finest materials. : 








LEFT: View forward, 
showing the extra seat 
up beside the skipper. 
Created especially for 
the woman, so that she, 
too, may enjoy cruising 
to its fullest extent. 





ONLY FAIRLINER 
HAS ALL THESE FEATURES* 


FULLY PANELED WALLS . . . with no dust- 
catching framework exposed! SS 
SIX ROOMY LOCKERS . . . plus 4 big drawers. 
“SNAP-ON” CARPETING . . . easily removed 
for shaking out! a. 
COMPLETELY ENCLOSED TOILET .. . with full 
headroom, too—and focated aft! oo 
GALLEY . . . aft of cabin for greater convenience. 
AUTO-TYPE CONTROLS . . . plus auto-type, 
crank-down windows! — 

SPRING-FILLED CUSHIONS . . . and roomy 







steeping for four! 


* Features designed for women. _ ‘ 






Here is a “years ahead,” luxurious cruiser that a 
woman can love, tool For Fairliner is the 


first cruiser to think of the ‘“‘little woman." Although Fairliner 


has everything a man wants — power, speed, and 
unusual seaworthiness, there are also scores of innovations 
and little touches that make cruising a real pleasure 
for women. Fairliner provides an extra seat for 
the lady of the house—next to her skipper. 





The galley is in a more convenient location . . 
there are lots of extra drawers and lockers .. . 
and full headroom throughout. 


Cabin walls are fully paneled and ceiling is leatherette-covered, 
leaving no exposed beams or framing to catch dust and dirt. 


Then there are big, eye-level crank-down windows. 
Cushions are soft and comfy. 

The cockpit is extra deep and safe for children. 

Order yours now for spring delivery. Write Dept. A for 
free folder. You will also like the 

Fairliner 26-foot Sport Cruiser and 

17-foot Torpedo runabout. 


WESTERN 





Fairliner Division © Western Boat Building Company 
Tacoma 2, Washington 


BUILDING BETTER BOATS FOR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 











26 FT. SEDAN CRUISER 
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24-hour service 


on parts for 
91-year-old Universals 











Think of it! Even if your Universal has This unusual service is just another benefit 
reached its middle age of 21 years—you can of owning a Universal. Through all the 
still enjoy new motor performance. Uni- years you enjoy more reliable, economical 
versal’s unique policy of providing 24-hour service because Universals are 100% 
replacement-parts service for all models up marine designed — built only for the sea, 
to this age, and older, assures it. not converted for it. Write for literature. 





if this is your model... | or if this is going to be... 


Still plenty of life in this early Universal. The The small, compact Universal 25 h.p. Utility Four 
industry’s most unusual replacement-parts service will serve you loyally, not just for a few years, bu. 
can keep it in tip-top operating condition long for dozens! It’s the world’s fastest selling marine 
after other ‘‘marine’’ motors have gane to rest. four in its class. Ask for bulletin. 


Universal 








Universal MaHaw Ce 212 visors vive, csrioin, visconin 


worRtob’s LARGEST BUILDERS oO F 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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Matthews Features 





; For slight extra charge you 
can install the complete 
shower bath and also the 
ingenious hot water system. 
These features add greater 
comfort to your cruising days. 
You'll be independent of all 
shore facilities with your own 
shower bath aboard. 


OUR 58¢4 YEAR 
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MATTHEWS 








“Wherever 


Length 39’11’’— beam 11’8”’’— draft 3’2’’— and very level running. 


... TO BRING YOU THIS MATTHEWS “38” 


Constant refinement and improvement through the years 
has produced this finest of all Matthews Stock Cruisers. 


Quality has always been the standard of Matthews construc- 
tion. The new 1948 model sets a new high mark for quality 
and a new low mark for price in the Stock cruiser field. 





Compare Matthews features point-by-point with any forty 
footer afloat and you'll agree’it is “Your Ultimate Cruiser’. 


Send today for the new 1948 Catalog. | =~. 


THE MATTHEWS CO. /& 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
In Miami: Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Boulevard 


DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST 





you o-Ps POe@ 6 so eer es ‘jane a Matthews” 
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the beckoning blue—in a boat of your 
heart’s desire . . . that’s Chrysler Marine Power! It’s a ticket 1 
new world of happiness. That is why it is so important to specify Ch 
for your boat. You get power to fit the hull with engine, 
reverse and reduction gears designed, engineered and built by Chrysler. 

Not converted or assembled, not rebored or rebuilt, Chrysler 





_ Marine Engines are built from the start to provide an extra margin of safety, greater 







“dependability and smooth, all-weather performance. They are America’s 
No. 1 Marine Engine—first choice of boat builders and owners, 





They are truly “Built to Live in the Water.” 





ENGINES 


FOR THE SAFEST POWER AFLOAT 


* Genuine Parts and Expert Service Wher- 
ever You Go—Throuvgh a Nationwide 
Chrysler Marine Dealer Organization. 
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The Truscott 28’ Twin Screw Flying Bridge Cruiser. Length 28’ 9”; 
beam 8’ 11"; draft 2’ 2". Speed up to 35 MPH. Smartly appointed 


cabin sleeps four. Complete galley, fully enclosed toilet, hanging lockers 
and ample storage space. 


Smart Looking . , BUILT TO LAST 


These words describe Truscott boats to a 
“T.” They're smart looking because, in the 
first place, they are expertly designed. Add 
to this skillful finishing to bring out the 
beauty of every line . . . gleaming chrome 
and stainless steel trim for decorative spar- 
kle . . . and tastefully appointed interiors. 


They're built to last, in keeping with 
Truscott’s high standards of quality boat 
building. Only the finest materials are used. 
Ruggedness and seaworthiness are built 
into every Truscott boat, by skilled crafts- 
men with years of experience. They are 
safe and dependable—to give you many 
years of carefree, enjoyable cruising. 


We invite your inspection of the entire 
Truscott fleet of Cruisers and All-Abouts, at 
your local Truscott dealer’s showroom. Or 
you may write direct to factory for further 
information. 





The Truscott Sixteen All-About. Has lots of speed—and brilliant performance. Length 16’ 3”; beam 6’; 
draft 1’ 72”. Speed up to 35 MPH. Seating accommodations for six. Beautifully finished mahogany 


hull and metal fittings—an outstanding boat. 





The sleek, handsome Truscott 24’ Sedan. Length 24’ 6"; beam 7’ 8”; draft 1’ 11”. Speed up to 28 MPH. 
Attractive cabin sleeps four, berths are full size 6’ 2” long and 29” wide. Complete galley, enclosed 
toilet, hanging locker and lots of storage space. 


TRUSCOTT ALL-ABOUTS 


Introducing the new Truscott All-Abouts. Boats 
that serve all purposes—for use on small 
inland lakes and open water. These beauti- 
fully designed boats range in size from 
16’ 3” to 24’ 6”. And they're fast—speeds 
up to 35 MPH. All models are attractively 
finished—have roomy, comfortable seats, 
with gaily colored upholstery. Whatever your 
boating requirements are, you'll be thrilled 
with the brilliant performance and smart 
appearance of these boats. 


PP Pry |, 


BOAT AND DOCK COMPANY 


S7T.JOSE PH MACH AIGAN 
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iene Stamina 
mi Unlimited 


Stamina that’s famed around the world! Evinrudes 


power oil exploration rigs in the wilds of Nicaragua. 


: ae 





































«it’s yours in any Evinrude, 
to give you added years 
of carefree boating fun! 


Small chance you’d ever use your motor to power a 
work barge — battle through roaring rapids — or drive 
a houseboat thousands of miles. But right around the 
world — for nearly four decades — Evinrudes have 











s — : been chosen for countless jobs as tough, or tougher! 
Stamina won “the run that couldn’t be done” . . . slashing e : : 
120 miles upstream through the rapids of wild Rogue River. Evinrudes are built 100% for pleasure. But Evinrude 


8 early learned that stamina to keep on running — light 
load or overload — fair weather or foul — is a quality 
to treasure in any motor, in any service. 


You may never tap the reserve of stamina in your 
Evinrude. But you know it’s there, paying off in care- 
free performance — paying off in solid dollars should 
you ever want to trade it in. See the complete line of 
1948 models at your Evinrude dealer. Look for his 
name in your classified phone directory under “Out- 
board Motors.” Catalog Free — Write EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 5702 N. 27th Street, 


Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 
In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ont. 


The stamina of their Evinrude “Lightfour” has meant 
4000 miles of happy voyaging to the crew of “Poly-Wog’”’. 














Next time your tank 
is low think of this 


2. Some landlubber gasolines cause 
sticky, gooey gum to form on the in- 
side of copper gas tanks, as above. 


This gum formation is due to the 
chemical reaction of the gasoline with 
the copper of the tank. This gum for- 
mation sometimes clogs vital engine 
parts, often causes huge repair bills as 
some yachtsmen can tell you. 

















3. You take no such chances when 
you faithfully fill your gas tank with 
a gasoline that will not form trouble- 











some gum in presence of copper. 


Gulf Marine White Gasoline is 
completely safe because it’s a 
straight-run, not a cracked, gasoline. 
And Gulf Marine White contains no 
lead, no dye! 
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1. Think about the kind of gasoline 
you put in your tank. Don’t fill it with 
landlubber gasoline. This is why... 








The 2 


liveab 


4. You will note a new surge of pow- 
er, a new get-up-and-go that you 
have never known before, when you 
take aboard Gulf Marine White. It’s 
a premium quality gasoline—and pos- 
itively will not form gum even in 
presence of copper and regardless of 
storage time. 


Next time your tank is low, get 
Gulf Marine White Gasoline! 
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MARINE WHITE 
GASOLINE 


It’s specially designed for marine use 
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from the great, new 1948 Flagship Fleet! 


Each boat is a salt-water job. .. the product of an East Coast builder. The 

East Coast, you know, is the cradle of American boat-building. We have 

learned how . a from the roughness of sea and sun and age: This knowledge, 

which only experience can give, has built the new Owens Fleet. 

The 2-cabin Flagship ... a durability, You'll find to a Bret extent, more of the modern in more of*the old in the 
lweability, sea-ability, $7,985*. Owens 1948 Fleet. Our stringers are heavier, our ribs more numerous, 
our hull strength is greater. Our materials are longer-lived . . . and she’s tops 
in roominess.and luxury afloat. The fact that they’re moving at a pretty fast 
clip on,our seven block-long assembly lines means that the prices on these 
fine boats are right. The 3-cabin Flagship, for instance, is yours for $15,985*. 
, New literature is available. If you'd like details, or would enjoy a trial run 


without obligation, get in touch with your nearest dealer or write direct to 


the Owens Yacht Company, ( 2-23 ) Stansbury Road, Baltimore 22, Md. 


Roominess never before obtainable in a ‘ 
laehin hail $4,565*, PRICES & SPECS. SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 








The Owens cruising-racing Cutter: wine 
... another achievement by Owens’ OW) All 


“salt-water” boat builders, $11,500*. 


Enjoy Better Boating ..- Join Your U. S. Power Squadron 
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Here's the boat 
YOU wanted 
designed .... 


“We Standard 


$SOU'W 


669,‘ORGET THE FRILLS,” you said 
... “put the emphasis on sail- 





ing. Leave off the expensive appoint- 
ments and give us a boat that’s honest, 
simple, and efficient.” 


This describes the Standard 
SOU’WESTER . . . same accommoda- 
tions and layout as the famous Custom 
model, without costly custom-built fea- 
tures. Similar specifications, including 
oak backbone, cedar planking, tinned 
copper tanks, bronze fittings and 
fastenings. Commodious main cabin 
has full headroom, innerspring mat- 
tresses, stowage bins and shelves .. . 
with full-width galley, monel stove and 
sink, dish and glass racks, ample 
locker space. Full-length hanging 
locker, enclosed toilet room and linen 
locker. Two more full-sized berths and 
stowage space in forward cabin. 


The Standard model can be raced 
without handicap against the Custom 
SOU’WESTER. Genoa, CCA spin- 
naker, and necessary fittings installed A 


on request, 





; Pa 
A 

Write or call 
your nearest 
representative: 

— a — pn ect 5 cs 

a a ss 

ELIOT FRASER STONINGTON, CONN. 


Mystic 1771-R 
FREDERICK S. FORD, JR. 


1622 Ford Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
Randolph 7622 


BOATS, INC. CHAUMONT, NEW YORK 


Cape Vincent 141 
HENRY H. SHUFELDT 


347 Madison Ave., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

: Murray Hill 2-0152 
PHILADELPHIA YACHT & AIRCRAFT AGENCY 
1316 Lecust St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-9600 *® THE LARGEST BUILDERS OF AUXILIARIES 





SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
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YACHTS JOHN G. ALDEN BROKERAGE 


INSURANCE 
31 sTATE ST. BOSTON CAPITOL 7-9480 


607 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK PLAZA 5-6965 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATE - RICHARD H. BERTRAM - 509N.E. 13TH STREET MIAMI 
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No. 766 — FOR SALE — Easily handled chenl 





No. 5614 — zoe SALE — A fast cruising sloop No, 618 — FOR SALE — New Alden cruising 
designed by P aine and built by pag 30 > = draft cutter designed by this office and built 1945 of yaw, built 1947, 36’ x 28’ x 10’ 6” x S’ 3”’. ae at 
36’ x 11’ 7” x 7’ 7”. Has double stateroom aft and high grade materials. 46’ x 36’ x 12’ 6” x 4’ 3”. =e Reenking. tes ors deck, Everdur fasteni 
four berths in main cabin. Galley and two berths Sleeps seven with double stateroom forward, two ray . motor. Sleeps four. 
forward. Very well fitted out for cruising and racing. berths in main cabin and three in deckhouse which and ie stateroom jertand with la main cable 
New 40 hp. — motor 1947. Has two suits of has full headroom and converts to dinette. New life and galley aft. Bronze fittings, stainless tanks, hol- 
sails. Has many extras and will require very little lines, electric toilet, Nylon Genoa and spinnaker in low spars, and many extras. Full complement of 
work for commalaenanion, Photo sister boat. Location 1947. Has 50 hp. ‘Gray motor and separate gen- working and racing sails. Location Florida. Price 
Connecticut. Price $25,000. erator. Inspectable in Connecticut. $14,000. 





















No. 678 — FOR SALE or CHARTER — An ideal cruising boat 
built from our designs. 60’ 7” x 14’ 6” x 4’ 3”. Very heavy con- 
struction. Has some outside ballast and steadying sails. Com- 
bines roominess_ and accommodations of houseboat, with able 
seagoing hull. Has two double staterooms and two berths in 
deckhouse. ane galley and crew quarters. Powered with heavy 
duty Cooper Bessemer diesel motor. Insulated for tropical 
cruising. Available in Florida 







No. 675 — FOR SALE — Alden Coastwise 
Cruiser. 36’ 5’ x 26’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 3”. Sleeps 
‘ four. Double stateroom forward. Full width 
galley aft. Steers with wheel instead of tiller. 
Numerous improvements in 1947 including 
stainless steel galley, new upholstery, bright- 
work refinished, etc. Has Gray 4:52 motor. 
Equipment includes sailing pram, electric 
bilge pump, and winter cover. IJnspectable 
Youngstown, N.Y. 


No. 636 — FOR 'SALE — Smart auzxili 
cruising cutter from our designs. 39’ 4’’ x 28’ 
1” x 10’ 5” x 5S’ 3”. New 1937. Philippine 
mahogany planking. Has excellent accommo- 
dations for six in uding four berths inimain 
cabin and double stateroom forward. Has 
two suits of working sails and full comple- 
ment of light sails. Roller reefing gear on 
main. Has very good racing pone ll 4-cyl. 
Gray motor rebuilt at t factory 1947. Location 
Detroit. Price $13,500 
















































No. 718 — FOR SALE — he one ‘Alden exaiatn 
in 1941 and used very little. 44’ x 32’ 6’ x 12’ x ee 
pine planking, and teak decks. Interior ahaa ese ~ 

two built-in berths and one transom berth on each side aft, 
galley forward, and berth in forecastle. Has curtains for dividing 
quarters into en. a rigging, and equipment in excel- 
or ait Has Gray 2:1 R. G. motor. Inspectable Maryland, 


ag ks ketch, ‘, built 
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= 4672 — FOR SALE — A fine cruising schooner 
designed ang and built by Herreshoff. 85’ 3" 5 x 62’ 8” x 
0’ 10”. Composite construction. An old 
boat but very strong and has always had the best of 
care, Approximately 27 tons of outside lead ballast. 
Very stiff and a fast sailer. Sleeps eight aft. H 








No. 248 — FOR SALE — Alden Marconi cruising 
schooner, 52’ 3” x 38’ x 12’ x 7’ 6’, Extremely able 
and well fitted. Has large stateroom aft with three 
berths. Main cabin sleeps four. Galley full width. 















No. 3082 — FOR SALE — High ang fast com- 


One berth in forecastle. New stainless rigging and 
three syomooms. Large galley. Sleeps ei = tor. bination day sailer, racer, and cruising boat. 40’ 9” . 
ward. 175 hp. roy shy installed 1041 — used x 25’x7' 6" x 5’ 9", New 1943. Two Tarthe, toilet, nylon sails 1946. New Gray 4-cyl. R.G. motor 1947. 
very lithe. ‘as ori set of penny and hight sails. and outboard motor well. Two suits Tron an Separate generator 1946. An excellent buy at 
Inspectable Connecticut. grade fittings. Photo sister boat. Price $5, $14,000. Location Maryland. 
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Raigreenss 


BOSTON 
131 State St. 

Tel: Capitol 7=2071 
PROVIDENCE 
1022 Hospital Trust Bidg. 

Tel: Dexter 1259 
FAIRFIELD 
1432 Post Road 

Tel: 9=2262 
NEW YORK 


347 Madison Ave. 
Tel: Murray Hill 6-3627 








No. 4-60-906—Dawn 60’ cruiser that has everything— 
dining saloon, hot and cold water under pressure, twin Su- 
perior Diesels. Accommodations for six in owner's party 
includes two toilets, one bath. Three berths and toilet for 
crew. A handsome, safe, well-designed and built yacht. 
Located near Chicago. 


7 et ; tears in his eyes.” 
No. 2-23-52—Casey designed and built auxiliary yawl, 
30’ 4” x 23’ x 8’ 8” x 4’ 9”. Very well constructed. Full 
headroom, sleeps four. Galley, toilet and many extras. Two 
mainsails, one of Nylon made Sept. 1947. Spinnaker. Gray 
Seascout engine. An excellent single-hander located near 


SSS ee 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER IN FLORIDA—1 10’ Oceangoing yacht 1 8’ beam, 5’ draft. 
One of the famous Fairmile patrol craft built in 1942 to Canadian Government speci- 
fications and converted under supervision of Eldredge-Mcinnis, Inc. Powered with new 
twin 140 hp. Mack diesels. 10-kw. diesel generator. Ample tresh water and fuel ca- 
pacity for 1500 miles at cruising speed of 11 knots. Exceptionally commodious owner's 
‘ quarters consisting of three double and two single staterooms. Three separate baths 
each with tub. Very large dining saloon capable of seating twelve to fourteen persons; 
separate bar and cocktail lounge. Fully equipped galley and quarters for captain and 
crew of five. Unusually attractive charter terms. Refer Florida Office No. 4-110-839. 





FOR SALE IN FLORIDA—57’ Flying Bridge ANNAPOLIS, 1941. Double planked 
mahogany with teak decks. Unusually comfortable owner's quarters consisting of large 
double stateroom with private bath and tub; guest dressing room with shower and 
toilet; very ample locker and drawer space. Large after cockpit. Crew's quarters 
for three with shower. Fully equipped modern galley with electric refrigeration. Pow- 
ered with 2 G.M. 200 h.p. diesels; one new, the other just rebuilt. 3% kw. diesel gen- 
erator. Wired throughout for 32 volts and 110 volt fluorescent lighting. Exceptionally 
roomy and well arranged flying bridge with excellent visibility. Refer Florida Office 
No. 4-57-930. 


YACHT BROKERAGE 








Incorporated 
ESSEX, CONN. 
FOR COMPLETE LISTINGS 
SEE YOUR NEAREST 
MENEELY OFFICE 





No. 3-40-56—The answer to a cruising man’s 
prayer. Designed by Alden—49’ 9” x 40’ x 14’ x 
6’ 6. 1946 sails include square-sail, raffee and storm 
trysail. Two double staterooms, four berths in cabin. 
1000-mile cruising range with diesel power. 32-volt 
generator, electric refrigerator. Fully equipped and 
fully found. Owner will deliver anywhere ... “with 


* No. 2-29-185—Alden Off Soundings yawl, built 1939. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1316 Locust Street 
Tel: Pennypacker 5~9600 
CHICAGO 
20 East Jackson Bivd. 
Tel: Harrison 1570 
MIAMI 
1207 Congress Bidg. 
Tel: 9=2869 
LONDON 


Arthur C. Robb 
39 Vandon Court 








Pg aii: nS tit iT a aaiataaren a 


No. 4-53-556—1946 twin diesel cruiser in new boat 
condition. 53’ x 15’ x 4’. Sleeps seven—three double rooms 
and a single dinette berth. 10 cubic ft. refrigerator, 4-burner 
gas range with oven, gas hot water heater, stainless sink, 
galley power ventilator. 32-volt Kohler generator, 10’ 
dinghy with outboard. Unusually complete inventory. Located 
near New York. 


42' 2" x 29’ 3" x 10’ 6” x 5’ 10’. Completely wooded and 
refinished 1947. Bottle tight teak decks. Accommodates four 





Boston SELECTIONS from ee 
HUNDREDS OF FLORIDA YACHTS FOR SALE AND CHARTER 


Be Sure to Visit Our Office — CONGRESS BUILDING, MIAMI 


55’ Chris-Craft Flying Bridge cruiser, custom built 1941. Double planked mahogany 
with teak decks. Powered with two Gray 165 hp. diesels. 1500 watt 32-volt Kohler 
generator. Owner's quarters comprise two double staterooms each with two lower 
double berths; shower and electric plumbing. Dinette and complete galley with gas 
stove, hot water heater, electric refrigeration and large deep freeze. Crew's quarters 
for two forward with shower and toilet. Maintained to highest possible standards. No 
finer boat of her type afloat. Refer Florida Office No. 4-55-379. 





FOR SALE OR CHARTER IN FLORIDA— An ideal cruising vessel. Combines roominess 
and acc dations of a h boat with an able, seagoing, offshore hull. Designed by 
Alden and built by Gulliford in 1938. Heavy duty Cooper-Bessemer 120 hp. diesel gives 
an honest 10 knots and complete freedom from engine trouble. Owner's quarters 
(cork insulated throughout) consist of two large double staterooms, two additional berths 
in deckhouse and bath with shower. Stateroom for Captain and quarters for crew of two 
forward. Exceptionally well equipped with 110 volt electric system, hot ard cold running 
water, radio telephone and direction finder, electric refrigeration and power launch. 
Steadying sail andfoutside ballast for comfort and seaworthiness offshore.. A fine ship 
for the man who wants to go places. Refer Florida Office No. 4-60-102. 


Call or write our Miami office for list of selections from current Florida offerings 


* MARINE INSURANCE 
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Marine Insurance 


FLORIDA SPECIALS 





27’, 1947 Chris-Craft, ten hours use, 





30’, 1939 T. S. Chris-Craft with fishing 
chairs, rod holders, pulpit. Top condition 
and has many additional extras, $6,400. 





46’, 1946 and 1947 Flying Bridge Chris- 
Craft’s with many extras, available at 
substantial savings. 


—— 


55’, 1941 Flying Bridge Chris-Craft. 
Custom built. Beautiful interior, Three 
doubles. Every convenience. Powered by 
Gray Diesels, Priced fairly. 


~_~_——_—— 


27’, 1947 Elco, $6,400. 
_—_~ 


35’ & 40’, 1947 Elco’s at substantial sav- 
ings. Also one of the popular 50’ Elco’s 
with new Chrysler Royals at $10,000. 


—_—— 


36’ Stark built, mahogany planked Sport 
Fisherman, 1947 Gray power, 24 m.p.h. 
boat. Equipment includes four fish 
chairs, six rods and reels, ship-to-shore, 
light and heavy tackle, fish box and out- 
riggers. Asking $11,000. 


——e 


38’, 1942 Flying Bridge Sport Fisher- 
man. Custom-built Chris boat. Twin 
Chrysler Crowns, 1946. Outriggers, rods, 
reels, four fishing chairs, fish well, ship- 
to-shore. Top condition. An unusually 
fine off-shore vessel. $12,000. 


wT 


50’, heavy off-shore, bridge deck, custom- 
built Diesel Cruiser. Two doubles. Di- 
nette. Gas cooking. Ship-to-shore. Pow- 
ered by 165 h.p. Cummins, recently in- 
stalled. A buy at $12,200. 


—_—— 


50’ Flying Bridge Twin Diesel (1946 
Superiors) Cruiser. Built by Liggett in 
1930 and completely modernized in 1946, 
An opportunity at $20,000. 


—_—! 


Two exceptional houseboats: A 65-footer, 
on which the deceased owner spent 
$25,000, completely refinishing her, in- 
side and out and has never used her. 
Everything: new. Two doubles, one 
single, bath and shower, electric toilets. 
Powered by Lathrops. Has everything a 
yacht should have. The Estate wants 
offers. A 70-footer with twin 1946 
Diesels. Two double staterooms, one 
single. Deep freeze, bar, 50-watt ship- 
to-shore, record changer. Everything in 
beautiful condition. Can be purchased at 
a very low price. 


—_—— 


70’ Diesel Cruiser built by Annapolis 
1940. In excellent condition throughout. 
Spacious, comfortable accommodations. 
Powered by twin Superiors. Diesel 
generators, An unusual buy. 


el 


81’ Flying Bridge Express Cruiser, 
Nevins built. Three double staterooms. 
Owner has been holding her at $40,000, 
and will now consider an offer of about 
$10,000 for a quick sale. 


—_——_~ 


An exceptionally heavy 83’ Cruiser, built 
by Ditchburn. Double planked mahog- 
any hull. An unusually modern boat, 
being offered by its original owner. Never 
in Service. Stored more than seven yrs., 
under Captain’s supervision and is in the 
finest possible condition. Has had hardly 
any use and is offered at a sacrifice price, 
as owner hasn’t time to use her. Has two 
double staterooms, each with separate 
bath, full-sized tubs. Very large main 
salon and a tremendous lounge [deck. 
Crusing speed of 12 knots. A really com- 
fortable sea boat. 


SSN ee SSS 





73 Greenwich Ave. 2332 Biscayne Bled. 
Greenwich, Conn. Miami, Florida 
Telephone 
Telephone pats, 
Greenwich 8-2051 tanita 








The newest 82’ sea-going Cruiser built. Powered by four G. M. Diesels. Three 
beautiful double staterooms, two showers. Dining salon for ten. Cruises at 
19 m.p.h. Can go anywhere. Available for Charter, with a crew of four. 








92’ Mathis Houseboat, fantail type. Teak deckhouses, three single, two double 
staterooms, bath and two showers, electric toilets. Perfect condition. Avail- 
able at a small fraction of her cost. Also available for charter with crew of 7. 





1947, 71’ Twin Diesel Houseboat. Every modern convenience and just enough 
use to put her in top shape. We also have a sister ship, gas powered and, in 
addition, two slightly older Diesel powered Trumpy’s. 





58’ Aux. marconi Schooner in excellent condition. Designed by Cox & Stevens 
and built by Bath Iron Works. Teak decks, good accommodations, new sails. 
Very fully equipped. Two dinghies, 60 hp. engine. 32-V independent plant. 
A real buy at $9,500. 


— 


NOW BOOKING SOUTHERN CHARTERS 


For Florida and West Indies Cruises. Sail & Power 
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Yacht Management 


NORTHERN SPECIALS 


—_—_—_ 


33’ Aux. double-ended cutter. Colin 
Archer design and built by Dauntless. 
Large and roomy below. An ideal boat 
for a sea voyage. Good shape. $7,000. 


—_—“"s~ 


36’ Aux. schooner. 50 h.p. Universal en- 
gine. Sleeps three to five. A smart sailer. 
Good condition throughout. Designed by 
Stadel and built in 1934, Asking $5,500. 


-_—_™ 


39’ Casey Yawl, 1946. Excellent shape 
and maintained by a meticulous owner. 
All equipment and gear of the best. A 
race winner. Sleeps six. Powered by Red- 
wing. Good value. 


—_— 


40’ Aux. sloop. Designed by Alden. Built 
by Hinckley 1947. Sleeps four with en- 
closed head and shower, one crew berth 
forward. Teak decks and very substan- 
tially built, Nylon sails, stainless rig, 
roller reef, lighting plant and powered by 
Gray 6-60. Complete in every detail. A 
good class ““B’’ boat for any ocean race. 
Fully found. Very large inventory. Of- 
fered at a saving over building cost. 


———~! 


41’ Aux. ketch. Double cabin and sleeps 
two in salon. Full headroom. 1941 Buda 
engine. Sound and in good shape. De- 
signed by Brown, built by MacAlpine. 
Asking $7,000, 


—_ 


43’ Alden schooner. Built by Gamage 
1931. Sleeps six. Scripps F4, Independent 
plant. Fully found. This is a smart ship 
in good condition. $8,000. ’ 


—_—~_ 


55’ Aux. Alden ketch. Pendleton built, 
1946, Gray power and Universal plant. 

Very full accommodations, sleeping six 

in owner’s party, berths two crew for- 

ward, stainless rig 1946, sails are 1947, 

Son system, gas cooking, etc. A real 
uy. 


—_— 


66’ sloop. Designed by Alden and built 
by Hodgdon. Large quarters below sleep- 
ing eight in owner's, two double state- 
rooms, sails by Ratsey only used one 
season, hull in good shape, no power. 
Open to reasonable offer. 


leet 


67’ Hand schooner by Reed & Cook. In 
excellent condition. Sleeps nine, powered 
by heavy duty Lathrop, good canvas, 
staunch sea boat. Fine value at $8,000. 


ee 


44’ Ketch motor sailer built 1947. Ex- 
cellent value. Unique and roomyinterior, 
hot and cold pressure system, shower, 
two toilets, CO2 system, gas cooking, 
dual steering stations, loads of stowage 
space, etc. One of the most livable boats 
ever designed. Powered by Gray 121. 
Will sail. $19,000. 


—_—— 


34’ Chris-Craft, late 1941. Twin 95 hp. 
Chris-Craft engines. One of the cleanest 
cruisers around. Laid up during war 
years and used sparingly since. Fine 
condition throughout and loaded with 
equipment. Honest value at $8,000. 


ee 


35’ M. Watts steel cutter. Built 1939. 
Two double staterooms, stainless tanks 
and rigging, completely done over 1947, 
new equipment throughout, fully found, 
new sailing dinghy, etc. Located coast. 
Asking $6,500. 


ee 


60’ Herreshoff aux. yawl. Flush deck. 
Powered by Scripps. Independent plant, 
CO2 system, ship-to-shore, many other 
features. Accommodates seven to nine 
in owner’s party, one double, one single, 
two berths for crew forward. One of the 
most luxurious yachts available. In fine 
shape. Located on West Coast. Asking 
$20,000, 
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No. Y-9582—FOR SALE—Sedan cruiser 33’ x 10’ 8” x 2’ 6”, built 1939. 
Not used 1942, 3 or 4. Sleeping accommodations for four. Chrysler motor. This 
is typical of a number of interesting power cruisers that we are offering for 
sale. For further information consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 


Evenings and Holidays Sp ARKM AN &3 STEPHENS 


YACHT BROKERS 


New Rochelle 2-5489 
muss ebenenn lenge INCORPORATED 
neue — NAVAL ARCHITECTS 

Darien 5- 

Plaza 3-5022 MARINE INSURANCE 


YACHTING 








11 East 44th St. 
New York 
MU 2-3557 





BR IEE ORTON j 


No. ¥-5213—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Twin-Screw Diesel yacht 65’ x 15’ 2” 
x 4’ 6”, available for i diate delivery, in commission in Florida. Deck dining 
saloon, three double staterooms, two lavatories. General Motors Diesels. Power 
tender. For further information consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 















No. ¥-7719—FOR SALE—Auxiliary cutter 26’ 3” 
x 8’ 3” x 4’ 10”, with sleeping accommodations for 
four and ample headroom, An able, husky boat for a 
dyed-in-the-wool cruising man. For further informa- 
tion, price and location consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 








No. ¥-8746—FOR SALE—An unusual opportunity to buy 
a@ modern cruising ketch built just before the war, from our 
designs. Four berths in main cabin, and double stateroom 
provide sleeping acc tions for six in owner's quarters, 


No. Y-7400—FOR SALE—Auxiliary sloop 35’ x 27’ x 
9’ 5” x 5’ 6”, built by Lawley at Nep t from desig 
by Sparkman & Stephens. Two berths in main cabin, double 
stateroom, lavatory, galley and an unusually roomy cockpit. 
Generally considered one of the most successful cruising 
boats of her size and type ever built. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 

















with two pipe berths forward. Lead keel and Everdur 
fastenings. Teak decks, Diesel motor. SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 


No. Y-622—FOR SALE—Auxiliary cruising schooner 
50’ x 39’ 10” x 14’ x 7’ 2". Four berths in main 


cabin, double and single stateroom provide sleeping 
accommodatians for seven aft. Inventory includes 
sailing dinghy. For further information, price and 
location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 





No. Y-8406—42’ waterline yawl. Built by Jacobs, 
City Island, from- our designs. Three berths in main 
cabin, double stateroom. Large inventory Ratsey sails, 
teak decks, butternut trim in cabin. For further informa- 
tion, price and. location consult SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 


STAR BOATS—We have a number of Star boats for 
sale, several of the hottest boats in the class; others not 
so successful but are boats with possibilities, and very 
wide price ranges. We have boats for sale in all the 
other active racing classes from sailing dinghies to 
Twelve-Metres. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 


No. Y-4806 — FOR SALE—In our judgment one of 
the best and most carefully thought out motor sailers of 
her type ever built. 48’ x 43’ 5” x 13’ 6” x 5’ draft. 
Three berths in main cabin, stateroom with double 
berth in owner's quarters and a cockpit that really is 
a cockpit. Must be seen to be appreciated. SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
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MASTED VESSELS 


MAIN OFFICE: MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
1213 LINCOLN ROAD — PHONE 5-2059 









. MORTON JONES & CO. 


FINE POWER YACHTS 


WESTERN BRANCH: SANTA BARBARA CALIFORNIA 
402 PLAZA RUBIO — PHONE 27134 





Now offering the finest in Power Yachts of all types, as well as our usual complete selection 
of Masted Vessels, for Sale or Charter 


40’ 6” x 28’ x 10’ 6” x 5’ 10” Owens Cutter, built 
1946 by M. M. Davis, Solomons Island, Maryland. 
Kermath Sea Jeep Engine. Ratsey sails. Double 
stateroom forward, two transom bunks main cabin. 
Ample drawers and lockers. Successful racing boat, 
fast and able, offered well below cost of duplica- 
tion. MB-278. $9,440. Gulf Coast. 





58’ 11” x 45’ 6” x 16’ 5” x 4! 6” Alden designed Centerboard Schooner, built 1947. Re- 

markable construction specifications. Chrysler Crown engine. Louis Larsen sails. Bright 

prim oc aeeeny. Two double staterooms, three bunks main cabin. MB-508. $48,000. South 
antic Coast. 


46' 3" x 36! x 13’ 6” x 4’ Alden designed, Gamage built (1928), Centerboard Ketch. Heavily 
built. Scripps 40-60 hp. engine (1935), 32V light plant. Pidgeon hollow spars. Egyptian duck 


= nai stateroom, four bunks main cabin, crew of two. MB-590. $10,500. North Atlantic 
ast. 


40’ x 26’ x 6’ 9” x 6’ "R” Class Sloop, built 1926, modernized sail plan 1946. Inventory of 


08 _ vee bunks and toilet, sitting headroom. Excellent racing condition. MB-601. 


33 x 28’ x 11’ x 5’ 9” Colin Archer, Gaff Rigged Cutter. Double sawn oak frames. Stainless 
steel rigging and Palmer heavy duty 18 hp. engine, new 1946. Double stateroom forward, two 
bunks main cabin, two toilets. MB-624. $7,600. North Atlantic Coast. 


44’ x 12’ x 3’ 6” custom Wheeler Playmate, 
built 1936. Flying bridge. Mahogany planking. 
Two Chrysler Royals "V" drive, new 1946, 32V- 
Delco light plant. Two double, one single state- 
rooms. Three heads, one shower. Captain's state- 
room and galley aft, makes unusually desirable 
layout. Tastefully decorated, furnishings like new 
throughout. Appointments and comfort of much 
larger yacht. MB-634, $26,500. South Atlantic 
Coast. 


70’ x 17’ 6” x 4 6’ House Yacht, built by New York Yacht, Launch and Engine Company, 
1928. Twin Gray 200 hp. diesels. Two 110V light plants. Two single, two double staterooms, 
two baths. Luxurious salon. MB-636. $50,000, make offer. South Atlantic Coast, 


50’ x 11’ 8” x 3’ 6” Dawn Flying Bridge Cruiser, built 1940. Twin Superior Diesels. Very 
complete auxiliary equipment and furnishings, two double staterooms, hot water shower, 
crew of two. MB-547, Price $31,500. South Atlantic Coast. 


42! x 12' 2” x 3’ Owens Cruiser, three cabin type, new 1946, used only 20 hours, still in 
new boat condition. Two Chrysler Crowns, speed 17 knots. Two double staterooms, two 
berths in main cabin, shower. MB-659. Very favorably priced at $16,600. South Atlantic 
Coast. 


26’ x 9’ x 2’ 4” Western Fairliner Deluxe Sport Cruiser, new 1946. Twin Chrysler Crowns, 
"V" drive, only 50 hours use. Ship-to-shore radio. Sleeps two, toilet and galley. MB-639. 
$9,500. North Atlantic Coast. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS, OR DESCRIBE YOUR REQUIREMENTS 














FOR SALE:—No. 7726—To quote the owner of this trim packet, "She's 
a real little ship for a man who loves to sail but no boat for the Sunday 
afternoon cocktail boy. I'll deliver her anywhere in the world—with tears in 
my eyes.” Dimensions: 50’ x 15’ x 6’ 6”. Gray Diesel Power, Electric Refrig- 
eration. Sleeps eight. Fully found for world cruise. Located Pacific Coast 
U. S. Reasonably priced. For further particulars apply LINTON RIGG & 
CO., Carvel Hall, Annapolis, Maryland. 


FOR SALE:—No. 3967—Husky twin-screw sport fisherman, built 1939. 
Dual controls, radio telephone, bottled gas stove. Sleeps six. Chrysler 
engines, Located Chesapeake, price $12,000. For further particulars apply 
LINTON RIGG & CO., Carvel Hall, Annapolis, Maryland. 


FOR SALE:—No. 6421 

—Day sailer, designed 
and built by Herreshoff in 
1939. No accommodations 
but has room for galley, 
two bunks and water clos- 
et. Loose-footed main with 
wishbone. Price $2,900. 
Located Long Island Sound. 
For full particulars apply 
UNTON RIGG & CO, 
Carvel Hall, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


FOR SALE:—No. 3848—Modern twin-screw diesel yacht, built in 1940 
and in fine condition. Double planked hull, teak decks, Everdur fastened, 
walnut interior. Two double and one single staterooms. Large deck saloon. 
Located Florida, For further particulars apply LINTON RIGG & CO,, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht ‘Brokers 


Carvel Hall v 


Annapolis, Maryland 
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GORDON R AYMOND Yacht and Vessel Broker 


& Yacht Management Design Consultant 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Telephone — MUrray Hill 7-7524 Listings and Inquiries Invited 


Right — FOR SALE — 
No. 293 — Fast Aux. Cut- 
ter 64’ x 11’ 6” x 9’ inboard 
rig converted from yawl 
1947. Complete new rig 
and sails. Built of se- 
lected materials by Law- 
ley, teak deck, Ship-to- 
Shore, Direction Finder, 
Lux system, Kenyon, 
Electric toilets and com- 
plete equipment. In fine 
condition, nicely fur- 
nished, and an outstand- 
ing performer in fast 
or 
information, price and 
FOR SALE — No. 216 — Probably Phil Rhodes’ finest shoal draft design, particulars consult 
built by Henry Nevins best ct te dhe bg of selected materials, including Gordon Raymond. 
double » decks and house of teak, beautiful Honduras 
panelling below; has always had prideful and immaculate care without 
regard to expense. Inventory includes two lete working suits Ratsey 
sails (one handsewn) also two each of hutes jib topsails and 
mizzen staysails. Rigging of stainless steel, all hardware chrome and new 
General Motors Diesel engine, installed 1947. Dimensions: 58’ l.o.a., 42’ 
l.w.1., 14’ beam, 6’ draft. For plans, particulars and plete history 
Gordon Raymond-Exclusive Agent. 





























BARGAIN FOR SALE — No. 2012 — The perfect small family diesel Ketch FOR SALE OR CHARTER — No. 1516 — Twin-screw STEEL diesel house- 
49’ x 13’ x 5’. Special Galley, toilet room and in d Monel boat 100’ x 19’ x 5’. Five double staterooms, one single, dining saloon, card 
metal. Hot and cold pressure system, 250 gallons water, 300 of fuel, Direc- room bar, large main lounge with piano, three bathrooms with tubs and 
tion Finder — Radio — Ship-to-Shore — 110 Volt Converter a Automatic electric toilets. Hot water heat, large refrigeration, two power tenders, crew 


electric Steering. New hollow masts, b sails, st steel rigging in of seven men. Full particulars upon req , veryr bly priced, located 
1947. Fully found ready to go, reasonably aoe hs Florida. 


























MIAMI . Se ie a. rl isce af YACHTS 


509 NE 13th St. Associated with BROKERAGE 
PHONE 9-0111 JOHN G. ALDEN INSURANCE 


No. 372 — For Sale or Charter — Twin Diesel New York 7 
Yacht Launch and Engine houseboat built in 1928. 70’ x 17’ x eee: een 
4’ 6’. Two double and two single staterooms. Two complete ead 
baths. Crew’s quarters for four. Completely equipped including 
RCA radiotelephone. All new machinery including large deep 
freeze. In commission and in excellent condition. Location 
Florida. 


No, 498 — For Sale or Charter — Centerboard ketch by 
Munro 52’ x 40’ x 13’ 10” x 4’ 4”. Headroom 6’ 5”. New G. M 
Diesel installed 1947 at which time the yacht was completely 
overhauled and refinished for West Indies cruise. Accommoda- 
tions for six in owner's party including large double stateroom. 
Well equipped and in very good condition. Captain is well 
experienced in Bahama waters. Location Florida. 
Many Others — Power and Sail — For Sale or Charter 


Member Southern Yacht Brokers Association 


COX € STEVENS 


Sis, Bey * Poo ED 
11 BROADWAY »- NEW YORK—TELEPHONE - HANOVER 2-5721—CABLE + BROKERAGE 





























Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS Rapentaned 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 


Important 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST Yachting Centers 
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No. 4332 — Hinckley ‘‘21’’ Alden 
designed Marconi sloop, 28’ 6’ x 21’ 
x 8’ x 4’ 7”. Built 1946 and one of 
the few with lead keel. Accommo- 
dates three. Gray Light Four motor. 
Sails include Genoa and Spinnaker. 
A-1 condition throughout. 





No, 4324— Sparkman & Stephens “‘Week- 
ender’’ To, A aged Dit, go OY = 


27’ x 9 5” x 5’ 8”. Accommodates four. 
Two suits Wilson sails. Gray auxiliary 
motor. Good buy. 


No. 4327 — Marblehead Barrel Bow sedan cruiser, 36’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 6’. 1946 
Chrysler Royal motor. Accommodates five. Attractive price for prompt sale. 
No. 3957 — Crocker raised deck Marconi sloop. 24’ x 20’ 3’ x 7’ 6” x 4’ 9”, 
Accommodates four. New sails 1947, Universal motor. Excellent condition. 
Low price for quick sale. 

No. 1488 — Norwegian Type double ended gaff cutter, 33’ x 28’ 6” x 11’ x 
5’ 3”. Custom built in well-known New England yard. Accommodates four to 
five. Complete overhaul 1946, new Palmer motor, new stainless standing rigging. 
Fine, able little vessel; will stand rigid survey. Fair price. 

No, 2282 — Marconi cutter, 41’ x 32’ x 9 x 6’, Burgess desi 
built. Double stateroom, two berths main cabin. "Ratsey sails. 
motor. Able, attractive boat, well equipped. 

No. 2665 — ALDEN COASTER TYPE’ SCHOONER, 49’ 1” x 40’ 1” x 14’ 1” 
x 6’, Accommodates seven and crew two. G.M. Diesel motor. Heavily built, fully 
equipped, and found for extended offshore cruise. The price is low. If you want 
areal little ship, write us for details on this one. 

No. 2767 — Marconi schooner, 49’ 2” x 35’ 11” x 12’ 3’ x 7’. Alden design. 
Double stateroom, four berths main cabin. Scripps motor. Ratsey sails. In- 
spectable Chesapeake. 

No, 82-A — Warner Marconi sloop motor sailer, 30’ x 27’ 2”’ x 10’ 3’ x 4’ 10”. 
Accommodates four. Chrysler Ace reduction gear motor, new 1947. son 
comfortable boat with good performance under sail or power. Price $8, 

No, 3988 — Maine built Fisherman type cruiser, 32’ x 9’ x 3’. Gray toe seal 
Accommodations for four. Plain, able boat, reasonably priced. 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval — me — Broker 


114 COLLEGE STREET e MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone 344 


, Herreshoff 
ray auxiliary 


FOR CHARTER 


in Florida or the Bahamas 





For the first time this magnificent 80-foot twin-screw 
diesel yacht is being offered for charter. She is now 
in Florida waters ready to go. 


Two new General Motors diesels have just been in- 
stalled and the entire yacht has been refitted and re- 
furnished recently. She accommodates six in two dou- 
ble and one single staterooms with two full bathrooms. 
Ample deck space and beautiful deck saloon. Excel- 
lent crew, charter price reasonable. 


Apply to Howard Bond Yacht Basin, MacArthur Cause- 
way, Miami, Florida or to Clark Swart, Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
































YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Yacht Brokers, Naval Architects, Marine Insurance, Appraisals 


Telephone: Great Lakes Correspondent: 
PENNYPACKER 5=-3111 x FREDERICK S. FORD, JR. & CO. 
Cable: YACHTSALE 1622 Ford Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 











No. 4058—FOR SALE: 72’ aux- 
iliary ketch. New spars, sails and 
stainless rigging 1947. Three dou- 
ble staterooms, large main cabin. 
Double planked, Everdur fastened, 
teak decks. Finest of her type 
available. For further particulars 
consult Yacht Sales & Service, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
2 Pa: 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC 


Builders of “Seagoin” Boats * MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 








* 

No. 2270—FOR SALE: Staples- 
Johnson raised deck sport fish- 
erman. Dual controlled. Powered 
with Chrysler Royal new Sep- 
tember 1946. Complete fishing 
equipment. Electric bilge pumps. All hardware chrome plated. In fine 
condition throughout. Priced reasonably. For further particulars consult 
Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
































35’ Post Built Block Is- 
land Commercial Fish 
Boat. Photo is of similar 
boat. Complete with mast, 
boom and swordfish pol 
it. Wet fish well. 40 
Beav Duty Lathrop mo- 
tor. Could easily be con- 
verted into an excellent 
off-shore fishing and cruis- 
ing boat. 





50’ HAND MOTOR SAILER — A 

very beautiful, roomy, seaworthy, 

comfortable home afloat. Teakwood 

trim. Sleeps eight. All exterior bright- 

work and outside paint recently re- 

moved and repainted. An excellent 
at. 


75’ CONSOLIDATED CRUISER 
Yacht completely refinished. All ex- 
terior brightwork and inside trim, 
Honduras mahogany. Excellent con- 
dition. Would consider taking smaller 
boat in trade. For sale or charter. 





No. 4106 — 82’ yacht, beam 15’: 
Very heavy construction. Two 
Winton-Diesel motors. Heating 
= Still has Gray War paint. 
riced low for quick sale. 


No. 2005 — 25’ Post-Designed and 
built sport fishing launch. Heavy 
construction. Powered by Chrydec 
Royal motor. Boat slightly used. 


No. 1600 — 32’ Corsair semienclosed 
cruiser. Built 1935, powered with 
90 h.p. Chrysler-Crown motor. 


No. 1008 — 15’ open launch, Former 
yacht tender. Mahogany trim. Boat 
recently refinished and motor over- 
hauled. Would make_a good bass 
fishing boat. 


No. 1118—23 %’ semienclosed 
Chris-Craft sport fishing boat. New 
a h.p. Lathrop. motor installed 


No. 616 — 17’ Higgins runabout. 
Slightly used as demonstrator. 


No. 4364 — 47’ twin-screw heavily 
constructed cruiser, spect ie nine or 
party boat. Refinish n 1946 

No. 2001 — 24’ Truscott Tueaeie 
cruiser. Slightly used as a demon- 
strator. Good buy. 


No. 4333 — 77’ yacht, beam: 15’, 
draft: 4’ 6’. Two Palmer gas en- 
gines. A heavy boat ood condi- 
tion. Builder: N. Y & E. Co. 
Has Gray War paint. \ ried low for 
quick sale. 


No. 1950 — Triangle class day sail- 
ing and racing sloop in good condi- 
tion. Priced reasonable. Two suits 
sails. 

No. 2022 — 19’ Higgins runabout, 
Gray Fire-Ball motor. Slightly used 
as demonstrator. Very fast. 

No. 2101 — 22’ Shallow draft center- 
board day sailing boat with small 
cuddy. A smart sailer in good condi- 
tion. Excellent for day sailing or 
over night cruising. 
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YACHT BROKER 


481 Main Street 
New Rochelle, New York 


€r €e 


HAROLD C. MORSE 


€+ 


MARINE INSURANCE 


New Rochelle 2-3420 
Evenings—New Rochelle 6-5695 


A few of our current listings, if these are not of interest, preene let us have your requirements 


SAIL 


12’ Bahama Sailing Dinghies. Natural bent mahogany 
frames. Fully rigged. Lig vaca Loose-footed mitred 
sail. Seaworthy and fast. $57 

24’ International 110 Class doops. A truly one-design class 
that furnishes excellent racing. Several available. 


32’ Herreshoff day sailer. Built 1939. Exceptionally fast and 


33’ Auxiliary gaff cutter designed by Colin Archer, 1926. 
Completely overhauled 1946. $7,600. 

34’ Alden auxiliary centerboard Marconi yawl. Completely 
refinished. Two suits of sails. $5,800 

40’ Alden designed sloop, new 1947. Teak decks, stainless 
steel rigging etc. Finest equipment throughout. 





FOR SALE — 34’ Twin-screw double 
cabin CHRIS-CRAFT, new 1941, but 


POWER 


35’ T.S. Chris-Craft double cabin cruiser, 1942. 95 H.P. 
Chris-Crafts. $11,500. 


39’ T.S. Elco sedan cruiser, 1940. Chrysler Crowns new 1946. 
Sleeps six. Many extras. $12,000. 


40’T.S. Elco express cruiser, 1947, Equal to a new boat in 
cost. 


50’ Twin diesel Dawn, . Paving bridge. Modern in every 
respect. Florida. $31,00 


50’ T.S. Dawn, 1930. oe Royals, 1946. Flying bridge 
and wheel-house controls. Florida. $15,000. 


, Ico, 1930. G.M. diesels, bigmdese. 
43’ Alden auxiliary schooner built by Morse. Well equipped not commissioned until 1942. ations 57 Dwin diced Elco ag 000 ying 


and always well maintained 


diesel auxiliary. Accommodations for six. $18,000. 


t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
$ 
t easy to handle. $2,900 
t 
L 
L 
t 
t 
L 
$ 


and hull in excellent condition. S 
56’ Auxiliary Marconi ketch. Large sail inventory. Buda 21 mph. Never in Gov't 


bridge. Excellent accommodations. $30,000 


Service. Many 70‘ Twin diesel Annapolis yacht, 1940. One of ‘the smartest 
extras. New England. $8,100. 


and handiest yachts of her type afloat. Florida. 


L 

L 

t 

¢ 

¢ 

t 

t. Available at considerably less than n t 
every respect. Available si y less ew tL 
¢ 

L 

¢ 

L 

t 
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ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


® 90’ Schooner, Alden 1941, GM Diesel 165 hp. 

© 84 Schooner, Steel, Alden Design, deckhouse, eight quests, six crew. 

@ 12 Metre Class Sloop, one of newest and fastest. 

@ 58’ 10 Metre Cutter, 115 hp. Chrysler, excellent race record. 

@ 55’ Ketch, Marconi, Alden Design, Gray 4-52, 1946, sleeps eight. 

@ 52’ Schooner, Alden 1925, Scripps 40 hp. 1939, well equipped. 

© 48-50’ Motorsailers, some Diesel powered. 

@ 46’ x 12’ 6” x 6’ Schooner, all teak, Chrysler 115 hp., 1946, deckhouse. 

®@ 43’ Schooner, Alden, launched 1933, 40 hp. Scripps, six guests, one crew. 

© 41’ x 36’ x 12’ x 6’ Schooner 1940, ‘Gray 4-40, 1947, sleeps four. 

© 40’ Hinckley 28 Cutter, 1947, Gray 60 hp., four guests, one crew. 

®@ 36’ Coast-Wise Cruiser, Alden 1940, many extras, immaculate. 

®@ 35’ Single Hander, 1946, also one 1939. 

©@ 34’ Rhodes Lake One Design, 1939, well found, Gray 4-25, 1947. 

®@ 34’ Hinckley Sou’wester, 1946, Auxiliary, sleeps four, well equipped. 

© 34’ Barnacle Class Sloop, Alden designed. 

@ 34’ x te x 3%’ Yawl, Alden, Centreboard, 30 hp. Scripps, sleeps four. 
t 


® 32’ Yawl, Winslow design, 1941, Gray 4~—22, well kept up. 

@ Sound Interclub Sloop 

@ 27’ Saybrook Sailerecte Sloop, 1946, like new. 

@ 25’ 4” x 23’ x 7’ 6” x 4’ Rhodes Sloop, 1932, sleeps two, outboard. 
® Luders 16: Quiacy Adams 17: Stars: Sailing Dinks. 


POWER 


@ 195’ Twin Diesel Steel Yacht, 12,000-mile cruising range, thirty-two guests. 

© 112’ Twin Diesel Steel Mathis Yacht, seven guests, three toilets. 

® 85’ Mathis, Semi-Houseboat, two Gray Diesels, 165 hp. each, 1945. 

® 85’ and 63’ Air Sea Rescue, 1945 and 1944. 

® 83’ C.G. Cutter, ute two GM Diesels, 225 hp. each, installed 1946. 

© 83’ Cutter, Converted 1947, at cost — $75, 000, two GM Diesels, 225 hp. 
each, Estate. 

® 70’ Twin Diesel Annapolis, built 1940, fiving brides paneer yacht. 

© 64’ Twin Diesel Flying Bridge Modern Motor Yacht. 

© 54’ Wheeler Twin-Screw 1934 Show Boat, fully equipped. 

® 51’ Diesel Flying Bridge Cruiser, modernized, ten guests. Florida. 

@ 50’ Elco, two 141 hp. Chryslers, 1947, completely renovated. 

@ 50’ Dawn, 1940, Twin Diesel, Flying Bridge, double cabin, Shower. Florida. 

© 48’ Dawn, Flying Bridge, double cabin, Sterlings 250 hp. each. 194 47. 

© 46’ Chris-Craft, double cabin, 1948, with flying bridge. Florida. 

@ 46’ Annapolis, 1946, Flyin Bridge, Chryslers 125 hp. each, shower. 

© 46’ Wheeler Gulf Stream isherman, 1938, new Chryslers 141 hp. 

@ 42’ Consolidated Twin-Screw, 1937, Chryslers 115 hp. each, 1946. 

@ 42’ Elco, Semi-open Bridge, 1929; accommodates six; good care. 

@ 41’ Chris-Craft Twin-Screw Sedan, 1939, engines 130 hp. each. 

@ 40’ Chris-Craft Challenger, flying bridge, 1941, 130 hp. each. 

@ 39’ Sport Fisherman, Leek 1940, dual controls, 115 hp. Chryslers, 1946. 

@ 38’ Chris-Craft Twin-Screw Sedan, 1941, 130 hp. each, original owner. 

® 38’ Elscot Twin-Screw Express Cruiser, 1941, Chryslers 141 hp. each. 

®@ 37’ Sedan Cruiser, new 105 h ; eanem, $5500. 

®@ 40’, 36’ and 34’ Marblehead 

@ 34’ *Chris-Craft Twin-Screw Godan. “joa, used little. 

@ 34’ Elco, 1931, Chrysler 140 hp. rebuilt 194 y: 

© 33’ Elco Twin-Screw Sedan, ng urey 71 h. :p- each. 

®@ 31’ Hubert John a, twin- fe ape 941; also 25’, gg 

©@ 32’ Wheeler Sedan, 1940, also a 1937, well kept 

© 28’ Flying Bridge (Dual) ma; 115 Cheydler 1946, 5 fishing chairs. 

© 27’ Twin-Screw 1947 Sport Cruiser, F. . Jo 

@ 24’ Chris-Craft Rapeess ¢ Cruiser, 1939, also 25" “eee 23’, 1947. 


If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Tel. Darien 55-0990 


— 


































Cc. P. AMORY, Distributor, Inc. 


AMORY BUILDING, 108 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance 














A lovely 46’ Twin-Screw Matthews, a wonderful 
cruiser. Equipped with fishing chairs and loads of 
other desirable equipment, powered with Chrysler 
Royals. Both motors and yacht in splendid condition. 


1930 Twin-screw Deck House, completely overhauled 
38’ Matthews. 


1937 Twin cabin, Twin-screw 38’ Matthews. 

1938 Twin cabin, Twin-screw 40’ Sport Fisherman. 
1937 Double cabin, Single-screw 46’ Matthews. 
1934 Double cabin, Single-screw Matthews. 

1930 Hand Motor Sailer Ketch rig, 50-footer. 
1934 63’ Ketch rig Hand Motor Sailer. 
1937 52’ Motor Sailer, Twin-screw. 
1942 25’ Richardson Sedan. 

1942 26’ Steel Craft. 

1947 40’ Owens Cutter, new boat. 























TELEPHONE: 
BRYANT 9-7670 





GIELOW 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 


25 WEST 43rD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS «~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


All types of yachts available for sale and charter 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
CROGIE, NEW YORK 
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FREDERICK S. FORD JR. & CO. 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 
JOHN E. BODKIN, N.A. 


Associate Designer 





1622 FORD BUILDING DIAL RANDOLPH 7622 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Eastern Correspondents This 100’ cruising houseboat has just been com- 


{ . YACHT SALES & SERVICE INC., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. pletely re-equipped and refurnished throughout 
bs . including all new machinery. New G.M. Diesel 
engines, Diesel generator, deep freeze, refrigerator, 
; ae and 80 watt ship-to-shore telephone. 4’ 6” draft 
No. 414—30 Sq. Meter by Reimers. Built in 2 & A me 
Stockholm, Sweden in 1936. Large sail in- makes this yacht ideal for Florida Keys cruising. 
ventory. Has been well cared for. Excellent Three double and one single staterooms and two 


ing record. 42. AB x 6.62 x 5.3. sore 
en ae eee complete baths. Five in crew. See your own broker or 
Located near Boston. 





No. 413—48’ Twin-screw Hacker 
Designed Cruiser. Gray Marine Mo- 
tors. Three double staterooms, one fi 
single. Well equipped and cared for. 
Located near Detroit. 





No. 369—60’ Aux. Ketch by Geilow 

No. 410—60’ Diesel Motor Sailer by Alden 

No. 404—39’ Aux. Sloop Week-Ender by Rhodes . ; 

No. 401—38’ Huckins Cruiser, built 1947 RICHARD H. BERTRAM 
No. 379—63’ Schooner, Diesel Power, by Mower 509 N. E. 13¢h Street 
No. 371—57’ Diesel Cruiser, built 1947 





Miami, Florida 
Telephone 9-0111 





























FOR SALE—No. 301—Custom designed and built twin-screw cruiser, completed 


1947, Double planked, copper fastened, Lathrop engines. Dual Sperry controls from 


To encourage the application of the highest i ny ay i lta equipment throughout. Sleeps four as ar- 
ethical standards in business and endeavor by 

the exchangeof methods and ideas, to increase 
the desirability and efficiency of negotiating 
yacht and ship sales, transfers, charters, and 
things maritime, by and through the services 
of qualified yacht and ship brokers and sales- 
men in good standing with the respective local 
governmental offices controlling the licensing 
and conduct of yacht and ship brokers and 
salesmen, within such State, States or Territo- 
ries in which this Society may actively function. 





FOR SALE—No. 2719—One of the 
1947 “Barnacle" class sloops which 
has been exceptionally well owned 
and cared for. Has complete sails and 
equipment for racing or cruising. 34’ 
x 23 4" x 8’ 7" x 5’ 4”, sleeps four. 
Priced reasonable. 














FOR CHARTER—Yachts from 38’ to 174’ in all types, both this winter in Florida 
and for the summer of 1948. 


ISOCIETYd YACHTo SHIP 
BERT Ca Pe | ELDREDGE-McINNIS, Inc 


PO. Box 272, Yiaupork B ach, , CoLif. YACHT BROKERS Tel. HUbbard 2-2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
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CHARLES W. BLIVEN G& CO 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


APPRAISALS MARINE INSURANCE 
Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, WN. Y. 


Telephone: NEw Rochelle 2-2066 


-455 
G 





Distributors for Chris-Craft Motor Cruisers 


To Better Serve the Needs of the Boat Buyers: 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Sarasota, Fla. 


, We are ready to serve you | We are now operating the Sara- 
at 1200 E. Las Olas Blvd. | sota Yacht Sales & Service, lo- 
with all the new up-to-date | cated Route U. S. Na. 41. Stock 
listings of all the better | on hand in new Owens, Ventnor, 
boats, located, in the South, | Steelcraft, Cruis-Along, together 
together with those in the | with the largest sailboat display 
North. Fora better buy and | in the State of Florida. Complete 














nunbmmpgugues — more for your money, stop | brokerage department of all the neat — 29’ ie 
No. 2621 — 1947 26’ Flying Bridge in and pay us a visit. better used boats available for No, Ts chit Repro Pca stg — 
Richardson for Sale your inspection at this marina. 


























MOTOR YACHT 101’ x 18’ x 6’ 


Crown engines. Slightly used as 


Lawley built, designed by Alden. Located 
in North Carolina and may be commis- 
sioned for a late winter cruise. 


esting trip to Florida. 
18 East Lexington Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Telephone: Le-1070 BALTIMORE 22, MARYLAND 

















Xe aKa 
J. RAMSBY SPEER, JR. | — 
Yacht Eniker 3 3 — 
r+’ | POWER + AUXILIARY « SAIL } SSS = 2 
pn femmes || EXCEPTIONAL OFFERING 
= : , Comfortable, dry, fast, seaworthy 42’ 
Ww Ww 





> cruiser with accommodation for seven 
in three cabins. Twin-screw Chrysler 


a 


} factory demonstrator in new boat con- 
dition offered at a most attractive sav- 
} ing. Ready for a comfortable, inter- 


OWENS YACHT COMPANY 


4 


4 











FRANCIS DEARS ~~ Yacht Broker 


1200 E. Las Olas Boulevard Tel. 2079 FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
Florida West Coast Office: Sarasota Yacht Sales & Service — Northern Associate: Charles W. Bliven & Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





and condition. Jn Florida. IN YACHTS ready to move aboard. In Florida. 








SALES | 
and AG 
CHARTERS or ™ 
in 
POWER and SAIL 
= <a ee 5 cee 

stg he way eras bi ay ari rn a SF ee ONLY For Sale or Charter: 66’ Houseboat. Twin Lathrops. Two double, 
doubles, two showers. Fishing chairs; fish box. Splendid equipment THE FINEST one single. Shower and tub. Heat. Dining Salon. Fully equipped and 
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CHARLES MILLS 


224N.E.15 STREET * MIAMI 
Phone 82-7041 or 9-2507 


%.*% 


50’ Schooner by Morse. Stateroom plus four s I 66’ Cruising houseboat. Three staterooms, 
in cabin; two forward. Roomy. and able. We Have Rental Cruisers! bath, shower. Luxurious deckhouse. $5000 


eee 26’ and up boats. 1947 models. Dockage na" sale $15,000. 
and gear included. From $150 weekly, $400 


























monthly. 
46’ x 13’ 9’ x 5’ Schooner. Finest design — 
construction, 1939. Air-dried lumber. State- RESERVATIONS ADVISABLE 70’ 1941 Trumpy Houseyacht. Three state- 
room, four in cabin, one forward. Diesel. i 4 rooms, two baths. Cruise Bahamas-Cuba in 
Asking $20,000. Cruise —Fish—Relax in Sun! royal elegance! $6600 monthly, sale $80,000. 















TAMS 


— 2 
BENRY T. MENEELY &, INCORPORATED 














) Incorporated 
SSEX, CONN. 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: Please list my Boat (Name) .....ccecccccescccccccesecesesesees 
‘yield ee ee ee | |, ELDORADO 5-6850 
De eee ary Berths In Cabin........ Installed..... TAs c\o:us 
Ee er TE © PA See a Speed Fuel. ..Gal 
Loa....Lwl...Beam.. | Toilets....Baths...... Water... SESE 
Draught ..Headroom .. | Total Sleeping......... OR CROW i 554 coi hesios ° 
SO rc ao ess SUE CG d SON 66 Peres Secale owe wieaewe ow ese Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 
(Including ieee 2 : e 
Further information: Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 
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POWER. 45 VESSELS 








Yacht Brokers 


202 Maxwell Arcade (Andrews Ave. at New River) 

Phone 1846 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 
Member Southern Yacht Brokers Association 
xk 
Complete listings of power vessels from 25’ to 150’ to meet your 
exact requirements. Give size, type, use, sleeping accommowa- 

tions, shower bath essential and other details. 








No. 2077 — Beautiful 55’ Vinyard yacht powered by twin 155 hp. 
Kermath engines. Luxurious accommodations for six and two crew. 


xk & Not in Government service. Located near Washington. Price 
Listings are desired they ~ pealitg boat condition. $21,500. Apply Rosert G. Witson, Jn., Yacht Broker, 804 Seven- 


‘USE OUR OFFICE FOR YOUR MAILPORT teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Telephone — Republic 1484, 
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Dicsy 9-1333 





-—— 





MEMBER Aisesher HENRY A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect 
YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION Seuthern Yacht Brokers Association Design Associate 


All types and sizes of yachts available for sale or charter. ‘Sener GULF HOTEL BUILDING 


s a a « 1319 Fifth Street, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 
Detailed information promptly furnished. Tel, 58-3758 FRED J. DRIVER, JR., Mor. 


CORRESPONDENTS IN PRINCIPAL YACHTING CENTERS 
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POWER 
35’ Twin-Screw Double Cabin Chris-Craft, 1942. 
16-18 miles. ; 
36’ Twin-Screw Richardson Sedan Cruiser, 1940. 
14-16 miles. 2 12 knots. 
46’ Twin-Screw Annapolis Cruiser, 1946. 15-19 
miles. 
50’ Twin-Screw Diesel Dawn Cruiser, 1940. 11-13 ; 
miles. equipment. 





50’ Twin-Screw Sport Fisherman, 1933. 12-14 miles. 
50’ Twin-Screw Diesel Matthews, 1940. 20 miles. 

87’ Twin-Screw New Diesel Yacht. Splendid accom- 
modations. Three double staterooms with bath- 
rooms, etc. Two 250 hp. G.M. Diesel Motors. Speed 


SAIL 
25’ Marconi Auxiliary Sloop, Alden design. Good 


Brokerage Department — MR. HERMAN JAGLE 


We are offering an unusually attractive group of boats for both sale and charter, including cruisers, houseboats, auxiliaries, motor sailers, Class and Metre boats of every size 
and description. A few are listed below. If these are not of interest, let us have your requirements. We will gladly forward you descriptions and photographs of suitable craft. 


29’ Marconi Auxiliary Cutter, 1939. 

30’ Marconi Auxiliary Sloop, located on Lakes. 

30’ Auxiliary Keel and Centreboard Cutter. In 
commission Florida waters. 

34’ Marconi Auxiliary Sloop. 

35’ Marconi Auxiliary Cutter, 1933. 

39’ Class ‘‘R’’ Sloop, Marconi. 

44’ Fishers Island Class Sloop. 

59’ Larchmont ‘‘O”’’ Class Auxiliary Sloop. 

70’ Auxiliary Schooner. 














JOHN E.RODSTROM, ASSOCIATE 
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In Florida... 
CRUISERS, AUXILIARIES, HOUSEBOATS 
All Types and Sizes FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


DEAL WITH CONFIDENCE 
THROUGH THE FOLLOWING 
NATIONALLY KNOWN YACHT 
BROKERS WHO ARE ORGANIZED 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
RICHARD H. BERTRAM 
Associated with John G. Alden 


509 N.E. 13th Street 
Miami, Florida 


J. M. EWING 
202 Maxwell Arcade 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


ROBERT HEARD HALE 
Gulf Hotel Building 
Miami Beach, Florida 


H. MORTON JONES & COMPANY 
1213 Lincoln Road 
Miami Beach, Florida 


HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., INC. 
1207 Con ve Building 
Miami, Florida 


CHARLES D. ROACH, INC. 


331 S. Andrews Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


HOWARD BOND 

Bond Yacht Basin 
MacArthur Causew 

P.O. Box 5136, Miami, Florida 


SOUTHERN YACHT BROKERS 


ASSOCIATION 








M. ROSENBLATT & SON 


111 BROADWAY NEW YORK6,N.Y. BEEKMAN 3-7430 
YACHT BROKERS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 





23’ Chris-Craft Express Cruiser — Fast and in excellent condition, 1947. 
30’ Elcoette — Used very little, new'1939. 

38’ Huckins Raised-Deck Cruiser — Comfortable, sleeps four, new 1939. 
46’ Matthews Double Cabin Cruiser — 1943 Sterling engines, price $9,000. 
49’ Diesel Cruiser — available for Southern charter. Excellent and new. 

66’ Twin-Screw Diesel Cruiser — beautiful. For Sale or Charter. 

83’ Mathis Houseboat — Diesel powered. Very comfortable. In Florida. 

107’ Luders Diesel Yacht — excellent shape. For Sale or Charter. 

25’ Alden Auxiliary Sloop — excellent condition. Well found. 

34’ Alden Shoal Draft Yawl — completely reconditioned. Fully found. 

39’ Gielow Auxiliary Cutter — in excellent condition. Original owner. 

47’ Alden Auxiliary Schooner — reconditioned in 1946. Excellent shape. 
48’ Tiffany Motorsailer — ketch rigged. Available for Southern charter. 

55’ Hand Auxiliary Schooner — Husky. Comfortable. For Charter in Florida. 
58’ 10-Metre Cutter — entirely rebuilt in 1947, new engine, excellent. 

68’ Lawley Auxiliary Yawl — shoal draft. Sacrifice due to minor damage. 








FORTY YEARS OF DISTINCTIVE YACHT DESIGN 





MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 
25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—No. G-2089, 52’ Twin-Screw Dawn Cruiser, 1937. Sleeps six 


plus two crew. Excellent condition. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS ° YACHT BROKERS 


ALL TYPE VESSELS FOR SALE OR CHARTER _ Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 
Send Us Your Requirements 











CHARLES PETZOLD & CO. { 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY / 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ° YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE ° MARINE ENGINEERS 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-6492-8 


No. 5265 — 26’ were Fairliner Sedan Cruiser, 1946. Twin-screw, new 
condition, well found, 
No. 5269 — 29’ ’ Chris- soe Express Cruiser, 1939. Very fast and in excellent 
conte. $6,0 

0. 527 day 4 Wheeler Wirtnd Pate Cruiser, 1941, A-1 shape, $8, 
No. S264 — 34’ Chris-Craft Dog House Cruiser, 1941. Well found 09 well 
kept, affords exceptional privacy for owner and guests. 
No. 5226 — 38’ Elco Cruiser, twin-screw, fully equipped, fine condition, $9,800. 
No. 5276 a Custom Built Sport Fisherman, 1940. Excellent construction, 
we onuip 
No. 5224— 40’ Chris-Craft Challenger Cruiser, 1941. 
found, fine ceaeiie. 





Twin-screw, well 


No. 5159 — 42’ A.C.F. Cruiser, 1937. Twin Diesels, $10,500. 

ao 1042 — Ss” Grebe Cruiser, 1938. Excellent condition, owner’s quarters 
sleeps six 

No. °5239 - — 68’ Eldridge McInnis designed, ACF built Cruiser. Also available 


for charter. Comfortable quarters. 
No. 8063 — 23’ Herreshoff Auxiliary Sloop, 1947. Fast and extremely sea- 


worthy 
No. 8062 — 36’ Alden Auxiliary Cutter. Well found, comfortable accommo- 
dations, excellent condition. 
No. 8005 — 51’ John Alden Schooner, for charter. Well constructed, com- 
fortable wey for six in owner’s 
ALL TYPE VESSELS" FOR SALE OR CHARTER 
SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 

















FOR SALE-IN FLORIDA 


36’x 11’x 4’ 6” AUXILIARY KETCH 


Completely rigged and equipped for starting immedi- 
ately on a long cruise. Ours cancelled because of illness. 





@ Crocker design 

@ Sleeps six 

@ Plenty of canvas 

@ Speed under power 814 miles 

@ Everything in first class 
shape 

@ Price $11,500 


@ For complete inventory and 
information write 


EDWIN C. CROSS 


Florida Yacht Basin, Miami, Fla. 
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THIS NEW PUBLICATION OF THE 


North American Yacht Racing Union 


” Required Reading 


FOR EVERY 
— Racing Skipper 
— Racing Committeeman 


— Yacht Club Officer 








Race Committee 
Handbook 


‘Tes BOOK has been prepared under the sponsorship 
of the North American Yacht Racing Union as a use- 
ful book for those who undertake the job of running 
yacht races for their clubs, with the double objective 
of being an instruction manual for inexperienced 
committees and a reference book for more experienced 
officials. It contains chapters on race committee per- 
sonnel, preseason preparations, equipment, instruc- 
tion sheets, courses of various types, committee boats, 
starting and finishing, lines, the actual procedure of 
running races, the holding of protest hearings, series 
in which crews change boats after each race, long dis- 
tance races and other matters. It is illustrated with 
drawings and reproductions of committee boats and 
gear, stake boats, race circulars, course charts, check 
lists, etc. 

Clinton H. Crane, president of the N.A.Y.R.U., ap- 
pointed a committee which included experienced 
racing officials in all parts of the continent whose sug- 
gestions resulted in the RACE COMMITTEE HANDBOOK. 








eee Se ees TEAR OFF AND MAIL??? ?-?-""--- 
Book Department, YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Please send me...cop. . .of the RACE COMMITTEE HANDBOOK, 
price $1.50 per copy. 
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THOMAS D. BOWES, ME. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 

Lafayette Building Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania - 

Lembard 3-0658 and 3-0659 Cable BOMO 











““KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 Marine Underwriters Surveyor 











A. M. DEERING 
Naval Architect 


Specializing in Sail and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 


Yacht Broker 228 N. La Salle St. State 8932 
Marine Insurance CHICAGO 1, ILL. Cable: AMDEER 











HenrY M. DEVEREUX 


Naval Architect 


88 CITY ISLAND AVENUE, CITY ISLA 
NEW YORK 64, N. Y. 4 
Alterations 


Construction Conversions 











GEERD N. HENDEL 
Naval Architect | 
YACHTS AND COMMERCIAL VESSELS 
Specializing in Aluminnm Alloy Yacht Construction 
CAMDEN, MAINE, Tel. 451 











DAIR N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
35 North Raymond Avenue 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 

Telephone: Sycamore 6-7423 











J. MURRAY WATTS & CO. 
Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
ALL TYPES OF DIESEL AND SAILING YACHTS 


301 Rex Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
Tel.: Chestnut Hill 7-1469 Cable Address: ‘‘Murwat” 














Do You Know That there is a collection of famous sea yarns that will 
be a welcome addition to your yachtsman’s library ? That that particular an- 
thology is going into a second big printing because it is such a wonderful 
addition to every sailor's library ? The name of that anthology is 


THE SEA CHEST: A Yachtsman’s Reader 
Edited by Critchell Rimington $3.75 
YACHTING: Book Department, 205 East 42nd, New York 17, New York 
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SWAP CHEST 


Advertisements placed by individu- 
als of psed boats, used engines, or 
other used equipment, for swap or 
exchange with one another. 

20 cents a word—$4.00 minimum 
PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


State if you prefer replies direct, or want 
box number assigned 











Wanted: Small reciprocating steam 
yacht engine, compound or triple expan- 
sion. A. J. Ellsworth, 1619 Marabeau 
Ave., New Orleans, La. 





Replacing library lost in Hurricane. 
Wanted to buy second hand yachting 
and marine books and back numbers of 
yachting magazines. Reply, William 
Atkin, Box 7, Noroton Heights, Conn. 





To sell a boat, list her with Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc., 11 East 44th St., 
N. Y. Nothing too large and nothing too 
small to handle. Ask for a listing card. 





Need additional young men or women 
for Caribbean and South Pacific Cruise. 
70’ Schooner leaving April. Expenses 
about $200 per month, per person. 
Walter C. McNiel, 7429 Bay Front 
Road, Baltimore 19, Md. 





Out of print sea books our specialty. 
Send us your wants. Catalog issued 
February 15th. Caravan Book Service, 
148-30 86th Ave., Jamaica 2, N. Y. 





For Sale: 22’ Auxiliary Sloop. Sleeps 
two; toilet; stove. Motor overhauled 
last season. Marconi rig. $1500. Donald 
Jenkins, 142 Bullman Street, Phillips- 
burg, N. J. 





Wanted: Racing sails for 30 Square 
Meter; please give full description and 
lowest price. Benjamine Flanders, 19 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





For Sale: Star No. 532, excellent condi- 
tion, completely equipped, good racing 
record. For particulars write H. Cahoon, 
99 Salisbury St., Worcester, Mass. 





For Charter: 59’ Auxiliary sloop ‘‘Ty- 
phoon”’ February and March out of 
Miami, Fla. Summer season June 
through September out of New York. 
Sleeps seven. $300 per week with cap- 
tain and cook. Write: John Rathbun, 
General Delivery, Miami, Fla. 





Thinking of buying a small boat? We 
have sailing dinghies, keel and center- 
board sloops, auxiliaries and power 
boats among our offerings; new and 
used. Howard McMichael, Yacht brok- 
erage, Small Boats, 700 Rushmore Ave., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





Richardson Sports Commuter, 1947, 
brand new. Never used. Sleeps four. 
Retails $6200. For quick sale $3750, 
f.o.b. Charlevoix, Mich., D. D. Walker, 
6800 Riviera Drive, Coral Gables, Fla. 





For Sale: Superior 110 and 150 hp. 
Diesels, little use, $1800. Heavy custom 
built vee bottom pleasure or commercial 
boats. Lowest prices. Yacht delivery 
service. Box 471, Brielle, N. J. Tel: 
Manasquan 7-3206. 





* Graduate U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy and University of Michigan, holder 
of Unlimited Chief Officer’s License, 
varied experience in ocean steam and 
sailing vessels, married, 26, desires per- 
manent position with boating concern, 
yacht yard, or brokerage firm. Richard 
Price, 1750 North Washington Ave., 
Scranton, Penn. 





Young man desires position aboard sail- 
ing yacht. Very willing and ambitious. 
Available June. Norm Whestefeld, 85 
Heloise St., Hamden, Conn. 





Wanted: Two couples for cruise in 514 
foot schooner on share expense basis 
N. Y. to San Francisco via Panama 
Canal. Leaving New York May ist. 
V. E. Clark, Box 64, Benicia, Calif. 


For Sale: Two complete sets of sails — 
2 Jibs, Luff 25’, Foot 10’ 4’’, Leach 21’; 
Two Mains, Luff 31’ 6’’, Foot 18’ 6”, 
Leach 35’ 2’’; Two Mizzens, Luff 19’ 
6’’, Foot 9’, Leach 18’ 4’’. Price $135 for 
all six sails or $75 for one complete set. 
Reply E. Bachmann, Grant Ave., Tor- 
resdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Sale: $150, never used, 5 oz. Egyp- 
tian cotton Mainsail 147 sq. ft., Luff 
25’ 8’’, Boom 11’ 4”; Jib 65 sq. ft., Luff 
20’, Foot 7’ 7’. Bargain. John G. Alden, 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Richardson Utility 1946. Used less than 
25 hours. Retails $4800. For quick sale 
$2750 f.o.b. Charlevoix, Mich. D. D. 
Walker, 6800 Riviera Drive, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Retired Air Force Officer free to travel 
anywhere, would deliver yacht to Flor- 
ida or back. Will take charge of yacht 
and full responsibility and supply extra 
crew if necessary or would assist owner 
making trip. Have had plenty of experi- 
ence operating own power boats on 
Pacific Coast and North Atlantic Coast 
for years. Cruising is hobby. No salary 
required. Member of Yacht Club. Bank 
References. Reply Box 2-13. 





Sparkman & Stephens, Hinckley built 
1939 Islander, beautiful condition, com- 
plete inventory. Reasonable cash offers 
considered. Reply Box 2-14. 





Wanted: ‘‘Songs of Sea and Sail” by 
Thomas Fleming Dale in good condi- 
tion. Reply Box 2-15. 





For Sale: Class Q sloop 48’ 6” x 32’ 6’’ 
x 8’ 2” x 6’ 10”, in perfect con- 
dition. Starling Burgess design. Built 
in 1928 by Anker Jensen. Sleeps four or 
five. Galley aft with stove in gimbals. 
30 gal. water, 22 gal. gas. New Universal 
installed in 1945. Feathering propeller. 
Very fast boat completely equipped for 
cruising. Two suits Ratsey sails, two 
Genoa Jibs, one new. One Parachute 
spinnaker, one spinnaker, one Water 
Main, one Overlapping Jib, 6’ Old Town 
Dinghy, one set Code Flags, Winter 
Cover etc., $6500. Gerard H. ‘Spiller, 
42-15 8ist St., Elmhurst, L. I., N.Y. 





Wanted: One feathering propeller, in 
good condition. 2 bladed — 18’; or 3 
bladed — 16’’. Reply Box 2-1. 





38’ Roué designed Marconi Yawl, com- 
plete and just refinished. Have bought 
larger boat and will sell for $8200. At- 
tractive ship, fast sailer. Built °'37. 
Reply Box 2-2. 





In exchange for adventureous cruises, 
Merchant Marine officer, 26, desires to 
meet lady financially able and willing to 
invest in schooner. Reply Box 2-3. 





For Sale: 30’ Friendship Sloop, built 
1942. Three bunks, galley, head, en- 
gine. Excellent condition. $3500. Reply 
Box 2-4. 





For Sale: Wood Pussy sailboat. A-1 
condition. Fully equipped including 
spare mast and mooring anchor. Used 
less than ten hours due to owner’s ill- 
ness. Can be seen by appointment on 
Long Island, forty minutes from N. Y. 
Reply Box 2-5. 





For Sale: 56’ Auxiliary Schooner, Hand 
designed. Built in 1925 by Hodgdon 
Bros. Double planked mahogany. In 
excellent condition. Reply Box 2-6. 





Wanted: Maintenance man, general 
work boys’ sailing camp, Cape Cod. 
Also two college men sailing counsel- 
lors, experienced small boats, summer 
months. Reply Box 2-7. 





Available: Experienced Yacht Captain 
for power cruiser or large yacht. Seven- 
teen years’ sea experience, holding un- 
limited Master’s License. Excellent ref- 
erences. Reply Box 2-8. 





Navigation Students! Accurate fixes at 
home with a mercury type artificial 
horizon. A precision instrument by 
Keuffel & Esser in a handsome wooden 
case. Condition like new. Price $40. 
Reply Box 2-9. 





For Sale: New Genoa racing jib. Hoist 
23’, Foot 15’, used only four times, $200. 
Also, used racing parachute spinnaker 
28’ Leach x’ 25’ Foot, $125. Reply 
Box 2-10. ; 





Cape Codder, 20 years’ experience, all 
types to 70’ North and South. Best of 
references, desires position South, or 
may we bring your boat North, or line 
up with you for the summer. Reply 
Box 2-11. 





Yacht Captain desires year-round posi- 
tion. Twenty-three years’ experience on 
gas and Diesel motor yachts. Excellent 
references. Sober and dependable. 


Knows Florida fishing. Reply Box 2-12. 


International 210, nylon rigged, chrome 
fitted, extra drawers, cockpit cover, full 
suit of light sails, located Marblehead. 
Price $1825. Reply Box 2-16. 





Ex-Coast Guardsman, 24, desires year- 
round position. Sail or power. Working 
knowledge East Coast. Can cook, navi- 
gate; also good know-how of carpentry, 
painting, rigging, and fancy rope work. 
Single, sober, and dependable. Will 
travel anywhere. Reply Box 2-17. 





West Indies Cruise: Am leaving around 
May 20th for extensive W. I. cruise 
aboard my 45’ Ketch. Am interested in 
obtaining two passengers for charter, 
either young married couple or two fel- 
lows. No sea experience necessary. For 
full particulars Reply Box 2-18. 





WANT SHOAL DRAFT AUXIL- 
IARY. Inspectable on Atlantic Coast. 
Yawl or sloop, recently built; accom- 
modating four, two cabins; full head- 
room, enclosed’ toilet, draft not over 
four feet. Give details, price, location. 
Reply Box 2-19. 





For Sale: Thirty-two foot cabin cruiser. 
Powered by Twin 91 Gray engines with 
two-to-one reduction gears. Speed up to 
22 m.p.h. Fully equipped. Boat_ and 
equipment in perfect condition. Price 
$7500. Reply Box 2-20. 





16’ Motor Boat, 1939, with 5 hp. 1942 

isconsin, clutch and trailer, heavy 
construction, fully equipped, price $495. 
Reply Box 2-21. 





For Sale: 26’ Auxiliary sloop ‘‘ Viking,” 
gaff rigged, fast sailer and good sea boat. 
$2500. Can be seen at Bristol-Craft 
Corp., Bristol, R. I. Reply Box 2-22. 





24’, Honduras planked, lead keel day 
sailer, custom built by Morton Johnson 
1940, stainless steel rigging, excellent 
condition. Located Manhasset Bay. 
$1700. Reply Box 2-23. 





Auxiliary cruiser, Marconi sloop rig, 21’ 
l.o.a. shoal draft, keel, two berths, gal- 
ley, enclosed head, 25 hp. Universal. 
$1750. Reply Box 2-24. 





Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 


SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








YACHTING 





FOR SALE 





50’— 474’ Twin-screw all mahogany 
yacht “Little Tyrant.’’ Custom built. 
Former suburban cruiser converted to 
Diesel. In drydock 1941 to 1946. Re- 
cently overhauled. In fine condition. 
Insured for $20,000.Owner now spend- 
ing summers abroad. All cash required. 
Delivery at Boca Raton after March 
15, 1948. Boat can now be seen at its 
dock at Boca Raton Club, Florida, 
upon application to Captain aboard. 
Owner will be living at club from 
January 15th to March 15th. 











FOR SALE — ‘DIANA’ 





1946 Rhodes 33, two suits Ratsey sails. 
Entire boat excellent condition. Fully 
Found. Locat Long Island Sound. 
Reply Box 201, care of YACHTING 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 











FOR SALE CHEAP 


A complete 125-watt radio set 
equipped with a 35-watt voice at- 
tachment, which came off a new 
PCS of the Navy, which was never 
used. Also, one complete Sonor sys- 
tem, also, one complete Radar, in- 
cludi everything necessary for 
immediate installation, and also one 
new Mark-14 Sperry Gyro Compass 
complete with all necessary attach- 
ments ready to install. Also, quite a 
number of additional new parts 
for replacement to all the above 
instruments. Address Detta Cruts- 
inc & Fisninc Corporation, 527 
North Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone, 5-5544. 











WANTED By well-known instrument 


and accessory manufac- 
turer, an engineer with intimate knowl- 
edge of yachting requirements to re- 
design present line of instruments and 
to design and present for manufacture 
new instruments and accessories for 
the yachting trade. Reply Box 204, 
care of Yachting Pub. Corp., 205 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 














SOU’WEST AND BY WEST 
OF CAPE COD 


by LLEWELLYN HowLaNnp—A 
book with real old time salt water 
tang, $3.00. Don’t miss it, order 
now. YACHTING’S Book Depart- 
ee 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, 


YACHT YARDS 


FOR SALE 


East Coast both North and South 
Listings Solicited 


Reply Box 200, care of YACHTING, 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











CAPTAIN 


Capable of Handling Sailboat 
IN ANY WATER 
Quartered in New England in Sum- 
mer; Florida and Carribean in 
Winter. State qualifications and 
salary expected. Reply Box 202, 
c/o Yachting Pub. Corp., 205 

42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

















FOR SALE 


Lovely estate on New River. 
acres, beautifully landsca; Sea 
Wall. One guest house, three bed- 
rooms, three baths. One two-bedroom, 
two-bath house. Large boat house. 
Servants’ quarters. Price $65,000. 
Mrs. W. G. Davis, Box 1542, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 


1% 
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Saul da! 


A Great Book of Yachting Photographs 
By the Famous Marine Photographer 


MORRIS ROSENFELD 


For more than forty years Morris Rosenfeld has been taking 
pictures of yachts and yachting. And, for just as many years, 
yachtsmen everywhere have hoped that someday ‘‘Rosey’s” 
finest photographs would be put in book form. Now, after years 
of preparation, that book which every skipper will want for his 
or her library is rolling off the press. Yacut1Nc has no hesitation 
in saying that we think it is the finest collection of yachting 
photographs ever published. And, when you look through your 
own copy, we know that you will agree. 


Regular edition, $5.00 Deluxe edition, $10.00 





A new book by one of the foremost 
authorities on the subject 


SAILING TO WIN 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


‘*Not since the publication in 1927 ot Manfred Curry’s YACHT 
RACING has there been a book which so thoroughly and clearly 
explains so many of the fundamentals of racing a small boat, or 
even a large one.’ — Arthur Knapp, Jr. 

Whether a tyro or an experienced hand, SAILING TO WIN 
will appeal to every sailboat racing skipper and crewman. Selec- 
tion of a racing boat, tuning, tactics, the care of sails, the racing 
rules, and other topics of vital interest are clearly and compe- 
tently discussed. 


With nearly 100 drawings and diagrams and 16 pages of photographs 
$4.00 





ARE YOU 


all thumbs 


AS A MECHANIC? 


... then this is the book for you. Written by one of the foremost 
authorities in the field, and himself a boat owner, the subject 
matter is simply arranged for the convenience of the boat owner, 
regardless of the intensity of mechanical interest. What engine 
should you select, what simple requirements are to be noted in 
installing it, what are the essentials of owner maintenance, what 
of laying up and going into commission ... all these are here, 
together with chapters on basic ‘‘ know how.”’ 


P OWE FOR THE 


SMALL BOAT 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 
With more than 60 diagrams, $3.00 





— oe oe SE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM == <= == == == = 
Book Department, YacuTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Please send me the following books: 




















My remittance for the above is enclosed [] Send C.0.D. FJ 
Name 
A cosirietscceessdic ction unselected ggildicoen isi gtiet tale eine a 
City | ARERR LT State 
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HUGH ALEXANDER 


INCORPORATED 
W wi = 


All Types of Boats For Sale and Charter in the Chesapeake Bay Area 





615 Maine Ave., S.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
Metropolitan 5352 


ONE SHIPWRIGHT STREET, ANNAPOLIS 














FOR SALE 
45’ HUMPHRY BUILT TWIN-SCREW CRUISER 


MATTHEWS @ RICHARDSON @¢ OLD TOWN 





QUALITY LISTINGS INVITED 


ESSEX BOAT WORKS, INC. 
CONNECTICUT 


FOOT OF FERRY STREET bd ESSEX, 





HAULING @ STORAGE e REPAIRS e BROKERAGE 














?Why Own? cHarrera Yacht! 


Does the maintenance cost 
of your own ship seem un- 
justified? Do you live too far 
away from the seashore, or 
do you lack time to "keep 
and love her, for better or 
worse,” throughout the sea- 
son? WHY OWN? CHAR- 
TER a Yawl, Ketch or 
Schooner, by the season, 
month or less. 








ALDEN 34’ BARNACLE 
Exhibited and Sold by Us 





Henry Baay, Inc. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 




















B. S$. CURRY 
Yacht Designer and Broker 


Kings Lane Essex, Connecticut 


Phone 7-1057 
25’ Centerboard slocp, gaff, 1940, sleeps two, Universal, $2500. 
25’ Centerboard sloop, 1939, sleeps four, Gray, fast, $2200. 

29’ Sloop, Sound Interclub, day-sailer, well-kept, offer. 

29’ Keel-Centerboard sloop, Challenger, two cabins, $6500. 

30’ Centerboard sloop, 1935, sleeps four, Gray 25 h.p., $3400. 
31’ Sloop, 1942, day-sailer, exceptionally fast, $2850, 

32’ Sloop, Herreshoff 1939, day-sailer, sound, fast, $2900. 

33’ Cutter, gaff, Colin Archer design, new Palmer, $7600. 

34’ a yawl, Alden, headroom, two cabins, engine, 





5800. 
35’ Yawl, Winslow design, sleeps six, Gray 4-40, $8700. 
41’ Schooner, gaff, Crowninshield, sleeps four, Gray, $3500. 
43’ Schooner, Alden, several available, centerboard or keel. 


Listings and Inquiries Invited WE SPECIALIZE IN SHOAL DRAFT 
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There’s a Radiomarine Model 





MODEL ET-8028-A 

10 watts. 4 channels. Operates from 6 or 
12 volt battery power supply. Compact, 
sturdy model for smaller pleasure boats. 


MODEL AR-8702-A 

Highly sensitive and selective radio direction 
finder. Easily installed in location of greatest 
convenience. 











YACHTING 


(y r; 2-way SHIP-TO-SHORE 


~ RADIOTELEPHONE 
by RADIOMARINE 


e@ This Radiomarine radiotelephone handles phone 
calls efficiently, quickly—gives years of dependable 
service. It means added safety afloat, freedom from 
worry, savings in time and greater boating pleasure. 

While cruising along offshore you can make and 
receive phone calls from any landwire telephone in 
the country. Speak with your home, office or friends. 
You may phone direct to other boats equipped with 
a radiotelephone. You can contact the U. S. Coast 
Guard. 


S For use aboard pleasure craft, sport fish- 
ermen, sport cruisers, trawlers, tugs and 
small coastwise vessels 


A 30 watts power output 
/ 6 crystal controlled channels 


v4 Operates from either 12, 32, 115 volts 
d-c or 115 volts a-c power supply 


S Compact Transmitter-Receiver-Power 
Unit—All in one cabinet 


MODEL ET-8037 


for every type of craft 
MODEL ET-8012-D 


75 watts. 10 channels. Operates 
from 32 or 110 volt d-c power 
supply. Designed for ocean-going 
vessels, tugs, trawlers and large 
pleasure craft. 
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Pisachcat 


By SPUN YARN 


reminded me of a device that the Lee Rail Vikings employ 

as necessary to restore the balance of cussedness. It ap- 
peared that a disagreeable landlord refused to paint the interior 
of a dwelling when requested by his tenant to do so. Time 
passed, the lease was about to expire and the tenant out of the 
kindness of his heart offered to do the painting himself before 
vacating. The landlord, who seems to have been as simple as he 
was chintzy, accepted the magnanimous offer. The tenant moved 
out and when the landlord looked in he found that the interior 
of the house had indeed been freshly painted — black. 

The Vikings, being allergic to work, wouldn’t go to all that 
trouble. But their method of retaliation is even more effective. 
If a Viking charters a boat from a disagreeable owner and finds 
that her condition is not as represented he first makes a written 
complaint, just as you or I might do. If the conditions of which 
he complains are not corrected during the life of the charter, he 
says nothing and does so little that that little which he does do 
goes unnoticed for several days after the owner has repossessed 
his boat. Then the owner becomes aware of something which he 
endeavors to eradicate by pumping the bilge and flushing it with 
clean water. When the smell persists he tears away the ceiling 
of the main cabin in search of a small rodent or such like that 
might have crawled back there to die. Finding nothing, he 
resorts to fumigation. He also strips bedding, mattresses, and 
linen from the boat before ripping out cupboards, lockers, ice 
box, and the rest of the interior sheathing. It hardly ever occurs 
to him to examine the under side of the cabin table, to which the 
disgruntled Lee Rail Viking had nailed a dead mackerel. . .. 
I should remind the reader that the Vikings are all figments of 
an unruly imagination and that nobody could be as ornery as I 
allege them to be. 


l= SOMETHING in the paper the other day which 


Confidential memo to G. D. F., Jr.: The cutter in the ad in the 
December issue is not sailing with her headsails trimmed to 
windward as you suppose. A second glance at the burgee will 
show you that despite other appearances the cutter is running. 
It so happened that as the crew hauled the mainsail flat to jibe 
around a mark (not shown in the picture) the boat rolled. Or 
have it your own way, remembering that ads are illustrated for 
the purpose of attracting attention. 


Having been guilty of times of poking fun at the nautical 
solecisms committed by lay writers in the American press it 
now gives me pleasure to praise the work of an unknown Cuban 
writing in English in the Havana Post. Said he, describing the 
motor yacht Savitar which had entered port, “The yacht so far 


has been admired by a lot of people. They see it is streamlined 

. . (and) it gives the impression of a beautiful launch on top 
of another, of glasses all about for better looks, closed up, as to 
be presumed, when on the march. The waves knock and go as 
rejected. Wireless and radar are parts and adornments. The 
ship is in diesel engines, of a speed of 15 and up an hour. The 
master said it measures 118 feet overall and is of 177 tons gross. 
Smaller ships in freights move out of Havana the year-round 
since war. . . .” Smile if you will, but then ask yourself if you 
could convey the same ideas as well in Spanish. I’d give a good 
deal to be able to suggest in any language the quality of sea- 
worthiness as expressively as in the sentence, ‘‘The waves knock 
and go as rejected.” 


On Christmas New York’s official weathercrats predicted for 
the following day weather that would be “cloudy with occa- 
sional snow ending during the afternoon.”’ When 25.8 inches of 
“occasional” snow fell in 14 hours, accompanied by a 30-mile 
wind, I was glad that I wasn’t at sea in a small boat. But now 
that I’ve been shoveling almost without interruption for a week 
I’ve revised my ideas of what to be glad about. When snow falls 
on deck of a boat you shovel or sweep it overboard — and that’s 
that. But when it falls to a depth of two feet on a place in the 
country you start with shoveling the car out of the garage and 
end with shoveling snow off the roof of the house and chopping 
ice out of the eaves troughs. At least, I hope that’s the end. A 
sleet storm which is now attending us with full sanction of the 
Weather Bureau hasn’t yet parted the wire that carries current 
to the oil burner, and so the plumbing hasn’t yet frozen up. 
Maybe, all things considered, I ought to wish I lived on a boat in 
Florida during the winter. 


Turning to more cheerful matters, there is more talk of ocean 
racing in Detroit than in any other city I have visited since the 
close of last autumn’s sailing season. The crew of Wendell 
Anderson’s Escapade meet at least once a month to discuss the 
strategy of next summer’s Bermuda Race, and in point of 
enthusiasm J. B. Ford and the crew of his Royono (ex-Mandoo 
IT) are no less keen. These two racer cruising yawls made a hot 
battle of it on the Lakes last year and are preparing to continue 
their rivalry on salt water. Although hailing from Toledo, Fred 
Temple and his Stormy Weather are equally at home in Detroit, 
and this famous yawl is another surefire entry for the Bermuda 
Race. I wish I could say as much for Blitzen. One of her owners 
is more than willing to enter the cutter, but the other would 
rather sail her in home waters. From across the big water comes 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Whenever you cruise, you can count on 
Esso Marine Dealers to help you out 
in dozens of ways in dozens of ports... 
they are friends you find at the famous 
Esso Oval Sign from Maine to Louisiana. 
Whether you need ice, local transporta- 
tion, groceries, free Cruising Guides, 
telephone service—or premium Esso White 
Marine Gasoline and high-quality Esso 
Marine Lubricants ... make fast at the a, 
Esso Oval Sign! You'll find a complete SNS 
line of useful marine accessories, too \ 
—from batteries to sun glasses. 
From there on, it’s Happy Cruising 
for your boat, your crew, and you! 
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SOLD IN THE 18 STATES INDICATED 
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GOOD SERVICE... 


FOR HAPPY CRUISING! 











A SAILOR’S DREAM HARBOR 


The inner harbor, or carenage, at St. George, Grenada, the 
first island in the chain north of Trinidad. A quaint town en- 
circles the anchorage, whose water is nearly as blue as the 
sky. "Carib" swings at anchor in the center of the harbor 


Carleton Mitchell Photo 
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UP THE WINDWARDS 


Cruising the Caribbean Islands from Trinidad to Puerto Rico 


By CARLETON MITCHELL 


(The author was born in New Orleans and did his first sailing on Lake 
Pontchartrain aboard the sloops “Skylark”? and ‘“ Moonraker,” in 
addition to crewing for the reigning Fish Class champion, William 
Porteous. His first offshore and West Indies sailing was in 1932 aboard 
“Temptress,” owned by the late A. C. Strong. Since that time he has 
cruised over 10,000 miles in southern waters. — Ep.) 


+ 


() 


F EVER a good yachtsman should get to Heaven, and tire 
of pearly gates and golden streets, and should be called to 
the Front Office and told to go ahead and redesign the 
place, I am sure that he would come up with something 
amazingly close to that area on this earth lying between 
10° and 20° North Latitude, and 60° and 65° West Longi- 

tude. In other words, the Windward Islands of the Caribbean 

Sea. 

It is one thing to sit behind a typewriter and string together 
words, but another really to convey the joys of cruising the 
lower West Indies. No description can put across the ‘‘feel’’ of 
the Tropics, a lazy contentment based on perfect weather, easy 
hospitality and an inescapable sense of maftana; nor express the 
delight of boisterous sails across the blue water channels be- 
tween islands, the one astern becoming hazier, the one ahead 
clearer, while spray glitters in the sunlight and the 
breeze is warm on bare shoulders; or portray the peace 
and satisfaction of the afternoon cocktail in a quiet 
harbor, as shadows lengthen on the mountains behind 
the village and the fires under cooking pots begin to 
glow. 

Many have said that cruising is a way of life, and 
unquestionably it is. But cruising the West Indies is a 
special kind of cruising, making it a special way of 
living. Not everyone will like it, but those who do will 
find it the finest of lives. Since I made my first island 
landfall — Bimini, on Christmas Eve of 1932—I 
have never gotten over the disease and I have prom- 
ised myself that someday I’d see ’em all, from Trinidad 
to Grand Bahama, that storied chain which links 
South with North America and forms the bulkhead 
dividing the Caribbean from the North Atlantic. 

To spare the reader the disappointment felt by an 
energetic newspaper reporter who interviewed us on 
our return, I might as well warn those who crave ex- 
citement that this is not a tale of high adventure. No 
storms at sea, no clawing off a lee shore, no encounters 
with marine monsters, no battling out of barrooms 






“Carib” spreads her reaching canvas. Designed by John 
Alden, she is 46’ 8” l.0.a., 35’ I.w.l., 12’ beam and 7’ 4” 
draft. With ample freeboard, moderate ketch rig and a fair 
oroportion of inside to outside ballast, she is a comfortable 
sea boat, easily handled 
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with the legs of chairs. This, to be accurate, is nothing more 
than the tale of a cruise of three people (the author, his wife 
Zib, and our professional, Al) in a 46-foot ketch which had been 
named Carzb in anticipation of a sail through the Caribbean. The 
story begins in Trinidad and ends in Puerto Rico, covering some 
three months in time and 900 miles in distance — which, as any 
mathematician can discover, adds up to a “leisurely” cruise. 

Honesty compels me to supplement that it was an “easy” 
cruise, too. We tried to plan it that way and the weather codper- 
ated. During the entire trip we were anchored all but two nights, 
were never out of sight of land, and found conditions ideal, 
navigation absurdly simple, and people everywhere friendly and 
helpful. This is not to imply that the area is utterly devoid of 
difficulties; there are a few, which will be mentioned in passing. 
The hardest part of writing an article like this is to decide what 
to leave out; there is so much that can be said! Unable to cover 
all, I will confine myself to what I believe will be of most value 
to those sailing in our wake. 

The very definition of the term ‘‘ Windward Islands” is con- 
fusing to many. In early days, the Windwards were all the 
islands to the eastward of Puerto Rico, a logical division during 
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the Age of Sail with San Juan the principal port and point of 
reference. Later, the British made a political grouping for ad- 
ministrative purposes and the present terminology came into 
use, which labels the islands south of Martinique the Windward 
Islands and those to the north as far west as the British Virgins 
the Leeward Islands. The old definition is the only one that has 
any*meaning for a sailor, as it stems from the controlling factor 
of the area: the Trade Winds. 

The ‘‘ Northeast Trades,” let it here be noted, are not always 
northeast. It is much more accurate to say that the Trades are 
from the easterly quadrant: they vary through a full eight 
points, from northeast to southeast and, contrary to the im- 
pression of many who have never experienced them, they vary 
considerably in velocity. Very considerably. From my own ob- 
servation, and from the answers to questions put to every native 
schooner captain and weather-wise planter encountered, I have 
come to a few conclusions: there are ‘‘easy years” when the 
Trade Winds are extremely moderate throughout, and in such a 
year the greatest proportion of the winds are well south of east 
(such a year was ’47); the months of November, December and 
January are likely to be windiest, the months of February, 
March and April the most settled and best for cruising. The 















































YACHTING 
wind is most constant away from the islands; a nightly lull — 
and even a “land breeze’’ — is likely to occur close to the shore. 


And when the Trades blow fresh they blow extremely fresh, 
indeed. : 

Which bring us to the thorny path to heaven, the problem of 
getting the small sailing craft to the Windward Islands. The 
choice is rather limited: either staying north of 30° to hold the 
westerlies until roughly in the longitude of the Virgin Islands, or 
slogging dead to windward from Florida through the Bahamas, 
thence to the Virgins by way of the north or south coasts of 
Hispaniola and Puerto Rico. The former involves a long passage 
through an area where extremely bad weather may be encoun- 
tered during the winter months; the latter means over 1000 miles 
of taking it on the nose — which, during a winter when the 
Trades happen to be fresh, can come outside any known defini- 
tion of pleasure. (Rather than buck the Trades at their tough- 
est, during the winter months, a cruiser who can spare the time 
will find conditions much easier in the summer, before hurricane 
season, or in the early fall after the hurricane season is over.) 

There is an alternative, which we used: in the fall of 1946, my 
wife and I suddenly decided we would rather make a cruise of 
the Windward Islands than anything else. As we had lived 
afloat for nearly a year and desired a spell in our home, and as 
we had taken a beating trying to get eastward along the south 
coast of Haiti the previous winter, we decided to attempt to ship 
Carib to Port of Spain on the deck of a steamer. After endless 
long distance telephone calls, arrangements were made. Unfor- 
tunately, this was not a painless process, either: the cost was 
entirely out of reason and after arriving we were saved from real 
difficulty only through the interest of the Commandant of the 
U.S. Naval Operating Base. Still, shipping did allow us to use 
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A ship’s cargo boom 
(right) is prepared to 
hoist ‘‘Carib” over 
the side into the warm 
waters of the Gulf of 
Paria off Port of Spain, 
Trinidad 

















Kingstown, St. Vin- 
cent (lower left). 

“Carib” is inthe fore- 
ground, while just over 
her masts a large native 





trading schooner is 
hove down for the re- 
pair of her rudder 


Carib on the Chesapeake until Thanksgiving, have Christmas at 
home, and be in the Gulf of Paria by the end of January; more- 
over, it gave us time for a leisurely cruise through the islands 
with a stay at each, which the period available for cruising 
would not have permitted had we sailed both ways. 

Carib is a jib-headed ketch, 46’ 8” over all, 35’ water line, 12’ 
beam and slightly over 7’ draft. She was designed by John Alden 
as Malabar XII and built in 1939 by Morse, of Thomaston, 
Maine. On our cruise of the previous winter, which turned out 
to be a 2500 mile circumnavigation of Nassau by way of the 
Exumas, Great Inagua, Haiti, Jamaica, the Cayman Islands, 
Cuba, the Gulf Stream and Providence Channels, she had 
proved to be a comfortable sea boat, easily handled. 

Our cruise up the Windwards really began when Carib’s nose 
poked past the Dragon’s Tooth in the Boca de Monos, the 
narrowest and most easterly of the passes leading from the Gulf 
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of Paria. We had been routed out of our slip at the 
“Naval Base somewhat earlier than desired due to a 
surge coming in across the open waters of the Gulf; we 
were not stowed or “rigged for diving,” so powered 
into sheltered Scotland Bay, lying just off the Boca de 
Monos, to complete the job. It was 4:40 on the after- 
noon of February 9th, 1947, when we streamed the log 
and set a course N XE for the island of Grenada. 

Just clear of the Bocas we ran into a steep confused 
sea; owing to the quantities of rain water poured into 
the Gulf by the jungle rivers draining Venezuela, there 
is almost always a discharge into the ocean to meet the 
currents set up by the Trades. Tide ripples and swirls 
were visible: according to the Hydrographic Office 


A typical Windward Island anchorage, Hillsboro Bay on 
Carriacou, one of the Grenadines. The Grenadines are per- 
fect tropical islands well worth a winter of exploration 


Sailing Directions, the ‘‘ripple frequently becomes a violent 
race, dangerous to small boats.”’ From what I heard there are 
undoubtedly times when this stretch is decidedly unpleasant but 
on this particular afternoon it was no worse than a rip off Nan- 
tucket. And while there are times when the wind is northeast 
and fresh that the 80-mile passage to Grenada can be a killer, 
we were lucky in having a whole sail breeze from just a hair 
south of east, freeing our sheets enough to let Carib slam 
through the slop. 

By dusk, we were well offshore. The sea became more regular 
and our motion easier. Astern lay the mountains of Trinidad, 
the row of islands which form the Bocas, and the somber high- 
lands of Venezuela. With dark ‘appeared the brilliant light on 
Chacachacare Island, and I was able to take bearings to see if 
we had been set below our course. We had not been but later, as 
the distance increased, I thought we were a shade to the west 
and compensated with a half point to the east. The wind fresh- 
ened. Shortly after ten we were favored with a moon, the breeze 
hauled a trifle more and it was just about too good to be true: 
balmy, clear, salt in the air and the log spinning off the miles. 

At 0235 the light on Point Saline, Grenada, appeared bearing 
‘VNW and we altered course for it, having allowed too much for 
drift. We had been just a little over four hours out of the visi- 
bility of the lights, and even this was to be our longest “blind” 
run for some weeks. By 0400 we had the southern peninsula of 
the island on our starboard beam and the sea smoothed as 





At the head of Admiralty Bay, Bequia, one of the Grenadines, stands the picturesque village of Elizabeth Town (left). It is well known as a boat 
building center. A native fisherman (right) comes alongside for cigarettes in the “lee calm” behind Grenada 

















though chopped with a knife. Forty minutes later, we were off 
the town of St. George. Dropping the main we jogged off and 
on awaiting daylight. 

And what an introduction to the Windwards! Grenada is the 
sailor’s dream isle: steep shadowy mountains thrusting abruptly 
from a sea of the deepest blue, white beaches backed by waving 
palms, a harbor so sheltered that the anchor chain always hangs 
straight down, and a quaint town growing up in a semicircle 
right from the quayside. With the first light we hoisted the 
main. The water lay flat and we had bare steerageway. Sleepi- 
ness forgotten, we watched the shore slide ever closer, noted 
new details, smelled the fragrance of the “Isle of Spice.” There 
is no lovelier spot in the West Indies. 

Shortly before nine our anchor plummeted down through the 
clear waters of the Inner Harbor, the Carenage. We shared the 
sanctuary with native trading sloops and schooners; large row- 
boats used as water taxis looked like bugs crawling over glass. 
We rigged awnings and had a late breakfast in the cockpit. The 
peaceful atmosphere of the Tropics settled heavy upon us; we 
felt that we had nothing special to do and a long time to do it. 
The sky overhead was no bluer than the water under the keel, 
and puffy white clouds raced down the valley to cast shifting 
patterns of shadow on the houses of the town. 

It was a hard place to leave but eventually we got away on 
one of the usual perfect mornings. Outside, we experienced our 

(Continued on page 84) 














CONSIDER THE 
MOTOR-SAILER 


What's Her Background and What 
Should She Be Able to Do? 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


HE MOTOR-sailer, as any well informed yacht 
broker (and aren’t they all?) will tell you, has 
been growing in popularity for the past-couple 
of decades. To many yachtsmen she is the 
ideal cruising boat, combining the virtues of 
sail boat and power boat in one hull. But don’t 
ask what a motor-sailer is, in any group of 
yachtsmen, unless you want to start something. She’s a yacht 
that both sails and motes, but beyond that she is all things to 
all men, and seldom the same thing to any two. If you try to 
settle the point by remarking, ‘‘ Well, the Soanso is a typical 
motor-sailer,”’ half the gathering will rise up in scorn and inform 
you that the Soanso is nothing but a motor boat with a fake rig, 
or else the other half will proclaim just as indignantly that she’s 
really a sail boat with an oversized auxiliary engine, and maybe 
a doghouse. 

Since nobody seems to know what the motor-sailer is, it 
would be futile to try to say just when she was born. If there has 
to be a ‘‘first motor-sailer,” our vote goes to the Ltcetera, de- 
signed and built by the Gas Engine and Power Co. in 1889 for 
Louis Q. Jones, of the Hartford Canoe Club, who cruised from 
Portsmouth, Va., to Florida in her that year. She was 30’ L.o.a., 
27’ L.w.l., 7’ 6’ beam and 3’ 0” draft. She had a yawl rig a couple 
of sizes too small for her, a plumb stem, a fantail stern of con- 
temporary naphtha launch type with rudder to match, and a 
naphtha engine, the shiny brass stack of which stuck up out of 
the after end of the cockpit with the main boom cut off short to 
clear it. By modern motor-sailer standards, her conspicuous lack 
was of a pilothouse, but then some modern motor-sailers don’t 
have them either. 

The motor-sailer, anonymously, developed concurrently with 
the internal combustion marine engine in its earlier stages. A 
lot of skeptical owners of motor boats didn’t feel too sure of the 
contraptions which drove them and had small but possibly 
workable sailing rigs installed just in case. At the same time, sail 








“Etcetera,” built by the Gas Engine & Power Co. in 1889 with a naphtha engine, might 


be classed as the first motor-sailer 


“Curlew II’ (ex-“‘Tamaris”), designed by Rhodes, can really sail; and 
makes better than 12 m.p.h. under her twin diesels 


boat owners who had auxiliary engines installed got lazier and 
lazier, or perhaps more and more intrigued with the new form of 
locomotion, and cut down their sailing rigs to purely auxiliary 
proportions. Some of them even went in for fixed cockpit 
canopies, forerunners of the more substantial shelters which 
were to become characteristic of motor-sailers. As you think 
back over these early combinations of power and sail, the gene- 
sis of the motor-sailer becomes pretty clear. 

It wasn’t until after World War I that the motor-sailer 
emerged from among these makeshifts as a distinct and self- 
conscious type of yacht, designated as a motor-sailer or “‘fifty- 
fifty.” This latter name, incidentally, was a lovely opening for 
the scoffers on both sides of the fence, who agreed (for once) that 
the boats were only 50 per cent efficient under either method 
of propulsion — and in some early examples the 
contention was not altogether without reason. 

The first distinctly-typed motor-sailer I re- 
member seeing was the Rusugeo, owned by Dr. 
George B. Farnsworth, at Christmas Cove, Me., 
in 1920, and she was politely referred to as a 
schooner. Designed by Charles D. Mower, she 
was just over 37 feet on deck, beamy, and with 5’ 
draft. She was high sided and short ended, with 
outboard rudder and continuous sheer. She had a 
short schooner rig, all inboard, and a 20-30 hp. 
heavy duty Frisbie engine. She was no beauty, 
nor was she any ocean greyhound under either 
sail or power. 

There was a story current around Christmas 
Cove at the time about an old local boatman 
being shown over Rusugeo and vouchsafing no 
more than an occasional grunt to indicate his 
reactions, 

“Got a lot of room in her, hasn’t she, Cap- 
tain,’”’ someone finally ventured. 

“Yep,” said the old man. “‘So’s my barn,”’ and 
departed without further comment. 
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“Cheerio” (right) was one of the early Mower motor-sailers. ‘‘Sea 
Spray” (ex-“Cero Il’) (below), built by Luders in 1934, sails well 
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Yet some years later this very boat, with no engine in her at 
all but with a somewhat increased schooner rig, including a 
bowsprit and taller mainmast, was sailed out to Tahiti and 
made the passage in normal time and without difficulty. 

In the next two or three years a number of Mower boats simi- 
lar to Rusugeo in many respects were built and the type, then 
generally referred to as “‘fifty-fifties,”’ gained recognition. They 
were also variously called ‘‘motor-schooners,” “‘motor-ketches,”’ 
“full powered auxiliaries,” and ‘auxiliary power cruisers.”’ 
Looking back through the magazines of the early ’20’s, you note 
that designers and writers did a lot of sparring around with the 
terminology for this type of boat, and a lot of semi-apologetic 
explaining of the whys and wherefores of their combinations of 
power and sail. For that matter, a lot of semi-retired wind- 
jammers still insist on having their stubby-rigged motor-sailers 
classified as sloops, ketches and schooners in club year books 
and other listings. 

Gordon Munro was one of the first naval architects to come 
out flat-footed for the “‘fifty-fifty,” calling her by name and 
making no bones about why he liked her. Most of Mr. Munro’s 
earlier motor-sailers were, in appearance, hull and rig, more 
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motor than sail boats, though a few years later he leaned 
strongly and successfully in the other direction. 

The name most often identified with the motor-sailer is 
that of the late William H. Hand, Jr., who specialized in the 
type for the last twenty years of his career. He designed and 
had built for himself, in 1927, the 46’ over all Water Witch. 
She had a small ketch rig, plumb ends, a semi-encloged ‘‘ wheel- 
house” over the forward end of her big cockpit, and was of 
much heavier displacement and somewhat deeper draft than 
even the seagoing type of out-and-out power boat. 

Unlike most designers, Mr. Hand never made any claims of 
high sailing performance for his motor-sailers. An inveterate 
swordfisherman, spending most of his summers off on the 
grounds, he personally used his engines practically all the time 
when under way. The sail was to steady the ship in a seaway, 
to heave to under at night on the grounds, and to get him home 
in case of an engine casualty. His boats would sail, if you had 
either plenty of time or a strong leading breeze, but they were 
meant to cruise under power with the sail definitely the auxili- 
ary. They were, in fact, a yachting adaptation of the “dragger”’ 
type of fishing vessel that was superseding the old schooners in 
the ’20s, just as the schooners Mr. Hand and other designers 
had been building were adaptations of the earlier fishing 
schooners. There must have been at least 100 of them built 
to his designs, and a yachtsman can spot a Hand motor-sailer 
as far as he can see her by certain characteristics easier to rec- 
ognize than to describe. 

More of a sailing type was Daniel Bacon’s 49’ Querida, de- 
signed by John G. Alden in 1925. Called a ‘“‘raised deck sloop,” 
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Lagarde 
Sill Hand’s own “‘Seal’”’ (left) built in 1933, was typical of that designer’s work. Like the deadrise motor-sailers designed and built by Ralph H. 


Wiley (right) she is primarily a power vessel, with her sails auxiliary to her engines 
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“Old Salt,”’ by John Alden, (left) and ‘‘Stormy’”’ (right) by Edwin Monk, of Seattle, are typical of the moderate-sized motor-sailers built during the 
1930s, capable of full motor cruiser performance under power and of fair performance under sail 


she had an inboard gaff rig of modest proportions, a motor 
boat’s raised deck profile, full power and, like most of the 
motor-sailers which followed her from Mr. Alden’s board, she 
was a creditable performer, though naturally not fast, under 
sail alone. 

By the early ’30’s the motor-sailer was an established and 
flourishing distinct type and the argument about what she 
was, or should be, had already gotten under way. Fuel was 
added to this fire by the performance of a couple of motor- 
sailers designed by Gordon Munro, Nancy R, in 1929, and 
Harbinger, 1930, both about 35 feet over all. They were sur- 
prising boats. Both of them went in for racing and Nancy R 


won prizes in the New London-Gibson Island and the Bayside- 
Block Island races, much to the embarrassment of the sailors 
who had laughed when this ‘‘motor boat” came up to the 
starting line. While these two boats had above-water hull pro- 
files of motor boat type, and big engines which gave them full 
motor boat performance under power, they were in other re- 
spects full fledged sailing craft, long-legged and tall-sparred. 
Nancy R drew only an inch under six feet of water, with a 
heavy lead keel, and carried 697 square feet of sail on a mast 
taller than that of many a cruising sloop of her size. Her under- 
body was clearly that of a sailing yacht. 
(Continued on page 86) 


Two motor-sailers that won racing honors under sail. ““Nancy R” (left) by Gordon Munro confounded the critics in 1929 by winning a Gibson 
Island Race. The Sparkman and Stephens-designed Crusailers (right) were among the few stock motor-sailers 
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“Lyndonia,”’ 230’ 0.a. steam yacht built for Cyrus H. K. Curtis in 1920, was a fine example of her now-vanished type of rich man’s yacht 


THREE DECADES OF YACHTING 


The Trend Is to Smaller, More Efficient Yachts 
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By WILLIAM G. WOOD 


(Mr. Wood ts president of the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, 
with which he has been associated for more than 30 years. — Ep.) 


asked many questions about yachting in the bygone era, 

and about his ideas of the future of the sport. Some of 
the questions come from the merely curious but most are from 
those whose real interest in yachting prompts them to keep 
abreast of current and anticipated changes in the sport. 

Many thought that the pattern of yacht building following 
World War II would follow that of some other industries. But 
the automobile and the aircraft, for instance, are merely means 
of transportation. A man’s yacht, however, is as individual as 
his personality, reflecting as she does his tastes, his likes and dis- 
likes, his love of sport or luxurious living, his desire for adven- 


vu SINCE reconversion began, the writer has been 





A modern 42-footer like ‘‘Despatcher’’ has the. accommodations of a 
60-footer of a few- years ago, plus simplicity of operation 





ture and many other factors which are personal with each one of 
us. 

There is no such thing as ‘‘the world’s best yacht.” The 
worth of a yacht depends on what her owner gets out of her, 
whether it be cruising range, comfort, simplicity, flexibility, 
economy, or what have you. Hence the yacht builders can never 
evolve a universal model, or rubber stamp type. One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison, and the yachtsman is among the 
most individualistic of men. 

However, there are definite trends in yacht design and build- 
ing. Many basic restrictions which affected yacht design in the 
’20s no longer prevail. The need for large crews has been over- 
come by the simplification of machinery and the making of 
many phases of boat operation more or less automatic. To my 
mind, the day of 150- to 300-foot yachts with their crews of 
from 10 to 70 men is past. They are as outmoded as the three-ton 
automobile of 1910. The lessons of the fabulous ’20s, the frugal 
’30s and the stormy ’40s have been well and lastingly learned by 


‘the discerning. Furthermore, confiscatory taxes, limited profits 


from investments, and labor difficulties have caused a down- 
ward trend in size of yachts to accompany an upward trend in 
performance. , 

In planning the yacht of the future, many details have to be 
considered, not the least of which is the change in people’s living 
habits. The eight-course dinner has gone the way of the coach- 
and-four.- Man now lives at a rapid pace, travels fast, thinks 
fast and acts fast. New paths to pleasure have opened, tran- 
scending the narrower concepts of our forbears, to whom luxury 
was sometimes a matter of quantity rather than quality. 

The longer week-end has given countless thousands leisure 
which many of them had to learn how to enjoy to the fullest. 

Many took to life afloat, where new vistas opened not only to 
the yacht owner but to his wife, family and friends. The new- 
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comers to the sport have far different concepts of living than the 
staid yachtsmen of other days who used his 250-footer only two 
or three weeks a year. This new group is afloat every week, as 
long as good weather holds. Their yachts must be ready for use 
with no further planning than a phone call to the club or yacht 
yard. Today’s 40-footer has more room, speed, guest accommo- 
dations, comfort and economy than a 60-footer had in 1928. 
The modern 75-footer outdoes the old 100-footer, and a 125-foot 
keel of 1948 will carry more real luxury, at half the expense, 
than could have been designed into a far larger yacht in 1928. 

Power plant development, particularly in diesel engines, has 
reduced the size of a given power unit, allowing more living 
space, in a hull of a given length, and greater economy of fuel. 
Similarly in sailing craft, new developments in rig and sails have 
made it possible for lighter and easier-driven hulls to give per- 
formance equal to that of larger and heavier craft. 

An example of how modern inventions have simplified life 
afloat is the introduction of packaged frozen meals, which can 
be ordered by telephone and dropped into a deep-freeze locker. 
Mechanical refrigeration and the substitution of light metals 
and indestructible plastics for older, heavier and bulkier ma- 
terials save weight, space and trouble. The old-time wheelhouse 
was filled with gadgets and switchboards. Today, with remote 
controls, solenoid switches and automatic devices, most of the 
cumbersome machinery below is seldom seen by the owner ‘or 
his guests. This simplicity of control makes owner-operation of 
the 65-footer the rule rather than the exception, so that the 
paid hand’s duties today are much less exacting. The saving in 
the number of paid hands required, again, leaves space for carry- 
ing additional guests. 

Now a word about construction. Basically, the modern yacht 
has a hull built to age-old standards, with improvements in 
structural design, of course, incorporated. Automatic machinery 
for joining and shaping is a time and money saver, somewhat 
offset by the rise in the cost of the hand labor still necessary in 
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Square-rigged auxiliary yachts 
like ‘‘Seven Seas’ required 
huge crews, by modern stand- 
ards, and few sailors can be 
found today who know how to 
handle square rig. One or two 
are still in commission, but this 
picturesque element of the 
yachting scene has for the most 
part disappeared 


H. H. Harris 


quality construction. Properly selected and seasoned lumber is 
available to all good yacht builders. Oak for frames, mahogany 
and cedar for planking, teak for decking, and other woods are 
still the basic materials for the good yacht, though plywood, 
metals, and plastics are gradually being introduced. 

I have always been a believer in full-weight material, particu- 
larly in yachts designed to go offshore. Weight saving is not al- 
ways conducive to smooth sailing, for the waters are not subject 
to such improvements as make the modern highway usable for 
lighter automobiles. What weight-saving is done is usually 
above the water line, where it reduces rolling and pitching. 
Every cubic inch of material must withstand every conceivable 
test. 

In conclusion, 30 years of yachting have indicated to-me that 
a yacht must primarily embody seaworthiness, longevity and 
means for comfortable living. With the development of inland 
waterways, suitable club anchorages and fueling depots, yacht- 
ing is destined to grow to unlimited proportions. Such develop- 
ments will make life afloat as luxurious and comfortable as life 
ashore, with the added advantages of health and recreation. ° 








“Blue Swan,” built in 1946, exemplifies the 60-footer of today which 
has replaced larger yachts of pre-war days 


The 154’ “Avalanche,” built for 
Anson W. Hard, was the last word 
in 1930 — few of her size are in 


commission now 
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THE CRUISE OF 
THE “GAUCHO” 


Part II] — From Gibraltar to Gibraltar 
By ERNESTO URIBURU 


[In two previous installments, Sr. Uriburu has told how he had 
“‘Gaucho”’ designed, built and equipped for a long ocean voyage, 


and described the first part of his cruise, from Buenos Aires via 
Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Dakar and the Canary Islands to Gi- 
braltar. — Ep.] 









E ANCHORED in the inner harbor of the 
Royal Gibraltar Y.C., one of the oldest 
institutions of its kind in Europe, founded 
in 1829. Vice Admiral Sir Victor Crutch- 
ley, Flag Officer of the naval base and the 
club’s commodore, a big Viking-looking 
man, with a blond and white beard and 
twinkling blue eyes, invited us for lunch at the Mount, his offi- 
cial residence. Everybody in his charming family was interested 
in yachting and that same afternoon the Admiral, at the tiller of 
a navy gig with his wife and niece as crew, took part in a regatta. 
We spent several days at the Bay and appreciated the hospital- 
ity and good fellowship of the club’s members. 

At the invitation of the Real Club Nautico of Algeciras, 
Gaucho sailed across the Bay, a five-mile jaunt. We were re- 
ceived by Alvaro de Urzaiz, sailing his Star Yzarra. He is secre- 
tary of the club, a descendant from Alvaro de Bazan, Marquis 
of Santa Cruz, one of the great strategists of naval warfare and 
leader of the victorious Allies in the battle of Lepanto against 
the Turks. That evening we had the unusual experience of walk- 
ing in the garden of his ancestral home in the yellowish light of 
old galley’s lanterns, rare relics of one of the decisive sea battles 
in history. 

The club is a new institution, its social building under con- 
struction, but we had a great reunion. One of the members, the 
Marquis of Bonanaro, taught the ‘‘Gauchos”’ the subtleties of 
sherry drinking. We absorbed the lesson so well that 22 hours 
later it still continued. Although the scene had changed, we 
were surrounded by singers and dancers who made still better 
their unforgettable hospitality. 

December 2nd we’left the Bay for Algiers, 380 miles away. 
After one calm day we met a west wind that turned into a hard 
northeaster. The blue Mediterranean, during December and 
January, becomes the Mare Nostrum of Roman days and 
shows a real Latin temperament, getting angry at the slightest 
provocation. Short waves that reach a height of 12 feet made 
Gaucho dance a crazy boogie-woogie, and we seldom ended our 
watches without a wet behind. As soon as the seas get organ- 
ized, there comes a shift in the wind and new cross-seas are 
formed. On occasions the wind will jump 180°, then after a while 
return to the prevailing westerly. After a period of rage, the 
Mediterranean becomes blue and beautiful again, like a smile 
on a beautiful girl’s face after an outburst of temper. 

December 5th, in rough weather and wind of gale force, we 
entered Algiers. In the inner harbor, where nobody seemed to 
be around, Gaucho was anchored a stone’s throw from the 
Pefion, an old fortress and historical landmark, about 3:00 a.m. 
Suddenly several men in a launch welcomed us with levelled re- 
volvers. They were customs officers surprised by our late en- 
trance and later, over a few bottles of ‘“‘ Mendoza red,’’ they ex- 
plained gaily that at first they thought we were Spanish contra- 
bandists. The Pefion was built by the Spaniards in 1510, lost to 
the Turks in 1529, and until 1830 was the stronghold of corsairs 
and the meeting place of sea robbers and rascals of all nationali- 
ties and creeds. 

At dawn the old city appeared in its strange beauty. Several 
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Although her working sails are small and heavy, ‘‘ 
good spread of light canvas when the wind is light and fair 


Gaucho”’ can set a 


modern buildings bordered the shore but up the hill lay the 
Kasbah, the Arab citadel, with its misery and dirty holes, like a 
moth-eaten history book hidden behind white stucco walls 
under the bright African sun. The city belonged tio the Romans 
for a time; the Vandals, the Arabs, the Turks and the French 
owned it in succession. It is a city of contradictions; birthplace 
of Apuleius, famous Roman writer of obscene fiction and of 
Saint Augustine, a prince in Christendom, and is a frontier city 
between civilizations. | 

At the foot of the hills stretches the Rue de la Lyre, where 
Arab ex-lords, now filthy and ragged, read the future to pass- 
ersby in a heap of sand over a handkerchief for five francs; or 
write, in red ink, Koran prayers, without losing for a minute 
their majestic appearance. Hot sausage vendors cook their 
wares over the grill with the same gesture as the readers of the 
future, also for five francs. 

Gaucho was anchored at the Sports Nautique of Algiers, sur- 
rounded by fishing boats, motor boats and sailing craft of every 
description. The members of the Club were a mixed and con- 
genial crowd. Postwar conditions make them combine their 
yachting with fishing for their home larders. One day we got 
together around a large pot filled with the classical bouilla- 
baisse, with noodles & la mode, of Algiers, a highly spiced fish 
chowder that complemented perfectly their delicious wines. A 
fine bunch of men of the sea, they can tell strongly colored yarns 
with the grace and humor of a Marseillais. 

The bottom of the inner harbor at Algiers was so criss-crossed 
by old cables and chains that we had to leave our Danforth 
behind as a prize for divers. The weather was extremely rough; 
we heard that the port of Marseille was closed and weather 
reports informed us of winds up to Force 11. Having a good ship 
and a seasoned crew, we sailed just the same, on the premise 
that during the winter you expect bad weather in the Mediter- 
ranean and that it is better, on a long cruise, to face bad weather 
when you are rested than to meet it when you are tired. 

The westerly wind was blowing Force 8. We ran before it 
under a reefed forestaysail, making between 514 and 6 knots. 
At times the sea was breaking but, being a double-ender, Gaucho 
rode well and dry. The seas passed us and sometimes Gaucho 
gave the impression of going astern. She rolled heavily all the 
way but three and a half days later we had negotiated 420 
miles and, about 3:00 a.m., we entered the port of La Goulette, 
the outer harbor of Tunis. 
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The lights of the canal that crosses 
the Tunis Lagoon were out, so we made 


fast to an old, burned destroyer and Suez and back in this installment (above). A 
waited for daybreak. At dawn we ob- “Ship of the desert’? and its skipper (right) 


served many wrecks nearby, burned out 

by the bombing that followed the German retreat to Cape Bon. 
The docks were covered with twisted iron plates, pieces of 
machinery, shafts and boilers. Some piers were lopsided. A 
wooden-legged man cared for heaps of duds. “ Danger, Live 
Bombs,” read a sign. 

A pilot came in the morning. We remained in Tunis for a day 
and returned to La Goulette to dock at the private pier of the 
Carthage Y.C., built over the ruins of the ancient city. Mem- 
bers of the club drove often from Tunis, bringing us baskets of 
jumbo shrimps, rouget and flounders from the fisheries of the 
Tunis lagoon. The 22nd of December we left La Goulette for 
Alexandria, Egypt. As we moved out we looked down through 
the water trying to find the stone circle that marked the port 
where Hamilcar kept his vessels, but could not see it. The few 
ruins of Carthage that were left by the Romans, by the Vandals, 
by the Turks, by the Germans and by the clouds of Flying 
Fortresses ‘are just a cocktail of history. 

It was rough at sea when we turned Cape Bon, again running 
before the westerly winds. During the night a sea broke over my 
cabin with such a crash that I jumped off my berth thinking 
that we had struck a derelict. On Christmas Day we sighted 
Malta. The sea and wind made us think of home — of the peace 


One of the days when the weather smiled on the ‘“‘Gauchos.” 


““Gaucho”’ cruises from Gibraltar through the 
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and quiet of the sultry summer days and slightly cooler evenings: 
of our Christmas in the Argentine. Mother Nature was singing a. 
loud carol. The thought of a roast turkey prevailed in our 
imaginations. 

Lobo looked at Malta. “It’s only eight miles away!” he 
sighed. ‘‘It is a pity not to stop there on Christmas Day!” But. 
we were getting behind our schedule, so Malta and a possible 
turkey vanished astern. The going was rugged, the seas blue 
with snowy whitecaps. At night we had the classic bad weather 
dinner of boiled potatoes with their jackets, a can of peaches, 
and POP went the cork of a bottle of champagne! That was our 
celebration. Later, I tried to explain to my crew something 
about the conjunction of planets that led the wise men to Bethle- 
hem. Somehow I got tangled in my explanation, ‘‘ The stars are 
too bright tonight!” I said in confusion. ‘‘ But they may have a 
reason for that. Merry Christmas to you, and Buena Guardia! 
(Good watch),’”’ I told Lobo, who replaced me at the tiller. 

“Merry Christmas!”’ he answered, looking into the darkness, 
perhaps dreaming of smoking dishes or thinking of the little 
baby boy born in Bethlehem. 

In Gibraltar I had made a bet with the Egyptian Prince 
Ismail Hassan, owner of the yacht L’Inconnu, that I would 
arrive at Alexandria before the end of the year. At 6:00 p.m., on 
the 30th of December, we entered that port and anchored at the 
Royal Y.C. of Egypt. The six bottles came in handy for the 
New Year’s celebration that we had with some fellow yachts- 
men of the Sarie, a double-ender about the size of the Gaucho 
on her way from Oslo, Norway, to Durban, South Africa. We 
were surrounded by big yachts, including the royal yacht 
Maharousha, of 3600 tons, a gift of Queen Victoria of England 
to the Sultan of Turkey 80 years ago. Formerly a side-wheeler, 
after several transformations and changes of engines she is 
actually King Farouk’s official vessel and a beautiful one. The 


king’s private yacht is the 1500 ton Fakhr El Bihar, built by: 


Camper and Nicholsons. The club has a splendid building which 
is under the supervision of the Club’s Honorary Secretary, 
Colin Marshall, a great yachtsman. He was most helpful to us, 
trying to arrange things with the local authorities. We were not 
received as messengers of good will but as a cargo boat in ballast 
and we had to go through all the routine of entering and clearing 
a big ship. ; 

The cab that serviced the club was driven by an interesting 
character, Captain Henesi. He thanked me every time I entered 
the car and again when leaving. Once in a while he stopped his 
car and blew out the carburetor with a noise like a trumpet. 
One morning he came with his son and they seemed very ex- 
cited. “‘ My son, Sir,’’ Henesi said, ‘‘my little son! He is a good 
boy, Captain! He handed a bomb to his teacher this morning 
but he was only hurt. The teacher is a bad man, Captain. He 
sends my little boy back home when he is only ten minutes 
late.” 
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At all this the boy, about 15, smiled sheepishly. In his lingo he tried to explain to me that 
the bomb was not well made, so to increase its effectiveness he set the classroom on fire and 
when the police came they attached a wire from the trolley cable to the door knobs in order 
to give the cops a “‘shake.”’ 

“But, he is a good boy, Captain.” 

I rode to Cairo by train, from which you see the enormous sails of the gaiassa that ply the 
canals by the hundreds. They carry a lateen sail and their yards are sometimes over 100’ 
long. They move slowly in the canals, sometimes using poles or being towed by natives. No 
motors are used, as human labor is plentiful and cheap. There is something graceful about 
these Nile boats. Technically they appear absurd but, as they have been in use for over 
5000 years, they must have some virtues. 

Upon my return from Cairo I found we had uninvited guests aboard, robbers. Clothing, a 
bag full of souvenirs and twenty pounds in bills that Lobo had hidden in an old cap were 
gone. Bobby was alone on board when they came, tired and doped by the smell of fresh 
paint. The robbers worked with the silence and sneakiness that have made Arabs famous as 
ambush soldiers. Finally a flashlight in Bobby’s face woke him up. He grabbed a “ Rosalie” 
(French bayonet), thin as a skewer, and ran after the robbers, who jumped into * “* hwat 
and raced away, calling ‘‘ Police! Police!”’ Quite codperative, as robbers go! 

Gaucho’s topsides were painted. The interior had to be refinished, but the weather was 
cold and we decided to finish the work at a warmer place. For three days I cruised from 
office to office, fulfilling the formalities for clearing. It cost me a lot of money to leave, be- 
tween tips and graft. Captain Henesi yessed me to death the day we sailed. We drove around 
to get some fresh food and when, upon returning, I asked him about the cost of the ride he 
replied, “As you want, Captain.” 

“Tt is probably what you want, Henesi,” I answered. 

“Oh, no! Captain,” he said. 

Jokingly I gave him 5 piastres — the ride was worth 35. He accepted them and with a 
nasty voice he said, ‘Bon Voyage, Captain.’’ I gave him ten more, he grabbed them, and 
still with a disagreeable voice he said, ‘“‘ Bon Voyage, Captain!’ Little by little, as you tune a 
guitar string, I gave him more money. When I reached 35 piastres he gave me a wholesome 
“Bon Voyage.” I gave him ten more piastres. ‘‘ Captain, remember Henesi needs a new pair 
of pants!”’ he exclaimed. With still ten more piastres he said with a roguish expression on his 
face, “‘ Don’t go today, Captain. Would you like a nice Syrian girl?” By then he was tuned 
all right. 

It was about 150 miles to Port Said at the entrance to the Suez Canal, where the managers 
and employees of the Compagnie du Canal de Suez are polite and helpful. It is a real pleasure 
to sail through this magnificent canal. Most of the pilots and employees are Greeks and speak 
an average of five languages. 

About halfway between Port Said and Suez are the Bitter Lakes and the city of Ismailia. 
Around the shore you see lots of reminders of the war. Boats row in a circle with boys 
stamping in the boat with one foot and slapping the water with a flat pole to drive the fish 
into a net, combining this fairly lucrative industry with selling a little contraband hashish. 
Along the canal, the desert extends to both shores and gangs of Arabs work to hold back the 
invading sands. Gaucho, at six knots, passed the British army camps, where German prison- 
ers stared at us. Here and there were heaps of twisted iron, exploded boilers and eerie looking 
remains of ships sunk by mines dropped by German fliers. At night, moored at a station, we 
could see the procession of powerful searchlights of big ships, freighters, aircraft carriers, 
tankers, bound to the Gulf, to Indo-China, to India, carrying the trade of the world through 
this magnificent engineering achievement. 

At Suez, we went through the usual bureaucratic routine and moored at the private port 
of the Compagnie du Canal de Suez at Port Tewfik. The employees of the company live in 
villas and the place is well kept. Music is provided by a band of German prisoners who, at 
closing time, played ‘‘God Save the King,”’ the “‘ Marseillaise”’ and the Egyptian anthem, 
with evident dislike. 

We had planned to continue our trip toward the Seychelles Islands in the Indian Ocean 
but I was tired of red tape and “‘baksheesh.”’ It was late in the season anyway, and I de- 
cided to return to civilization. Kipling was not using poetic license when he said that east of 
Suez “‘the best is like the worst.”’ America was 7000 nautical miles away — quite a distance 
in a 50’ ketch — and we wanted to arrive there by the end of the summer. We went back 
through the Canaland from Port Said steered toward Messinain Sicily, about 10C0 miles away. 

It was a hard trip, with the wind in the western quadrant and a head sea most of the time. 
One day we beat about 120 miles and the next morning we were ten miles behind our position 
of the day before. We furled our sails and at 800 r.p.m. made some headway under power. 
Because of the shortness of the seas it was like riding a bronco. Our meals became simple, 
with potatoes and the twin Egyptian onions, boiled or sauté, and sometimes I made 
a white sauce that matched any concoction. We had plenty of dates and citrus fruits. The 
“Gauchos” were in good physical shape and never had to use the ‘little hospital.”’ We ate 
sparingly of dried fruits in compote. Almonds and, occasionally, honey were our desserts. 
Hard tack was our bread, with little butter and plenty of olive oil. Every day we had a pill 
of a vitamin compound. A long stay in port with too much rich food and drinks softens one 
up, and the first days at sea were hard. We were glad to enter the Strait of Messina, where 
we had a 35-mile beam wind. Gaucho, despite her small sail area, got her rail down to the 
water level and moved fast, aided by the strong current in the Strait. Late in the evening, 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Gene Peer Badger 
A gaiassa on the Cairo-Ilsmailia canal. 
The “mules” make 6 cents a day 


In the Balearic Islands. The yacht club 
at Palma, Mallorca, and (below) an old 
mill still making flour 
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From either astern or ahead, each bend of the St. Johns opens up ever-changing vistas of almost tropical beauty 
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ST. JOHNS AHOY! 


Discovering One of Florida’s Most Picturesque Waterways 


OR THOSE yachtsmen who are fortunate enough to have a 
Florida cruise on their winter or late spring agenda, it is here 
and now suggested that they turn inland and discover for them- 
selves one of the nation’s most picturesque waterways — the St. 
Johns River. Winding through Florida’s back country and possessing 
an almost tropical lushness in its southern reaches, it affords the 
cruiser the opportunity of enjoying ‘“‘inland cruising”’ of a type which 
is in almost every way unique. There is excellent fresh water fishing 
throughout most of its length and, if it’s wild life one is after, panther, 
bear, deer and wild cat are to be found along its banks while almost 
every type of game bird is to be seen aloft. 
Last winter two members of YacHTING’s staff went to see for them- 
selves, voyaging aboard M. K. Reynold’s 56’ Dawn cruiser Pelican, 








‘Pelican’ met the training ship ‘‘Danmark” outward bound from St. Petersburg 
and on her way back to Denmark 
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Markers along the 
St. Johns are, for the 
most part, similar in 
construction to those 
found along the In- 
tracoastal Water- 
way. The river is well 
charted, and pilot- 
ing problems are 





few 


Captain Howard commanding. From our cruising log we pass 
on the following information for current or future reference. 

Rising in Lake Helen Blazes, which is some 30 miles inland 
from Melbourne on Florida’s East Coast, the St. Johns flows 
northward in a meandering fashion some 250 miles to Jackson- 
ville, where it swings east and empties into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The heart of Florida is pin pricked with hundreds of springs and 
countless lakes; the former feed the latter and collectively 
they serve as the St. Johns’ many sources. Lake George is the 
largest of the river’s appendages and a substantial piece of 
water it is. Numerous smaller rivers flow into the St. Johns, the 
most famous being the historic Ocklawaha, which is nearly 100 
miles in length (but no longer navigable except for craft of 
from 4’ to 5’ draft). 

Somewhat like Gaul, the St. Johns is divided into three parts. 
The first area, winding southward, is from Jacksonville to Lake 
George. Here the width of the channel averages 200 feet and 
more, and has a depth from 12 to 13. Throughout these reaches 
the river is tidal (and salty), with a rise and fall of from 6 to 
20 inches. From Lake George to Sanford the channel narrows to 
an average of 100 feet, but maintains a depth of eight feet. 
From Lake George southward the water is fresh. Beginning at 
Lake George the cruiser enters a sub-tropical wilderness. The 
river bends and winds past swamps and small estuaries, while 
its banks are almost solidly lined with occasional palms and 
moss covered trees — cypress, water oak and maple. From 
Sanford to Lake Harney — which, for all practical purposes, is 
the end of navigation — the mean depth is a safe five feet. 

Obviously such a passage can best be made in a cruiser; to 
take any auxiliary but a small one south of Sanford would be 
asking for trouble. There are few if any piloting problems, as 

(Continued on page 89) 





For the yachtsman who espouses either Audubon or Ike Walton, a passage along the St. 








“‘Pelican’’ entering the stream leading to Silver Glen Springs, Lake 
George. Cutting a path (below) through the water hyacinths 





“Pelican” alongside the “‘island’”’ of one of the river’s bridges 
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An outboard “‘trailer cruiser,” 19’ l.0.a., which was designed by William F. Crosby and experimentally 
built by Evinrude Motors. Depending on equipment, she weighs between 1100 and 1500 pounds 


TRAILER CRUISING 


Part Il —Further Thoughts on the Subject of “Yachting 


Unlimited,” with Particular Emphasis on Trailers 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


DISCUSSED Puffin and Poly-Wog at some length in the 
first installment because they are examples of trailer 
cruisers which have proved successful in prolonged service. 
There is, however, some choice in the neighborhood of the 
20’ X 8’ X 2’ 6” X 2000 lbs. limits I set, both of “stock” 
boats and special designs, from which to select the boat 
particularly suited to individual needs. 

Among those of particular interest in the realm of power with- 
out sail, is the 20’ cruiser mentioned in the closing paragraphs 
of Part I. This is the CruisAlong, a stock cabin cruiser developed 
in the yard of M. M. Davis & Son, Inc. With one exception, the 
new 19’ McChesney cruiser built onthe Pacific Coast, Cruis- 
Along is the only stock power cruiser in production, that I 
know of, which fulfils our requirements.* As already noted, she 
weighs only 1800 pounds, but in spite of this moderate weight 
for her dimensions, she underwent a serious brush with the 
elements last spring, offshore in the Gulf of Mexico, and came 
through with flying colors. In other words, she can be classed, 
not only as a “Trailer Cruiser’ but as one stout enough and 
sufficiently seaworthy to allay the fears of the most timid. 

Her over all length, as stated, is 20’; her beam is 6’ 9’ — or 
15” under the 8’ limit; and her draft is moderate, only 18”. 
Below decks she is surprisingly roomy for her outside dimensions, 
with two full length berths, “‘sitting headroom” (see Part I 
for a discussion of adjustable cabin tops), stove, toilet, ice box, 
etc. In addition, she develops — weather permitting — the 
adequate speed of 20 m.p.h. She is handled, normally, on a 
low-slung, two-wheeled trailer of simple design, and her shoal 
draft V-bottom construction simplifies the problems of launch- 
ing and hauling out. 

Speaking of berths, it is pertinent here to say a word on 
sleeping accommodations for trailer cruising in general. It goes 
without saying that you can’t sleep as many in a 20-footer as 
you can in a 40-footer. The Shepards had a family requirement 
of sleeping accommodations for six, and they solved it handily, 
by building the houseboat Poly-Wog, in about the only com- 
fortable manner I can imagine in a craft 18 feet long! John 
Rowland’s Puffin, on the other hand, was a cruising auxiliary 
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_for two, which fulfilled his personal requirements. It may be said 


that, unless your choice is a houseboat, fixed bunks for two are all 


* A recent departure is an ‘‘outboard trailer cruiser,’’ designed by William F. 
Crosby, Pelham, N. Y., and built in collaboration with Evinrude Motors of Mil- 
waukee. She is not yet “in production’’ but promises well. This cabin cruiser is 
19’ 0’ l.o.a., and weighs between 1100 and 1500 pounds, depending on equipment; 

\but her beam is 8’ 6’’, which is over the 8’ 0” limit set by law in some states. 
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that you can expect in the dimen- 
sions we are considering. Temporary 
sleeping quarters for a couple more 
can, however, sometimes be rigged, 
depending on your cabin and cock- 
pit Iayout. But, if you want a con- 
ventional or “seagoing” type of 
trailer cruiser, limit your ideas on 
accommodations —and your in- 
vitations — accordingly. 

The fact that a cruiser like the 
CruisAlong is available in the 
market is not, perhaps, so important 
as the faet that such a boat could be 
created and could prove herself 
stout and able. This leaves the 
field wide open for you, with or 
without the assistance of a naval 
architect, to go and do likewise. 
There is another field also wide open 
for your ingenuity, and that is the 
field of conversion. There are a 
number of stock runabouts, utility 
boats, so-ealled “sedans,” etc., of 
from 18’ to 20’ I.o.a. which, through 
the use of light materials for cabin 
construction and possibly the in- 
stallation of a little compensating 
ballast, can be readily converted 
into adequate trailer cruisers. In 
this connection, particularly in the smaller craft, the purchase 
of the hull and fittings without the engine and its equipment, 
and the substitution of outboard for inboard power may solve 
some of your problems, as I have already intimated. Such a 
substitution will cost you considerable speed, some of the con- 
veniences of remote control, and some of the liveliness of a boat 
designed for inboard power when propelled by an outboard 
motor. On the credit side, it will give you a considerably lighter 
and less costly boat, and some additional room for your cabin 
and cockpit layout. 

These suggested conversions and substitutions are, frankly, 
makeshifts. But, where the pocketbook is limited and the pos- 
sibility of doing your own building is, for one reason or another, 
out of the question, makeshifts may mean the difference between 
trailer cruising and not trailer cruising. 

For a final glance at trailer cruising with craft using power 
alone, we come to “the trailer that cruises;” an amphibious 
affair developed by Higgins, Inc., of New Orleans, and without 
doubt a daughter or granddaughter of the Army DUKW. From 
a practical point of view this new departure has much to recom- 
mend it; although a sailorman, seeing it for the first time in the 
water, would undoubtedly wonder what Father Neptune is 
going to fish up with his trident next! On shore the whole thing 
folds up into a neat, lightweight, boxlike trailer. When you 
reach the waterside you unfold it and, presto! — you have a 
canvas-topped cruiser on its own wheels, ready to be rolled into 
the water, wheels and everything. All you have to do then, is to 
fasten the outboard motor onto its bracket, start the motor, set 


. 





A CruisAlong mounted on a-Boatrailer unit. This two wheel trailer 
has a low carriage which facilitates launching and loading 
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the course and the starboard 
watch, break out the refresh- 
ments and lie back and take it 
easy! 

While this remarkable prod- 
uct is not designed or ex- 
pected to perform in the same 
manner as the cruisers we have 
just been discussing, it has two 
obvious. and important. ad- 
vantages: a) there is no prob- 
lem of getting your aquatic 
vehicle off, or back on, the 
trailer; b) when stowed for the 
road it becomes a compact, 
unobtrusive, easily managed trailer — and these are no mean 
advantages. 

This ‘“‘Amphibious Camp Trailer,” as it is officially named, 
has much the same appearance when set up ashore, as the 
‘Karriall Camper,” but with the amphibious feature added; 
and is the first of what should be an interesting, and increasingly 
“‘seagoing,’’ line of “trailers that cruise!” 

Moving from power to sail, it might seem logical to take up 
what is called the “‘motor-sailer.” I am, however, going to skip 
it, for the very logical reason that I have never been able to find 
out exactly what a motor-sailer is! (Author; See page 38. Ed.) 
Even the famous Glossary of Sea Terms avoids the definition — 
at least in the edition I have. Apparently, if you increase the 
engine capacity in an auxiliary sail boat, or decrease the working 
sail area, you approach the idea of a motor-sailer; while, on the 
other hand, if you hang up a rag of canvas on a motor boat and 
she will sail with the power shut off, you have again approached 
this anomaly. But the dividing lines are as hazy as a fogbound 
horizon, and of little importance. 


When it comes to sail boats for trailer cruising, height is 


another dimension which must be taken into account. This is 
no deterrent for small power cruisers on low-slung trailers; but 
something has to be done about the mast on a sail boat both 
afloat, for low, fixed bridges, and ashore for the inevitable 
underpass.* The easiest and most practical solution is to step 
your mast on deck, with a stout ‘‘lower-mast” running up from 
the keelson to just above the deck, supporting a ball-and-socket 
joint — or a simple hole and pin joint as employed in Puffin — 
to carry the upper mast. With such an arrangement, however, 
you must look to your standing rigging, because if this gives 
way, your mast will go by the board. 

There are no stock sail boats — with or without auxiliary 
power — which fulfil all of the requirements previously outlined 
for trailer cruising. There are, however, types of sailing craft in 
use in various waters which, with moderate alterations, would 
do well; and a few stock designs for keel tabloid auxiliary 
cruisers which, if redesigned for a centerboard, would fill the 
bill. 

Of types there is, first, the rather full-bodied, “‘displacement”’ 
boat of which Puffin is an example, built for seaworthiness as 
well as to solve the problems of handling in connection with a 
trailer. Galena and the at one time much-heralded Postscript 
would fall into this category as to size, weight, and seaworthi- 


* Usual underpass clearance from 10 to 11 feet, but in some instances under 
8 feet. For information write: National Highway Users Conference, Washington 
4950. 





The ‘‘trailer. that 
cruises’? was devel- 
oped by Higgins, Inc. 
Closed (left) it is 
remarkably compact. 
When open (right) 
and equipped with 
sponsons and an out- 
board motor, it is prac- 
tical if not streamlined 


The Thurman Marine Corp.’s Lil Yacht is a 19-footer designed 
by Philip L. Rhodes which has proven a practical “‘trailer-cruiser” 


















ness; but would have to be re- 
designed for centerboard in- 
stead of keel to comply fully 
— = with our requirements. I need 

, not, I think, discuss this type 
further, because much of what 
has already been said applies 
to it; but while a cruising en- 
thusiast may never get further 
afield (or afloat?) than Long 
Island Sound, San Francisco 
Bay, or the Chesapeake, a 
great many like to feel that 
they own a “yacht”’ in which 
they could, if they had the 
opportunity, cruise offshore more or less at will. Let anyone who 
believes that seaworthiness is a matter of size, disabuse himself 
of the idea at once! I need only point to the dories of the 
Gloucester fishermen to knock that argument into a cocked hat. 
These small craft brave the North Atlantic in the dead of 
winter, and some of my readers will remember the heroic ad- 
venture of Captain Blackburn, who froze his hands to the oars 
of his dory and made his slow and painful way from a point 
many miles offshore through winter storms to the safety of a 
Northern port! I shall not labor the point but, if you.want a 
really seagoing trailer cruiser she can be produced, and there- 
after the Seven Seas are your oyster. 

Of other types, consider, for example, the Cape Cod cat, 
which is still popular around the waters of Nantucket Sound. 
Broad in the beam and bluff in the bow, almost flatbottomed to 
rest easily on the trailer, with a big centerboard and “a lot of 
room for the boat” which can be divided between cabin and 
cockpit to suit your fancy, these boats are surprisingly able, as 
anyone who has sailed one in a blow can tell you. They have 
two inherent drawbacks: the heavy weather helm under certain 
conditions, coincident with a single sail on a mast stepped near 
the stem; and pretty low headroom in. the cabin. The first can 
be helped to some extent by a relieving tackle on the tiller, or a 
low-geared steering wheel; and the second can be largely elimi- 
nated through the use of the adjustable cabin top already 
described. Since, however, a single spread of canvas simplifies 
hoisting and lowering sail — which is apt to be required fre- 
quently in trailer cruising — and since the flatter the bottom the 
easier it is to handle a boat on a trailer, the cat boat — prefer- 
ably with a spot of auxiliary power — may well suit your 
requirements. 

Finally, there are certain class sail boats designed for racing 
and day sailing, or perhaps designed for day sailing and used for 
racing, which are occasionally also used for what one might call 
“makeshift trailer cruising.’ By no stretch of the imagination 
can these be called cruising craft; but they have one advantage, 
they are much lighter than any complete cruiser. A 19-foot 
Lightning went on a trailer cruise last summer, with an 
arrangement of canvas for a cabin and I believe some camping 
out ashore for variety; and Lil Yacht, another 19-footer, has 
a small, permanent shelter cabin — necessarily short on head- 
room — wherein two full length mattresses can be laid for 
sleeping accommodations. 

So much for a selection of various boats for you to mull over. 
Of nearly equal importance to this form of recreation, is the 
selection or construction of the trailer. 


Elio Studio 
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The Trailer 


It will be noted, in any references I have made to trailers, 
that I have studiously avoided mention of a four-wheeled trailer. 
Because they are studiously to be avoided! Fortunately they can 
readily be avoided in boats of the top weight we are interested 
in, because there are two-wheel (or ‘‘single-axle”’) trailers 
available to carry up to 4000 pounds. 

In the February, 1947, issue of YACHTING there is an en- 
lightening article by W. H. de Fontaine, with diagrams, con- 
cerning a homemade trailer for a 17-foot boat, in which he 
concurs in my opinion.* The trouble with the usual four-wheel 
trailers is that, while they are nice on the straightaway, when 
you come to acute angle turns, and when you come to backing 

as you will, as you will! — they are a pain in the neck. It is 
interesting in this respect, that the builders of coach-trailers, 
who are certainly men of considerable trailer experience, almost 
invariably use single axles up to 4000 pounds; and when they 
do stick four wheels under their buggies, they put the wheels 
on each side so close together that they almost touch! 

Having thus disposed of the four-wheeler, we can turn to 
other factors which should be embodied in a trailer satisfactory 
for our purposes. Briefly, one for trailer cruising should: 1. Have 
adequate carrying capacity with a good factor of safety. 
2. Be as low-slung as practicable, certainly as low-slung as the 
towing car; with a cradle (preferably equipped with retractable 
rollers) to fit the bottom of your boat. 3. Have tires of the proper 
size and in good condition. 4. Have a simple, strong, foolproof 
“hitch.” 5. If practicable, have brakes of its own. 

Taking up these points in order, there are several single-axle 
trailers on the market for transporting boats, with capacities 
ranging from 1500 to 4000 pounds. Among them: a) one built 
by The Boatrailer Company, Saginaw, Mich., shown here with 
CruisAlong; b) the ‘Foreman Boatrailer,” of the Foreman 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, with a capacity of 4000 pounds; and ¢) the 
“Charioteer’’ boat trailer, built by Warmac, Inc., Buffalo, with 
a capacity of 2000 pounds and a platform only 17” above the 
wheel base, for ease in launching and loading. All three of these 
models are low-slung jobs and their height above the road is a 
good yardstick to go by, if you build your own trailer. Further- 
more, the catalogs of the larger mail order houses are worth 
looking at, not only for low-priced trailer-chassis which you can 

* Anyone who plans to build his own trailer, should study de Fontaine’s article 
and the diagrams. Although it is written specifically about a trailer for a 17’ boat, 


the principles and many of the details discussed will apply to any trailer of a size 
to carry a trailer cruiser. 
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The E-Z Flote trailer 
(left) permits a boat’s 
stern to be raised or 
lowered. The Boat- 
railer (right) has a 
retractable front 


wheel 
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complete to suit your own requirements but for a variety of 
gadgets, including hitches, which will be useful on a homemade 
job. 

There is an obvious tendency among home builders to look 
on the trailer as something they must have but as something 
which can be knocked together any old way — provided it will 
roll! This appears in no way more clearly than in the tires one 
sees on some of these makeshift jobs. Yet one of the major 
complaints of people who go trailer cruising is the danger from 
blowouts. Nearly every tire manufacturer publishes a table 
showing the weight-capacity and recommended air pressure 
for each tire he turns out. So, look to your tires! See that they 
are the proper size and “ply,” that they are kept up to the 
correct. pressure, and that they do not show too much wear. 
You should be as careful about your trailer tires as you are 
about those on your car. 

The other major fear on the land part of a trailer cruise is 
failure of the “hitch’’ or coupling. To anyone with imagination 
who visualizes what may happen when a trailer goes adrift and 
careens around the highway, the picture conjured up is appall- 
ing! I have had some experience in hauling boats up to 1/4 tons 
on trailers, and am convinced that the simpler and stronger the 
“hiteh”’ is, the better. For a homemade job, we once used a 
heavy wrought iron tongue with a hole drilled through it for a 
1” bolt; this tongue fitted into an equally heavy “mouth”’ of 
the same metal, with corresponding holes through its two lips. 
This ‘‘mouth” was made fast to the chassis (not the bumper) 
of the towing car; two heavy spiral springs to take up road- 
shock were placed inside the mouth above and below the 
tongue, and the 1” bolt was run through, with washers above 
and below, and made fast with lock nut and cotter pin to com- 
plete the job. It proved eminently satisfactory, and any black- 
smith can turn out a contrivance of this sort. Another solution 
of your problem, if you are ‘building your own,” is to buy one 
of the standard hitches now on the market, taking care only 
that it is one which has a good record behind it. 

Some states require — and all should! — that safety chains 
be attached to trailer and car to prevent accident in case of 
hitch failure. These are really a “‘must,” even from a common 
sense point of view, and should be made fast in such a manner 
that, if they come into play, they will not allow the trailer- 
tongue to swing too wildly from side to side or to run under the 
towing car. 

In addition to certain other equipment, such as brackets for 
license plates, gripes to hold the boat fast in her cradle, tail 
light, ete., there is another safeguard and an important one, 
although more often honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. This is to have brakes on the trailer which will 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Many are the one-designs which have cruised several miles on land as well as water. This Lightning is mounted on a Charioteer boat trailer 





















YACHTSMEN 
AND THE 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


How The Engineers Contribute to Better Yachting 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


HAT BREAKWATER behind which your yacht rides 
protected from heavy seas. Who put it there? And that 
dredged harbor which exists where mud flats once lay. 

How did it get that way? And how about the navigable intracoastal 
waterways with which our country abounds, the dredged inland 
rivers which make yachting possible for thousands far from the 
sea and the new docks and marinas which are springing up in 
many ports? They didn’t grow spontaneously. Who built them 
and why? These are questions which may have been asked by 
some yachtsmen, yet perhaps many others have accepted all of 
these improvements without thinking whence they came. Their 
value and importance would certainly be realized by all of us 
should they vanish overnight, so it is pertinent to ask who made 
them in the first place and who is continuing the good work today. 
The Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army (frequently referred to as 
the Army Engineers), are the ones responsible. They are a part 
of the War Department which is in charge of all navigable water- 
ways and the improvement thereof. A greater understanding of 








a vast fleet of yachts of all sizes 





LeMan phietes 
Mamaroneck Harbor, N. Y., before and after improvements by the Engineers. The 
top photo shows the original limited anchorage while the later one shows the 


transformation from mud flats and narrow channels to a protected harbor for 
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Smooth sailing, Massachusetts to Florida, thanks to the Engineers 


the work they are doing may make it possible to direct some of it 
toward improving your harbor and making yachting safer, more 
convenient and more popular in your area. 

In brief, the operations of the Corps of Engineers embrace the 
dredging of intracoastal waterways, the improvement of existing 
natural harbors and the building of others, and various forms of 
flood control. To list the work already accomplished is virtually 
impossible. The first Iederal dredging project began in 1824 
when an appropriation was made for removing sand bars from 
the Ohio River, and sawyers and snags from the Mississippi. 
Prior to that time, such work was done by local 
interests. Since then, activities have expanded and 
many thousands of projects have been completed. In 
the one year 1945, the last one for which final figures 
are available, new work was completed on five river 
and harbor and flood control projects, materially 
advanced on 17 others and maintenance operations 
were in progress on 330 projects. Expenditures of 
$133,533, 184.74 were made, of which $57,145,900.96 
were for river, harbor and allied operations, and 
$76,387,283.73 for flood control. Much of the river 
and harbor work is of primary benefit to commercial 
navigation, but a sizable percentage of each year’s 
operations also benefits yachtsmen. This happy state 
of affairs is made possible by the following amend- 
ment, made in 1932, to the Rivers and Harbors Act: 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of The United States of America in Con- 
vress assembled, that the first paragraph of section 3 
of the act entitled ‘an act making appropriations for 
the construction, repair and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes,’ approved June 13, 1902, as amended and 
supplemented, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘as used in this 
section the term “commerce” shall include the use of 
waterways by seasonal passenger craft, yachts, house 
boats, fishing boats, motor boats and other similar 
water craft, whether or not operated for hire.’”’ 

Among the seores of projects undertaken by the 
Corps of Engineers which are of real benefit to yvachts- 
men, the intracoastal waterway along the Atlantic 
Coast is perhaps best known. True, it serves many 
commercial interests, but it is also traversed by 
thousands of vachtsmen migrating south each winter. 
Starting at the Cape Cod Canal, one ean go from 
Massachusetts to Florida, remaining in protected 
waters almost the entire way. The absence of a Cross 
Jersey Canal is responsible for the chief missing link, 
making it necessary for yachts to proceed outside for 
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The fleet at Santa Monica Harbor, Calif., is now well protected 


30-odd miles along the New Jersey Coast between Sandy Hook 
and Manasquan Inlet. Another well known inland route dredged 
by the Corps of Engineers is the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
which extends for 950 miles from Carrabelle, Fla., to near Corpus 
Christi, Tex. Minimum depth is 12’ and the narrowest width is 
125’. Both waterways may be travelled free of charge. 

Another major project was increasing the minimum depth in 
the upper Mississippi River from 6’ to 9’. Likewise, the middle 
Mississippi, originally only 3!’ to 4’ deep and filled with many 
islands, bars and snags in the days of Mark Twain, now boasts a 
channel 9’ deep and 300’ wide from the Ohio River to the north- 
ern boundary of St. Louis, thence 9’ deep and 200’ wide to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. And, thanks to the Corps of Engineers, 
two 9’ channels now connect Lake Michigan with the Chicago 
Sanitary and Ship Canal at Sag, Ill., one by way of the Chicago 
River and the second via the Calumet River. These waterways, 
together with the Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers, provide 9’ 
connecting channels with the Mississippi River. The length of the 
over-all route is in excess of 300 miles. 

Similar projects are either completed or under way in all sec- 
tions of the country. While all of these can be justified on the 
basis of aiding commerce, there are countless other projects in 
which yachtsmen receive the greatest and in some cases the only 
immediate benefit. Mamaroneck Harbor, N. Y., is now filled 
with yachts which are floating where only mud flats once lay. 
The Stamford, Conn., and Sandy Hook Bay, N. J., fleets are 
protected by new breakwaters. At Santa Monica Harbor, and 
Redondo Beach, Cal., offshore breakwaters constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers have created fine anchorages for scores of 
yachts in a previously unprotected section of the Coast. Other 
well known yachting harbors either being investigated for im- 
provement or already improved are Cohasset and Duxbury har- 
bors in Massachusetts; Great Salt Pond, Block Island, R. 1.; 
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The jetty at Redondo Beach, Calif., as it looked in 1946 


Charleston Harbor, 8. C.; San Diego Harbor, Cal., and Tacoma 
Harbor, Wash. On the Great Lakes and elsewhere, plans call for 
the dredging of new harbors of refuge in strategic locations. 

One of the most ambitious improvements proposed for future 
development is the creation of a port at Playa del Rey, Cal. This 
area, which now includes low and marshy ground, is located on 
Santa Monica Bay, south of Venice. It is estimated that at a 
cost of $7,500,000 this locality could be made into a landlocked 
harbor which would accommodate about 3500 yachts. The new 
harbor would serve yachtsmen in metropolitan Los Angeles and 
suburbs to the north. 

The foregoing list is a small percentage of past and future 
operations but perhaps enough to indicate the value this work 
has to yachtsmen. All of this costs money and must be paid for 
chiefly through taxes. Yachtsmen who contribute a generous 
share of taxes may be heartened to learn that some of it is ex- 
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Navigable channels and snug yacht anchorages have 
been provided at Rocky River Harbor (above) and 
Vermilion Harbor (left), both in Ohio 


pended in their own behalf. But, unless the proj- 
ect involves your own particular home port or 
cruising grounds, the benefits are apt to appear 
a bit intangible. How then to go about getting 
your harbor dredged, protected by a breakwater 
or improved in other ways? It is not an easy job 
nor a short one, but perhaps it can be done 
(particularly when Congress is in a more lenient 
frame of mind as regards spending than it ap- 
pears to be at present). The usual procedure is: 

1. The first step is to take the matter up with 
civic leaders in your community to insure that 
they will back the plan. 
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2. Next, with their backing, ask your representative in Con- 
gress to have the particular harbor examined for improvement. 

3. If he considers the project merits consideration, he will 
introduce a resolution authorizing a preliminary examination 
and survey report or will have an authorizing item included in a 
Rivers and Harbors Act. 

4. After the investigation is authorized, the Chief of Engineers 
assigns the preliminary examination report to the appropriate 
Division Engineer, who in turn assigns the preliminary examina- 
tion report to the district involved. 

5. The District Engineer holds a public hearing to determine 
the improvements desired and the extent to which local interests 
would codperate in the construction of a project, if authorized. 

6. The District Engineer then proceeds with the preliminary 
examination report, based upon the best available information 
without making extensive field surveys. The purpose of this 
preliminary report is to determine if the improvement can be 
economically justified. 





An Engineers’ dredge removing boulders and ledge rock from the 


turning basin and channel in Lake Worth, Florida 


7. If he finds that there is a possibility of it being a worth- 
while project, he recommends to the Chief of Engineers that a 
complete survey be conducted. 

8. If, after review by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, the Chief of Engineers concurs with the findings of the 
preliminary report, he approves an extensive survey and assigns 
same to be conducted by the appropriate District Engineer. 

9. The District Engineer then conducts an extensive survey 
relating to construction plans, costs thereof and the benefits that 
would accrue to the project. Before completion of the survey 
report he may hold another public hearing, at which the plan is 
explained to local interests and the requirements of local co- 
operation are outlined. 

10. Upon completion, the survey report is then forwarded to 
the Chief of Engineers through the Division Engineer. The 
Division Engineer recommends whether or not the improve- 
ments should be undertaken by the Federal government. Upon 
forwarding it to higher authority, he issues a public notice setting 
forth his reeommendations and informing the local interests that 
if there are any objections or appeals to be made they should 
be directed to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

11. When the report is received in the office of the Chief of 
{ngineers, it is considered by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, who make recommendations to the Chief of 
Engineers. 

12. The Chief of Engineers then makes his reeommendation 
which is referred to the governors of affected states and other 
interested governmental agencies for their comments. 

13. The report, together with these comments, is then re- 
ferred to Congress for action. 

14. Congress may hold several committee hearings on the 
proposed improvement and then, assuming that recommenda- 
tions all along the line have been favorable, it may authorize the 
project. Funds are subsequently appropriated for construction 
and in due time work will commence in your harbor. 
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The Engineers built jetties and did extensive dredging at Newport 
Harbor, Calif., one of the finest West Coast yachting ports 


Although the above procedure may appear to be wound up in 
red tape, each step is of value to insure that the project is worth- 
while and that the various conditions for its successful comple- 
tion have been met. Those who hope to have a project authorized 
would do well to consider the following points. First of all. the 
project must be capable of being justified on the basis of eco- 
nomic benefits which will accrue to the community. 

On the face of it, this appears like a stumbling block for im- 
provement of a harbor used solely by yachtsmen. But not neces- 
sarily so. The Corps of Engineers have demonstrated in the past 
their awareness that hand in hand with the growth of yachting 
comes an influx of boatbuilders, repair yards, marine hardware 
and marine service stations. In one of their reports, for example, 
they point out that at Newport Harbor, Cal., between 1916 and 
1938 an average yearly increase of SO boats (41% per cent per 
annum) has resulted in a rise in gross annual receipts in building 
and servicing yards from $22,000 in 1916 to $640,000 in 1938 
and an estimated $1,500,000 today — economic justification 
aplenty for improving harbor facilities. To get your project au- 
thorized it would be well to come armed with figures of a like 
nature, outlining the average yearly maintenance expenses for 
boats of various sizes and types and indicating the expected 
increase in the size of a local fleet as a result of the improved 
harbor facilities. 

Also important, if one hopes for approval of a project, is to 
have proper backing from local civie groups and from those with 
authority in the community. Yachtsmen will have no hope of 
improving their harbor unless they have first sold the idea to their 
own community. Only if the town or city is officially behind the 
project is there any hope of success. The project should not be 
sponsored by local politicians but it should be heartily approved 
by them. 

It is always helpful if sponsors of a project are able to raise 
funds to help defray its costs. Some projects are paid for entirely 
by the Federal government, but more often they are financed 
jointly by the government and by the local community. And if 
you can’t sell those in your own locality that it is desirable to 
back the project, there is little hope of even getting to first base 
with the Corps of Engineers. 

If the project can be justified on the basis of safety, there is an 
excellent chance that it will be approved. Harbors of refuge are 
constructed almost entirely with this thought in mind. Also, 
yachting may have grown to such an extent in your area that 
many boats are forced to moor in exposed locations which are 
uncomfortable and even unsafe. This is a powerful reason for 
authorization of a breakwater or for dredging the harbor to 
make its protected parts available for yacht moorings. 

But one thing is certain. As yachting continues to grow, facili- 
ties will expand too. In the past, the Corps of Engineers has been 
responsible for much of the improvement in facilities and there 
is no doubt that they will continue to be in the future. Careful 
planning and persistent effort may persuade them to do a face 
lifting job on your harbor. 
















’ Rough water is just as rough in a 
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“NOW | DO IT UNDER GLASS” 


The Sailor Who Goes From Sail to Power 
Finds a Lot of Things He Does Not Know 


By AVERILL TILDEN 





HIS IS WRITTEN particularly for the sailing zation of its power, the respect for and understanding of its 


man who buys his first power boat. There strength, is rarely acquired except by those who have contended 

comes a time when the joy of battling the with it and used it to their advantage. In no way else is real 

elements does not quite compensate for seamanship learned. 

the discomfort of going forward on a slant- Nevertheless, the sailor who goes from sail to power finds a 

ing, sea-swept deck or even sitting in a half- lot of things that he does not know and has to unlearn a few 

drowned cockpit, and your subconscious things that he formerly took for granted. 
mind begins to say to you ‘‘Is this fun? Get wise to yourself, Unless you buy a large power yacht with a flying bridge, a 
old boy, you are not as young as you used to be.’”’ Moreover, clear main deck, or something of that nature, your first feeling 
you find the crew is not as young either. When the skipper upon taking her out is claustrophobia. You seem shut in and 
suggests changing canvas or trimming a sheet, they say “All the visibility you have been used to is lacking. It is quite unlike 
right, ’ll take the wheel.” Of course, if you are the proud owner an open cockpit where one could see all around the ship except 
of a large auxiliary with from one to three paid hands and plenty as vision was cut off by spars, rigging or sails. Running into 
of comfort below, that day may never come but if, like me, a bit of sea makes it much worse. Spray or solid water may 
you have owned a small cruising boat which you cared for your- hit the windshield and there is an impression that the boat 
self, with no quarters for a hand and not too much comfort for has submerged. Of course, the windshield is equipped with 


the owner, that day will certainly arrive. 


wipers. There are two kinds of windshield wipers, electric, 
When the realization comes that you need more comfort 


which change the compass deviation when in use, and vacuum, 


and less ruggedness, there are two things that you can do. If which work well only when the motors are idling. I am fussy 
you can afford it, buy an auxiliary large enough to provide about my compass so I use vacuum wipers. Every time visibility 
those comforts and hire paid hands enough to do the dirty is worth $2.00 an inch, there isn’t any. 
work; or, buy a good power boat and remain your own master, Probably the most fallacious idea of the sailing man is that: 
as I did. a power boat can go where the skipper wants to go regardless 
The average stock power boat 30 or 40 feet over all has com- of the wind. Do not believe that one. Rough water is just as 
fortable living quarters equal to a sailing cruising boat of 60 rough in a power boat as in a sail boat. In fact, there are many 
feet, and can be handled by the owner. I do not mean handled days when a sturdy keel boat can travel under sail with reason- 
under way only, I mean cared for, kept clean, shipshape and able comfort to the crew while a power boat had best stay in 


Bristol fashion. 
The old Cunard Line had an unbreakable rule that no captain 
who had not had training in sail could command a Cunard ship. 


harbor. Also there are seas in which a little judicious tacking 
on the part of the power boat skipper will result in an easier 


That was a fine rule. The feel of the wind and the sea, the reali- to his destination. 
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trip than would have resulted had he followed a direct course: 
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I remember one experience of being caught out in heavy seas. 
We left Charlevoix to run around Sleeping Bear to Frankfort, 
and encountered a real northerly with resultant seas that Lake 
Michigan sometimes can kick up. There was little chance of 
turning back, to head into the seas offered no joy as the nearest 
shelter was 40 miles or so away. To port was a rocky lee shore 
about two miles distant, with no harbor, and not too far off the 
port bow was Fisherman’s Shoal where Vencedor struck and 
broke up in a historic Mackinac Race many years ago. The 
seas were steep, short and ugly but we had to take them almost 
on the beam for 17 miles till we could reach shelter off North- 
port Point. Now we had 100 pounds of ice in the ice box which 
had a door opening into the cabin and, after about the sixth 
time the ice hit that door, off she came, while ice, milk, eggs, 
incidentals and a tasty salad which had been prepared for 
luncheon all hit the deck in the cabin and continued to roll 
with the ship. Right there the starboard motor decided to quit 
and I had visions of trying to get out an anchor that would 
hold us offshore in those tremendous seas, but the port motor 
kept plugging along and we made Northport Point and cleaned 
up the mess — and what a mess! The point is that, although 
the ship was dry inside and undamaged, the crew was unbe- 
lievably bruised and knocked about. I know that a good sailing 
boat could have made that trip with much less discomfort 
to the crew. 

On the other hand, a power boat can leave port easily and 
run 30 to 40 miles to another port in a few hours any time in 
the day or night when weather or seas are propitious. 

It would seem as though anyone could steer a power boat 
and hold a 14° course. Do not deceive yourself. It takes skill 
and practice and lots of both. I used to leave the helm on my 
cruising cutter after she was reasonably balanced on her course 
and she would hold her course till I came back. A power boat 
delights in running off somewhere else. If you are going down 
wind before a sea which is ‘more than somewhat,” steering 
is a real job. The ship seems determined to watch the following 
sea and continually tries to turn around and see if everything 
is all right in her wake. I have never had an automatic steering 
device but understand some of them are quite satisfactory and 
a great help to the chap who likes to cruise alone. 

Modern marine motors are reliable and capable of years of 
good service if they are treated with reasonable care and con- 
sideration. Most owners who have motor trouble are guilty 
of abusing them. The fact that there is lots of room on the 
water and few speed restrictions is a great tempti ition to drive 
a boat at her maximum speed — and that is an unfair test of 
good motors. 

No one would expect to take an automobile, put it in second 
gear, drive it all day with the throttle wide open, and have it 
survive many days of that treatment; yet many a motor boat 
owner does just that to a marine motor and complains when 
bearings, clutches and other parts give out. 

Nor would any sailing man like to have his sailing yacht 
towed at high speed, head on into smashing seas for any length 
of time. He would know that soon something would open up 
or give way. Yet that is what is asked of many a power boat 
when she is heading into heavy seas hour after hour with motors 
turning up to almost maximum r.p.m. 

If you do have motor trouble, do not tear anything apart 
until you know what you are trying to repair. Jerry Schotten, 
owner and skipper of Chez Moi IT, tells a good story on himself 
along that line. Incidentally, Chez Moi II’s home port is St. 
Louis and her cruising ground is from Buffalo to New Orleans, 
quite a lot of cruising. (Note to salt water sailors: there is a 
lot of water in the Middle West — that which goes over Niagara 
Falls or out of the Mississippi is just excess that we have no 
use for). Jerry had for a hand a colored boy called Sam, who 
was an artist with deck swab or brush but whose mental equip- 
ment did not take him into mechanical lines with any degree 
of assurance, and Jerry had no respect for Sam’s opinions re- 
garding motors. On one trip in Lake Michigan, the motor of 
Chez Moi IT stopped. The sea was calm, weather good ana 
plenty of water everywhere, so Jerry took up the hatches and 
started to hunt for the trouble. Sam watched him work and 
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remarked: ‘Ah think ah knows what made that engine stop, 
Mister Schotten.” ‘*Do you, Sam?” said Jerry, goin, on with 
the work of taking things apart. A little while l.ter Sam said: 
“Ah think ah knows the trouble, Mr. Schotten.”’ “That? s nice, 
Sam,” said Jerry. Finally Sam said: * Ah sure do‘ hink ah knows, 
Mr. Schotten.” By this time Jerry had thine: pretty well apart 
and his temper was getting thin. ‘‘ Well, .or Heaven’s sake, if 
you know, tell me, Sam.” Sam scratched his head, ‘* Well, suh, 
Mrs. Schotten was fussing with the ge iey stove a bit ago, and 
she says to me: ‘turn off the gas, Sata,’ and ah guess ah turned 
off all the gas on the boat.” 

The average power boat draws ‘ittle water and offers a great 
temptation to explore waters that would be too shallow for 
a keel boat. However, remember that your power boat is vulner- 
able when she touches bottom. There is little protection to 
planking, propellers or rudders. If she goes on the rocks and 
only a propeller or rudder is damaged, you are lucky. A broken 
plank may mean total loss and real danger to life. A heavy 
keel boat can go up on soft bottom or flat rocks, usually with 
no damage, if seas are not running high, and be kedged off 
without too much difficulty. 

Here are a few suggestions if you plan power boat cruising: 
Carry a good sea anchor. | could heave to with my cutter under 
trysail but with a power boat, when the power is gone there is 
nothing that can be done but roll in the trough. 

Carry a dinghy on davits that you can get overboard or on 
board alone. Anchoring is far better than lying at a dock but, 
without a dinghy, it is no good. The average stock power boat 
is designed with a dinghy in chocks on the upper deck and I 
defy any four men to get it into the water and get it aboard 
again without strained muscles, damaged paint; and profanity. 

Have enough spare parts for your motors to take care of 
minor replacements. It is not the time of doing the replacements 
that spoils the cruise, it is the waiting for some small part to 
arrive from a distant factory that does it. 

And here is a stunt that should perhaps be among the gadget 
suggestions: Motor boat transmission is difficult to put in 
neutral. While your motor or motors are running, take up the 
after hatch so that you can watch the propeller shaft and find 
the exact spot at which you can put the clutch lever so that 
the shaft does not turn. Mark it with a fine line or other mark. 
Then you can put the lever there before starting the motor and 
be sure that the boat will not charge up or down the dock or 
run over the mooring. 

After many years of cruising with sail, I must confess I like 
my power cruiser. She has living comfort and protection from 
the weather. She requires the same amount of navigational 
skill and seamanship, and she instills the same spirit of adven- 
ture and the same thrill when entering new harbors. I still battle 
the elements, but I do it under glass. 
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A 30’ to 40’ cruiser equals a 





60’ auxiliary in “‘size”’ 





















“WINDJAMMER II” 


One of four steel centerboard ketches designed by Philip 
L. Rhodes and built by the Burger Boat Co. of Manitowoc, 
Wis., ““Windjammer II” is owned by Garner H. Tullis of 
New Orleans. Principal dimensions are: 77’ 2” l.0.a., 55° 
l.w.I., 19’ beam, 6’ 6” draft (board up), 13’ draft (board 
down). Working sail area is 2478 sq. ft. Single screw and 
powered with a 6-cylinder 165 hp. GM diesel, she has a 
cruising speed of 17 m.p.h. 
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“Windjammer II’ and her sister ships have commodious cockpits. To 
quote the designer: “They correct a disadvantage suffered in most 
large boats; not being able to see forward.” 





The deckhouse is large enough to serve as a cabin and low 
enough to give visibility from the cockpit 





There are no doors between the deckhouse and the main 





saloon, which is 8’ long. Here is an inviting corner 






The owner’s cabin is spacious and compact and adjoins a 


private bath (with shower). There are two guest staterooms 








MORE ELECTRICITY FOR YOUR CRUISER 


Means and Methods of Increasing the Capacity of the Electrical System 


By TYLER G. HICKS 


ANY cruisers which have sufficient electrical capacity 
for routine loads do not have enough for increased 
loads. Others, although well designed and_ solidly 

built, are equipped with undersized electrical plants. As a 
result, many shore conveniences are not found afloat. The 
remedy for this deficiency is an increase in the capacity of the 
electrical system. 

A study of the various methods used to supply current afloat 
reveals that the auxiliary generating set used in conjunction 
with storage batteries is most practicable for the majority of 
cruisers. The auxiliary generating sets on the market today are 
safe, dependable, compact, and lightweight. In almost every 
type the engine and generator have been designed to operate 
integrally with minimum noise and vibration. With such units 
available, a careful analysis of the electrical requirements of any 
cruiser will permit ready selection of the proper unit. A knowl- 
edge of correct application methods will insure a satisfactory 
installation. Thus a complete study on the part of the owner 
entails a summary of electrical loads, an investigation of the 
available batteries and generators, and a complete plan for 
installation. To illustrate a procedure for the complete study, a 
35-foot motor cruiser will be analyzed. 

Electrical load always depends upon the power consumption 
of the devices used aboard. A greater electrical capacity is 
generally required when a large number of devices is used. 
Table I summarizes the 6-volt load of this cruiser. The usual 
lights, horn, fan, and starter are included. Figure 1 shows the 
wiring diagram of this system. 

The new devices which will be ultimately installed by the 
owner are listed in Table II. These include a direction finder 
and a radio telephone. To supply current for these new devices 
a larger 6-volt generator and more batteries appear to be the 
simplest solution. However, a glance at the power equation for 
direct current will show that this is not true. This equation 
states that the current required by a device is equal to its 
wattage divided by the voltage, or 


[= 


watts; E = voltage of the system With a constant voltage, such 
as 6-volts, the current required increases as the wattage of the 
load. To operate several high wattage devices from a 6-volt 
system requires more current than the ordinary boat generator 
and batteries can supply. The maximum capacity of available 
6-volt generators is about 300 watts. This rating limits the maxi- 
mum current output to approximately 50 amperes. It also 
restricts the storage battery size to one which can be charged 
with the available generator output. Therefore an increase in 
the capacity of the 6-volt system is generally not feasible. 


aoe where I = current in amperes; W = power in 
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Fig. 1. Existing 6-volt system for a 32’ cruiser 
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Fig. 2. Wiring diagram for 12- or 32-volt system 


Further study of the power equation will show that with a 
constant wattage the current consumption will decrease as the 
voltage increases. For this reason higher voltages have become 
more popular in the last few years. Another advantage of higher 
voltage is the smaller wire sizes which may be used throughout. 
Wire cost is about proportional to the weight of copper; smaller 
Wires mean reduced costs. 

Thus it appears that an auxiliary generating set with a voltage 
greater than six would be desirable. Available voltages for 
marine use are 6, 12, 32, and 110. A 12-volt battery and genera- 
tor system will be tentatively selected and the necessary ca- 
pacity calculations made. If this voltage is appropriate for the 
proposed load, the results of the capacity calculations will 
verify the assumption. If the assumed voltage is too low, the 
results will indicate that a higher value is required for depend- 
able operation. 

In Table II the total load on the 12-volt system has been 
summarized, A study of the table will show that the new devices 
and most of the existing devices on the 6-volt system have been 
included. Conversion of the lighting system to 12 volts will not 
require any changes in the wiring because the current flowing 
will be smaller. The fan motor will have to be replaced by a 
12-volt motor. Both the main engine starter and the horn have 
been omitted from the table and assumed to remain on the 
6-volt system. The horn is usually operated momentarily and 
hence requires only a small amount of current. Main engine 
starters require large amounts of current, 100 to 400 amperes 
for a short period of time. Because the period of operation of 
both devices is usually extremely short, the drain on the 6-volt 
system will be small. Sufficient starting current will therefore 
always be available. The problem of providing more electricity 
for this cruiser has now been completely stated. The next step is 
selection of the battery capacity. 

Batteries are usually rated in terms of ampere-hours. One 
ampere flowing for one hour is an ampere-hour. From Table II 
it may be seen that the 12-volt system will require about 150 
ampere-hours per day. To supply this current and to provide 
reserve capacity, two 150-ampere-hour batteries would be 
satisfactory. Assuming the batteries to be charged in parallel 
at a rate of 15 amperes per battery, a total of 30 amperes is 
necessary. With this charging rate of 830 amperes and a battery 
efficiency of approximately 75 per cent, the generator would 
have to operate about seven hours per day to keep the batteries 
fully charged. By use of the proper silencer and vibration 
eliminator, this charging could go on without anyone aboard 
being too aware of it. Having chosen the capacity of the bat- 
tery, the next phase of the problem is selection of the generator 
capacity. 

From Table II, the power required by the connected load is 
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Table I 





jd 


Devices in the Six Volt Circuit 
of a Thirty-five Foot Motor Cruiser 











Device Number 
Cabin Lights Eight - 25 watt bulbs 
Side Lights Two - 25 watt bulbs 





Bow and Two -— 15 watt bulbs 
Stern Lights 

















Searchlight One - 25 watt bulb 
Fan One - 15 watt 
enter One - 250 ampere 
Horn | One 











$20 watts. Extensive experience with small marine generating 
sets has indicated that a generator wattage of about 50 per cent 
of the connected load, excluding battery charging requirements, 
is generally satisfactory. Therefore a capacity of about 410 
watts is necessary to supply the lights and devices. In addition, 
the generator must be able to carry the battery charging load. 
This is 15 amperes per battery or a total of 30 amperes for the 
two batteries in parallel. Hence the charging load is 30 amperes 
at 15 volts or 450 watts. The value of 15 volts is used because 
commercial generators rated at 12 volts actually produce about 
15 volts to overcome the internal resistance in the ordinary 
12-volt battery. Thus the minimum capacity of the generator 
must be at least equal to the following summation. 
Lights and devices................ 410 watts 
ere 450 watts 
RE a heou g oa vidiekis wih nie sees 860 watts 

A perusal of the capacity tables of generators on the market 
today will show that the largest readily obtainable generator in 
the 12-volt size is rated at 500 watts. However, a generator of at 
least 860 watts is needed for this cruiser to carry the planned 
load at 12-volts. The conclusion to be drawn from these facts 
is that the 12-volt system is not quite satisfactory for the pro- 
posed load. Although the 12-volt system could possibly be 
used, and is used quite extensively, there would be times when 
the load would have to be carried by the batteries and generator 
together. As a result, the charging time for this installation 
would be increased. Therefore a 32-volt system will be tried. 

Using the power equation and the definition of the ampere- 
hour above, the required capacity of a 32-volt generator is 735 
watts. This is based on an assumption of a 100-ampere-hour 
battery with about the same charging time as assumed for the 
12-volt system. Since a 750-watt generator in the 32-volt size is 
quite readily obtainable, this would be the logical unit to 
choose. Regardless of the generator size, use of two storage 
batteries is generally recommended in small yachts. Two could 
be used in either the 12- or 32-volt system without increasing 
charging time if the batteries were charged in parallel by a 
generator of suitable capacity. 

An alternate scheme eliminates the batteries. Full automatic 
and remote control for the generator starts it when current is 
needed. As soon as the demand ceases, the generator is auto- 
matically shut down. The system has not found extensive 
use in the yachting field because it is difficult to maintain, has 
a high initial cost for generators of small capacity, and tends 
to be noisy. 

A review of the devices listed in Table II will show that all 
the comforts of land, including ice cubes, have been provided 
on this cruiser. The current consumption is large compared to 
that of the ordinary cruiser of the same size. High first cost 
and maintenance might therefore be expected. A survey of 
modern generating sets will show that the cost is comparatively 
low. Likewise, weight and space occupied are small compared 
to the convenience of the new devices. 

lor instance, a U. S. Motors 750-watt, 32-volt gasoline- 
driven generator occupies 2 volume of a little less than one 
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cubic foot, weighs 90 pounds, and operates for seven hours on 
a gallon of gasoline. Present cost of this unit is about $195. Fo: 
this 35-foot cruiser the cost of the electricity used by the devices 
would be about 40 cents per day. Thus it can be seen that the 
cost of electricity is small when compared with the added 
pleasure derived from its use. 

Gasoline engine-driven generators are generally equipped 
with the accessories needed for operation. Small units, 3 kw and 
less, usually have the control panel mounted on the generator. 
This can be removed and mounted on a convenient bulkhead. 
The controls include a voltmeter, ammeter, cut-out, fuses, 
starting switch, automatic load relay, cranking relay, battery 
terminals, load terminals, and an automatic carburetor choke. 
Automatic battery control for gasoline engine-driven generators 
works in the following manner. There is a switch on the side of 
the control box with three points marked “ Automatic,” ‘‘Start,”’ 
and “Stop.” One of the automatic features of the control panel 
starts the engine-driven generator when the battery voltage 
has fallen to a certain predetermined value and stops it when the 
battery has become fully charged. For large loads, say about 
350 watts on a 500-watt unit, the generator will also start and 
stop automatically to assist the batteries in carrying the load. 


This will prevent the batteries from being discharged too ° 


rapidly by a large load. Controls for non-battery units auto- 
matically start the generator when a load of approximately 50 
watts is imposed on the system, and stop the unit when the last 
current consuming device is cut off. 

The engine equipment includes everything needed for opera- 
tion of the engine itself. Some units are not equipped with a 
fuel tank. The main fuel tank can be used in its place or a small 
one bought at slight extra cost. Water pumps are included on 
water-cooled units. One foot of flexible gasoline tubing, flexible 
exhaust tubing, and two pieces of water tubing are usually in- 
cluded. All generators are amply designed and meet A.I.E.E. 
and N.E.M.A. standards. 

In the diesel-driven generator market many models are avail- 
able. Their economy compares well with the gasoline-driven 
generator. On board diesel-driven yachts the auxiliary generator 
should preferably be driven by the same type engine. This 
eliminates the necessity of two fuel tanks, each for a different 
type fuel. In general, the diesel sets are used for larger capacities 
than gasoline units. Automatic control of diesel-driven genera- 
tors is complex and hence seldom used in the smaller sizes. 

Once the generator has been selected, the problem of installa- 
tion must be solved. This includes space requirements, vibra- 
tion elimination, exhaust noise reduction, and wiring. Generally 
the most difficult phase of the problem is finding space for the 
set. 

One to two cubic feet are required for the small units. These 
‘an generally be installed alongside the main engine in single 
screw cruisers, and forward of the main engines in twin screw 





Table II 
Twelve Volt Electrical Load 
For a Thirty-five Foot Motor Cruiser 

































































Hours of 
Device Watts Amperes Operation | Ampere-hours 
Per Day Per Day 
| Electric 124 10.3 | 7.75 | 80.00 
| Refrigerator | | | 
| if | if 
| Radio Telephone & | 70 =| 5.85 | 1.0 | 5,85 
| Direction Finder | i se! 
| 7 
| Bilge Pump | 8) 7.95 | BB 2.64 | 
| ! : | 
| Electric Toilet | 200 | 8.25 | 0.33 2.78 | 
r | 
| Electric Blower 15 3325 | 4.0 1.25 
L ais | 
| | 
| Electric Shaver | 50 | 4,16 0.25 1.04 
: t T 
Electric Food | 46 | 3.84 0.25 0.96 
Mixer | 
Lights and Fan 320 26.6 2.0 53.40 | 
(From Table I) 
= LS 
Total Wattage = 820 Total Ampere-hours Per Day = 147,92 
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‘ruisers. Regardless of the size, the generator should be mounted 
‘na dry, accessible space. Possible splash of bilge water and 
‘ontact with low-lying vapors should be considered and pre- 
vented. 

To eliminate vibration, damping mountings should be used. 
Either rubber or spring mountings are satisfactory. The best 
vibration elimination seems to be obtained when rubber pads 
and springs are used in combination. The mathematics of ordi- 
nary vibration problems is too intricate to apply here to an 
engine generator set. Hence the best procedure to follow is to 
purchase a mounting recommended by the engine manufacturer. 

Exhaust noise can be reduced to a mere whisper by use of 
the proper silencer. Either dry or water-cooled units may be 
used. To be efficient as sound reducers, silencers must decrease 
the exhaust gas velocity and also absorb the sound waves or 
cancel them by interference with other waves from the same 
source. Silencers should have volumes six to eight times the 
piston displacement for efficient noise reduction. They may 
contain baffles with or without holes. 

Silencer installations are about equally successful with the 
unit installed close to the engine, in the engine room, or near the 
stern. As a rule, the silencer placed near the stern or final outlet 
through the hull, with about two feet of tail pipe will give 
slightly better performance than any other arrangement. A 
silencer should always be fitted with some tail pipe, preferably 
never shorter than six pipe diameters for the best results. 

Water-cooled silencers are generally designed to take all the 
























































































































































i v Table iil —_— 
ania Volt Electrical Load 
For a Thirty-five Foot Motor Cruiser 
Hours of 
Device Watts Amperes Operation | Ampere-hours 
Per Day Per Day | 
Electric 124 3.88 Tet 30.00 | 
Refrigerator - | 
Radio Telephone & 70 2.19 | 1.0 | 2.19 
Direction Finder | 
Bilge Pump . 95 2.97 0.33 | 0.99 | 
Electric Toilet 100 Salo. | 0.33 | 1.04 
ces 4 So ee owes 
Electric Blower 15 0.47 | 1.0 | 0.47 
Electric Shaver 50 1.56 | 0.25 0.29 | 
= | oe eee Pee bieaieeen neato 
Electric Food 46 1.44 | 0.25 | 0.36 | 
er at eee | 
Lights and Fan 320 10.0 2.0 20.00 | 
(From Table I) Mm Mat | 
Total Wattage =< 820 | Total Ampere-hours Per Day = 55.44 | 
Table v | 
Wire Seenan he a 12 Volt Two ie: Ceenast ‘ites. Stranded Wire 
(5% Voltage Drop) 
ea — 
Distances From Battery Feet 
Amperes| Watts > 
5 = 10 | A! x5 20 25 | 
1 12 18 1s 8 18 
Pe Sk Se ee ae ae a 
2 24 | ie 1s | is | 1s | 16 
3 36 } 18 18 18 16 14 
a a ee ae oar aal SEER (SOR: 2 eee ee 
4 |} 4 | 18 | 18 le | 14 14 
5 | 60 18 oe | uw | OM 12 
6 | vw | as wef6«|:«€6Ul4Cd]~lR 12 
7 | 8@ | 1s 14 4 6|~—(flole 12 
g 96 18 14 wz | 22 | 0 
| 9 | 108 | 18 14 12 | lo 10 
1o | 120 | 16 14 wz | 10 | 10 
| 12 | 144 16 12 10 10 8 
| 15 so 14 12 10 8 8 | 
| 20 | 240 14 10 8 8 6 | 
25 300 12 10 8 6 6 “| 
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Table V 
Wire Gauges For A 32 Volt Two Wire Circuit Using Stranded Wire 
irae _ (5% Voltage Drop) edu 
Distance From Sethian, Feet 
Amperes| Watts —T. 
S | 10 15 20 25 
—_ a tr Sek: See 
1 32 | 18 | 18 18 1s 18 
2 | 6 | is | 18 18 18 18 
3 | 6 | 18 | 18 18 18 is 
4 |i | 18 18 18 18 1s | 
————— Sa 
5 |160 | 8 18 18 is | 6 
| oe 7 i ante y 
6 | 192 1 18 18 18 is | 16 
| ie no Oo 
7 | 224 18 18 18 16 16 
8 | 256 18 18 18 16 14 
9 | 238 18 18 16 16 14 
ane en A. SO et 
10 | 320 18 1s 16 14 | 4 
12 384 18 18 16 14 | ap 
15 480 | 18 16 14 12 le 
20 640 18 14 12 12 10 
25 800 16 14 12 10 10 






































cooling water discharged from the engine. It is best to connect 
the water discharge from the engine into the exhaust silencer by 
a flexible connection. A dip in the pipe or a trap should be pro-- 
vided so that the water will not run back into the engine. 
Water-jacketed sections may be used for the first part of the 
exhaust piping if a suitable trap immediately abaft the manifold 
can be arranged. The full amount of cooling water specified by 
the maker will always give the best results. 

Another problem that arises when water-cooled auxiliary 
generating sets are used is the possibility of an additional 
water inlet and outlet through the hull. The best plan is to 
provide a separate sea suction for the auxiliary generator. 
Connection of the auxiliary line to the main engine cooling water 
suction line is not advisable. A vacuum may be created in the 
auxiliary engine water inlet and, as a result, water flow to the 
inlet would cease. The auxiliary exhaust should be separate. 
Another hole can be readily cut for this. As soon as the mechani- 
cal plans for the generator installation have been made, the 
electrical system can be laid out. 

The electrical system includes the batteries, if any, and the 
wiring. Problems in this category generally involve the type of 
cell to be used and proper wire type, size, and fastening. 

Two types of batteries are in common use afloat. These are 
the lead cell type and the Edison type. The lead cell type has a 
rather flat discharge curve. It delivers almost constant voltage 
until it has been about 80 per cent discharged. After this the 
voltage drops rather steeply. The flat discharge characteristic 
makes it well adapted to marine use. Between periods of charg- 
ing, the cell will maintain a fairly constant voltage and keep 
lights at their normal brilliancy. It has a life of from three to five 
years. 

The Edison cell is a lightweight unit which has nickel and iron 
plates. An alkaline electrolyte is used. Advantages of this type 
of cell are its light weight, rugged construction, and ability to 
withstand electrical abuse. It may be overcharged, overdis- 
charged, accidently short-circuited, charged in reverse direction, 

left standing idle in a discharged condition indefinitely 
without injury. Such treatment would damage the ordinary 
lead cell. ; 

Selection of battery type is dependent upon several condi- 
tions. The manufacturers of the various types of cells will give 
valuable advice regarding the best unit to install. 

Proper installation of batteries deserves some attention. The 
space occupied by low voltage batteries is usually small. Since 
batteries can be supported on bulkheads with little trouble, the 
ee becomes simpler. Use of the standard brackets will 
facilitate mounting. Acid batteries should be supported in lead 
pans and alkaline batteries insulated from metal contact- 
Shifting of the batteries may be prevented by proper lashings. 

(Continued on page 87) 




























NEW BOAT 


Recent Additions to 
the 1947-48 Fleet 


Rosenfeld 
Here is the prototype of a new class designed by Sparkman & Stephens and built by Thos. 






Knutson Shipbuilding Corp., Halesite, L. I. She is 26’ X 21’ 3" X 7' X 4' 7”, with a > 
sail area of 335 sq. ft. Her displacement is 4736 Ibs. re 
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Rosenfeld ; a f 
‘“‘Despatcher” (above and right), a 





42’ sport fisherman, was built by 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., 
City Island, N. Y. Two 225 hp. 
Scripps motors give her a top 





speed of 23 m.p.h. 





The Mariner (below) is a 41’ steel 
| sloop built by Marinette Marine 
Corp., Marinette, Wis. 


Frederick Johnson 
Century’s 13’ 6” and 15’ Royal Sportsman handle 
10 to 33 hp. outboards. Capacity is five or seven persons 





Rosenfeld 
The Lyman 15’ outboard runabout is clinker built. She is 
extremely commodious for her size 











THE 
MONTH IN 
YACHTING 


CRUISING CLUB ELECTS 


> Thorvald S. Ross, of Boston, was 
reélected commodore of the Cruising Club 
of America at the annual meeting held at 
the New York Yacht Club on January 
8th. Other officers named were: Roderick 
Stephens, Jr., vice commodore; George 
H. Richards, secretary; H. Prescott 
Wells, treasurer; W. H. Taylor, historian, 
and Martin Kattenhorn, Robert N. 
Bavier, Jr., John B. Lord, Ralph E. Case 
and R. O. H. Hill, members of the Govern- 
ing Board. 

Announcement was made that a San 
Francisco Station of the club has been 
formed, with Lester Stone, Leon de 
Fremery, James Michael and Charles A. 
Langlais as its initial members, Mr. 
Langlais being post captain. 

While complete plans for this year’s 
race to Bermuda await the action of a new 
sailing committee, it was stated at the 
meeting that the race will be started from 
Newport on the week-end of June 19th, 
the conditions in general following those 
of the last race. 


ST. PETERSBURG-HABANA ENTRIES 


> Yachtsmen of the United States face 
the pleasant task of trying to retrieve 
some trophies which now reside at the 
Miramar Y.C., Habana, in the 15th an- 
nual St. Petersburg-Habana Race which 
will start March 20th. The Cuban cutter 
Ciclon, sailed by her owner, Remigio 
Hernandorena, and Mario Bustamente 
took the fleet trophy last year, as well as 
the Florida Governor’s Trophy for the 
yacht making the high point score in all 
southern ocean races last winter. Ciclon 
will be entered this year by her new owner, 
Alfonso Gomez Mena. 

red Temple’s veteran ocean racing 
yawl Stormy Weather, first to finish in 
1947, will be in again this year as will Jim 
Brickell’s Starlight, Harlow Davock’s 








Laurence Lowry 


Irving Johnson’s new ‘‘Yankee" leaving Gloucester, Mass., Nov. 2nd, bound ’round the world 


Away, and Dudley Sharp’s 70’ yawl 
Gulfstream, 1941 winner. Garner Tullis’ 
new 77’ steel ketch Windjammer II, of 
New Orleans, will be an entry and one or 
more of her sister ships may race also. 

Allan Carlisle’s 72’ ketch Ticonderoga, 
last summer’s Boston-Halifax Race win- 
ner, will be a starter, as will E. D. Mc- 
Intosh’s 36’ yawl from Balboa, Canal 
Zone, and possibly Fred Allen’s yawl 
Fair Weather, which took second place in 
last summer’s Honolulu race. Two new 
entries expected are Arthur Harrison’s 
Stormy Petrel, 51’ ketch, and J. W. Craw- 
ford’s Lady Patty, 39’ ketch. 

The schooners, which compete for a 
special prize of their own as well as fleet 
honors, will include C. R. Vose’s big 
Sea (Gypsy, course record holder; Al 
Veeder’s Jacinta; George Howell’s Ram- 
bler II, 1947 schooner prize winner; Paul 
and Frank Hemenway’s Windjammer, 
and two Cuban schooners, Jesus Azqueta’s 
Gaviota and Manuel Rasco’s Bellatrix. 


Kent Hitchcock 


Atypical Christmas Re- 
gatta scene at Newport 
Harbor, Calif. A total 
of 206 boats turned 
out to be greeted by 
sunny skies and tem- 
peratures as high as 
85° 
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Other entries expected include Den-E- 
Von, 1946 winner, Oriole, White Heather, 
Red Bird, Dusty Weather, Thistle, Seagoer, 
Mistress IT, and Esperanza. 

L. L. McMasrers 


NEWPORT’S CHRISTMAS REGATTA 

> Twenty classes of sailing craft ranging 
from the smallest dinks to the Rhodes 33s 
produced an all-time record entry of 206 
boats for Newport Harbor (Cal.) Y.C.’s 
Annual Christmas Regatta. The P.C.s 
stole the show in the large boat division 
with an entry of 18 boats and wound up 
in a point tie between Hillyard Brown’s 
First Fiddle and Peggy Slater’s Seventh 
Heaven. Connie Wurdeman won one of the 
feature races of the regatta by copping a 
leg on the Rhodes Class Perpetual as 
George Fleitz, former Star champion, 
fouled out when he brushed a marker. 
Competition was tight in the big fields of 
small boats with interest centering on the 
Dyer Ds, won by Elliott’s Fizz just 14 
point ahead of Russ Craig’s No. 417. 
Bill Lapworth took the measure of the 
15-boat fleet of the International 14s and 


Phil Greene, perennial Snipe champion, 


waxed that 17-boat fleet. Seven boats 
turned out for the new Lehman Inter 
Club Class and designer-builder Barney 
Lehman walked off with the prize. These 
new molded one-designs are fast and able. 
Darby Metealf tried his hand at the Stars 
and sailed Scout into first place. 

Class Champions: Balboa Dinghies, 
Cook; Penguin, Israel; International 14, 
Lapworth; Skimmer, Eichenlaub; Flattie, 
Stendahl; Lightning, Evans; Snipe, Greene; 
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(Winter Racing Division) 


H, I must down to the sea again, 
I’ve got me a frostbite dinghy, 

Though the place for me is the yacht club lounge 
Where the seats are soft and springy. 
Where the fire burns bright and the cup it cheers 
And voices are civil and low. 
But the sea it calls (in tones of doom) 
And I tell you I’ve got to go. 


So heave ho, my lads, and hand me my boots 
And hand me my fur-lined jacket. 

Hand me my mittens and my long underwear. 
How did I get into this racket? 

So it’s ‘Ready about!” and it’s ‘‘ Hard a lee!” 
And it’s ‘‘ Weather boat, keep clear!” 

And it’s ‘Starboard, you dope, starboard!”’ Crash! 
Quick, somebody, get me out of here! 


Oh, the leaf it droppeth and the glass it droppeth, 

The thermometer, it droppeth, too, 

But nothing it droppeth so low as my heart 

When the wind through the rigging goes, ‘“Oo00-000!”’ 

Oh, it’s ‘All marks to starboard,” and “There goes the gun!”’ 
And it’s up on the weather rail! 


And I only wanted to sail! 


This is the sport I adore! 


(This time I mean it!) 

I’m going to spend it ashore! 
(If I ever get there) 

I’m going to spend it ashore! 


Ruta McCoy Harris 





But the boat, she’s swamping, she’s over, she’s over! 


Oh, it’s sink or swim, hang on to a buoy, aC 


Oh, the sailor’s life is the life for me, f Oy. ky 
But I’m going to spend it ashore! 











Dyer D, Elliott; Sabot, Walton; Lehman 
Inter Club, Lehman; Star, Metealf; P.C. 
Class, (tie) Wurdeman and Slater; Alba- 
tross, Edler; P.I.C., Rempel; Interna- 
tional 110, Lough; Knockabout, Mack; 
Viking, (tie) Gram and Ramsey; Thistle, 
(tie) Barrett and Terkel; Luders 16, 
Webber; Rhodes 33, Wurdeman. 
Kent Hitcucock 


THE “ORANGE BOWL” REGATTA 


> While the north was getting two feet of 
snow, the Orange Bowl Regatta was being 
run in Miami’s Biscayne Bay on Decem- 
ber 27th and 28th with good northwest 
breezes. All three races in the Star Class 
were won by Lockwood Pirie of Chicago 
who had trailed his Twin Star to Florida. 
Robert Cameron, from Paw Paw Lake, 
Mich., was second in Lochinvar and Worth 
Brown, Miami, third in Bunny Duck. 


The 16 boat Lightning Class was won by 
Dr. W. W. Jennings from St. Petersburg, 
with James Townley beating out another 
Miami man, Paul Palmer, for second 
place. The state championship in the Moth 
Class brought out 24 starters with Charles 
Shelton, Miami, Harold Baleom, Tampa, 
and Del Jordan, St. Petersburg, placing 
one-two-three. State championship in 
Suicides went to Jerry Gwynn with Don 
Hoeffle runner-up, both local. Jay Knowles 
and Ainslie Knowles, from Red Bank, 
N.J., led their class. Cricket honors went 
to Henry O'Neal; X dinghies to Richard 
Bertram; Snipes to Jack Wirt; Penguins 
to Don Smith, all of Miami. 

Stanley Lowe of Sarasota took three 
firsts in the small sail area class with his 
sliding seat sailing canoe which he had 
built himself. In the medium sail area 
class, William Johnson’s Twelve-Square- 
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Metre from Sarasota beat out Harvey 
Parke’s 14’ International dinghy from 
St. Petersburg. The 11 boats of the large 
sail area class were of eight different types. 
James Schoonmaker’s Thistle, of Miami 
Beach, won by one point over Jack Ott’s 
30-foot sloop while Clewis Howell’s 110 
from Tampa took third and Coe Vander- 
brunt’s Indian Landing 20, from Essex, 
fourth. Fred Mizer’s Rigadoon, Krank 
Garcia’s Venture and George Holme’s 
Vandal, all local, were one-two-three in 
the cruising class. 
VIVYAN HALL 


“CITRUS CIRCUIT” RACES 


> Florida’s annual ‘Citrus Circuit” of 
power boat races has this year been sched- 
uled for dates considerably later than 
those customary in former years. Starting 
on March 14th, the racers can keep busy 
at least once a week through April 25th. 

The first regatta on the circuit will be - 
staged at Cocoa, whence it will swing to 
Mount Dora, Lakeland, Kissimmee, Palm 
Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Miami, Havana 
(Cuba), St. Petersburg, Lake Alfred and 
Tampa. At this date, Havana is still on 
the doubtful list, actual running of the 
regatta being contingent on the com- 
mencement of operation of the Key West 
to Havana ferry. 

W. MELvin Crook 


CALIFORNIA EVENTS SCHEDULED 


> Two important events are on the hori- 
zon for Southern California yachtsmen. 
First is the Annual Midwinter Regatta at 
Los Angeles Harbor, scheduled for the 
Washington’s Birthday week-end. The 
Southern California Y.A. will sponsor and 
operate the big all-class regatta on the 
established pay-as-you-go-basis that has 
proven so successful at recent SCYA 
functions. The Los Angeles Y.C. will be 
headquarters for the regatta and will play 
host to the large boat sailing classes while 
The Cabrillo Beach Y.C. will be host for 
the dinghies and small one-designs. The 
Southern California Cruiser Association 
will conduct the racing for the predicted 
log cruiser fleet. 

With all regatta entries increasing 
rapidly during the past season it is likely 
that a host of boats will be on hand for 
the Midwinter feature. Looking over the 
list of small boat classes, the mushroom- 
ing fleet of international 14s will probably 
muster a never-to-be-forgotten entry list 
from the standpoints of both numbers 
and quality. In the larger boat classes, 
the hard battling P.C. Class will un- 
doubtably muster a 30-boat starting 
fleet for the big boat division. It appears 
likely that this year’s Midwinter will see 
the return in numbers of the percentage 
handicap and ocean racing fleets which 
have been out in limited numbers since 
the war. These fleets have gradually com- 
pleted the long job of postwar recondi- 
tioning and recommissioning. Of course, 
certain impetus was added by the Vallejo, 
Honolulu and California offshore island 
races this year. Sails are still an item but 
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most of the cruising and racing boats have 
by now been able to replace old canvas. 
The coming Ensenada Race will bring 
out more of the handicappers and, all in 
all, they should be back to prewar 
strength in numbers and perhaps ahead 
at the Midwinter. 

The second event is the long talked of 
Ensenada Race, now on the SCYA master 
calendar for the last week in April. Fur- 
ther details of this long discussed event 
will appear next month. 

Kent Hrrcncock 


“SUGAR BOWL” REGATTA 


> While residents of the Eastern seaboard 
were digging themselves out of the worst 
snow storm in years, Gulf Coast yachts- 
men ‘“‘sweated out” the annual Sugar 
Bowl Regatta on Lake Pontchartrain at 
New Orleans on December 27th. Fifty- 
seven sailing craft crossed the starting 
line, the largest fleet ever to participate. 
A mere wisp of a northeast breeze pushed 
the starters over the line and it was over 
two hours before they reached the first 
mark of the three-mile triangular course. 
It was then that the westerly of about 
six knots made itself felt. However, the 
races were called at the end of one round 
of the scheduled six-mile race. 

Gilbert T. Gray, of the S.Y.C., cap- 
tured top honors of the day by winning 
the featured ‘Race of Champions” from 
representatives of seven other Gulf Y.A. 
clubs. It was the third consecutive time 
that Gray has won the event which is 
sailed in Fish Class sloops. The finish of 
this race was the closest of the day, the 
first four boats getting across the finish 
line within 50 seconds after the winner’s 
gun. Gray was trailed across by Thomas 
C. Kemp of the Biloxi Y.C. and Bill 
Lurton, of the Pensacola Y.C., for second 
and third positions. 

Vieing with the “‘ Race of Champions” 
for the spotlight was the race sailed by 
L-16 skippers of the S.Y.C. George 58. 
Clarke brought his Lagonda in 10 seconds 
ahead of W. “Gail”? DeJarnette in 
Lagniappe. John F. Dicks, Jr., put 
Dolphin in the third spot. 

Edward Overton, of the Fairhope Y.C., 
sailed his Lightning sloop Voltana to 
victory in that class, beating a field of 





A sad sight for any yachtsman. Raloh Howell’s yawl 


the beach near Laguna, Calif., during heavy fog 
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Horace Heley 


The recently completed Lake Beresford Yacht Club which is but a few miles from DeLand, Fla. 


eight starters. Other winners of the day 
were: Morris W. Newman in his Star 
Cajin; the cutter Windsong, sailed by 
Stewart Maunsell, Jr.; Robert W. Haase, 
sailing Chinook in the Gulf One Design 
Class; John H. Woodward, sailing Bar- 
racuda with the cruising class; and Karl 
Fredrichs, sailing Apache in the Knocka- 
bout Class. GORDON GSELL 


NEW RIGHT OF WAY RULES 
ADOPTED BY N.A.Y.R.U. 

> The new Right of Way Rules, tried out 
extensively last summer as the ‘‘optional”’ 
rules, were adopted by the North Ameri- 
‘an Yacht Racing Union, at its meeting 
at the New York Yacht Club January 
14th, as the sole official rules of the Union. 
Since last season, the rules have been al- 
tered somewhat and may be altered still 
more for purposes of clarification, but 
basically they are the same as those under 


which many yachts raced last summer. 

Delegates representing associations 
throughout this country and Canada re- 
ported ten in favor of immediate adoption 
of the new rules and two in favor of an- 
other year’s trial before permanent adop- 
tion. The only objections came from the 
Star and Snipe Classes, which preferred 
retaining the old rules because of their 
international uniformity. To meet these 
objections the old rules will be retained in 
the Union rule book and designated as 
“rules for international ‘competition.’ 
Parts Three to Fight of the proposed new 
rules, affecting other than right of way 
situations, none of which got the try-out 
that was given the right of way rules last 
season, were shelved for another year. 

The Union officers, headed by Clinton 
H. Crane, president, were reélected for 
1948 with the addition of a third vice 
president, Henry 8. Morgan. 





Kent Hitchcock 


“Manatee” hit 


Harry Merrick 


Part of the 55-boat fleet in the first winter cruise to Catalina. George 

Martucci in ‘‘California Kid"’ (below) set a new world record for 225 

Class Div. Il hydros and then won the P.M.B. race to annex the title of 
Pacific Coast Champion 


Kent Hitchcock 
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SEATTLE’S SIX-METRES TO RACE 
FOR LIPTON CUP 


> In the late thirties, yachtsmen of the 
Pacific Northwest enjoyed the spirited 
contests in which American and Canadian 
Class R sloops raced for the Sir Thomas 
Lipton Cup at the annual regattas of the 
Pacific International Y.A. 

By 1940, however, the R Class event 
had dwindled in interest and finally there 
were no more Class R races at succeeding 
P.I.Y.A. regattas. And, since there is no 
likelihood of a resurrection of the class in 
the future, the Seattle Y.C. committee in 
charge of the Sir Thomas Lipton Cup 
early in December made a change in the 
Deed of Gift to permit the ‘Sixes” to 
race for the trophy in future regattas. The 
cup will be emblematic of the Pacific 
Northwest championship in the ‘Sixes.’ 

The committee comprises three well- 
known Seattle yachtsmen: Roy Corbett is 
chairman, C. W. “Cully” Stimson is a 
member, and Anderson 8. Joy is secre- 
tary. Mr. Corbett pointed out that several 
California “Sixes” are expected to com- 
pete forthe trophy this year but this 
news takes second place to the news that 
Emerson Spears of Pasadena, California, 
has announced that he will ship the world 
champion Six-Metre Goose directly to 
Seattle from the East Coast to race 
against Seattle’s “Sixes.” 

It is appropriate that Goose will race in 
Northwest waters this year, for Seattle 
claims the largest Six-Metre fleet in the 
world. It is noted that there are some 80 











Six-Metres in existence, and Seattle has 
12 of them. Nine of these measure in as 
out and out racing craft, three others 
failing to make this classification. There 
is plenty of respect at Seattle for the 
champion Goose but it is hoped that the 
nine racing boats will provide adequate 
competition. 

Ray Elliott’s Saga, flying the Seattle 
and Corinthian burgees, took over-all and 
Six-Metre laurels on August 3rd when she 
competed in the annual Frisbie Trophy 
Race on Puget Sound. Then, on: August 
15th, Hans Otto Giese’s Oslo, flagship of 
the Corinthian Y.C., came home winner 
in his club’s Wednesday evening race, 
repeating a similar victory in a previous 
overnight race sponsored by his club. 
Giese followed this up by winning the 
club’s summer series, both over all and 
special sloops honors, with 58 points. 
Chuck Ross, another Corinthian-Seattle 
member, scored a decisive win on August 
17th in his new Six-Metre Fun against a 
field of 43 boats in the Seattle Y.C’s Lake 
Washington Race. 

Seattle’s Six-Metre fleet includes the 
following in addition to the craft already 
mentioned: Indian Scout, John J.. Locke; 
Lulu, William E. Boeing, Jr.; Light 
Scout, Mitchell Hewitt; Riskin. owned by 
Eric Craig, of San Francisce, but pres- 
ently in the care of Bob Ross of Seat*'e; 
Alarm, Ray Elliott; Mistress, Duffy 
Wilcox; Hornet, Forrest King; Hanko, 
Bud Anderson; and Jo, J. Adron Troxell’s 
“Six” with the diminishing name — ex- 
Mars, ex-Joy, and now Jo. Alarm is a 


Kent Hitchcock 


Skippers and crews 
representing 14 Cali- 
fornia colleges on the 
floats of the Newport 
Harbor Y.C. during 
the 3rd annual Inter- 








collegiate Team Cham- 
pionships held in De- 


cember 


IT SAYS * CAUTION ~ DO 
NOT EXPOSE TO 
THE DIRECT RAYS 
OF SUNLIGHT “ 


The Dinghy Life of 
Cautious Conrad: 





Nautical Sunstroke 





noteworthy craft, being the 1937 Gold 
Cup champion, while Riskin is said to be 
the last Six-Metre built; she was commis- 


sioned in Norway in 1945, according to ° 


Seattle sources. Ray Elliott advises that 
Hanko, Mistress and Hornet do not meas- 
ure in as racing boats. Ray Kranrz 


BLUE WATER MEDAL 10 “GAUCHO” 


> The 1947 Blue Water Medal of the 
Cruising Club of America, emblematic of 
“the year’s most meritorious example of 
seamanship — among the amateurs of all 
nations,”’ was awarded to Ernesto Uriburu 
by the Cruising Club at its .nnual meet- 
ing. The account of Sr. Uriburu’s cruise 
in the ketch Gaucho, now on her way 
home to Buenos Aires via Florida, and 
the West Indies, appears elsewhere in 
this and previous issues of YACHTING. 


Racing Calendar 


ss llama Race, Miami & Nassau 


Cs. 

Feb. 14— Governor’s Cup Race, Nassau Y.C., 
Bahamas. 

Feb. 20-21— Sunburn Dinghy Regatta, Biscayne 
Bay Y.C., Miami. 

Feb, 22 — Florida S.A. Regatta, Palm Beach Y.C. 

Feb. 23 — Ft. Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race, Ft. Lauder- 


dale. 

Feb. 29— Sunshine B.C. Regatta, St. Petersburg. 

Mar. 7-8 — Midwinter Regatta, Miami Y.C. 

Mar. 11-15 — Winter Snipe Championships, Clear- 
water Y.C., Fla. 

Mar. 20 — St. elgg Ie Race, St. Peters- 
burg Y.C., Miramar & Habana 's., Habana. 

~~ 26 — Habana-Key West Race, Key West Y.C., 

a. 


A.P.B.A. Regattas 


Mar. 14 — Cocoa, Fla.; 20-21, Mt. Dora, Fla.; 27-28, 
Lakeland, Fla. 








BOAT SHOW CALENDAR 


Feb. 6-15 — Sportsmen’s Show, Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory, Baltimore. 

Feb. 7-15 — St. Louis Boat Shuw, Mo. 

Feb. 14-21 — Miami Boat Show. 

Feb. 14-22 — National Sportsmen’s Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Feb. eg 29 — Seattle Motor Boat Show, 


Feb. *O7-Mar. 6 — Sportsmen's Show, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. 

Feb. 27—Mar. 7 — Boat, Sports & Travel Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago 

Feb. 28- Mar. pee Show, Albany, N. Y. 

Mar. 5-14 — Sportsmen’s Show, National 
Guard Armory, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 13- 20 — Canadian National Sports- 
men’s Show, Toronto. 

> 27-Apr. 4— Minneapolis Boat Show, 

In 
ae Sinan. 4— Rochester Boat Show, 


Apr. 17-25— Buffalo Boat Show, N. Y. 
Apr. 30-—May 9 — San Francisco Boat Show. 
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BEACHCOMBER GETS AFLOAT 


> This job is a tough racket. Particularly 
when you’ve got a boss who is always 
harping at you and saying ‘‘ Quit stalling 
around the office. Go out sailing in these 
new boats people are building. How do 
you expect to learn anything around 
here?” 

Well, I had to admit that he had some- 
thing in that last remark and, orders being 
orders, I tore myself away from the desk 
and headed for the waterfront. In fact, 
late last season I did it pretty often. Some 
of the new boats tried out were mighty 
fine. Want to hear about them? 





The Dolphin has a salty appearance 


» I first saw the Dolphin bu Iding at the 
(sland Creek Boat Shop, Oxford, Md. end 
sailed her in November when Ken Millett, 
her designer and builder, brought one up 
to Larchmont. She is a sailing dory, with 
an attractive sheer and a cat rig. Dimen- 
sions are 15’ 6” l.o.a.; 13’ 2”” l.w.l.; 4’ 9” 
beam and 2’ 6” draft with the board down. 
She carries 90 square feet of sail. And 
here’s the stopper: she is priced under 
$300, complete with sail and ready to go. 
How come? Well, it certainly isn’t poor 
construction or materials. Ken knows how 











to build a boat only one way and that’s 
well. She has rabbeted gunwales, exterior 
as well as interior chines, a pivoting 
centerboard and is nicely finished and 
strongly built throughout. Specifications 
include waterproof plywood planking, 
rudder, keel, transoms, chines, stringers 
and gunwales of white oak, floor boards 
and thwarts of white cedar, spars of Sitka 
spruce, fastenings of Everdur screws 
and marine glue, gudgeons, pintles, stem 
fittings, gooseneck and blocks all of 
bronze, galvanized standing rigging and 
manila running rigging. The sail is 4 oz. 
Zephyr cloth, loose-footed and miter cut. 
The low price is made possible through 
simplicity of design which facilitates 
building. 

And she sails well. In a breeze she starts 
to plane when off wind and under these 
conditions will beat an Inter-Club racing 
dinghy. In light air she remains lively 
because of her light weight and, although 
not particularly fast, she is by no means 
slow. She balances satisfactorily with a 
slight weather helm. She will accommo- 
date four. The Larchmont Y.C. liked her 
well enough to order 15 for the juniors and 
it is our opinion that she will appeal to 
many adults who are now on the beach 
because of current high prices. 


> An interesting newcomer in the power 
boat field is th. Marine Station Wagon, 
designed by Hubert Scott-Paine and 
built by his Marine Design and Engineer- 
ing Development Corp., of Greenwich, 
Conn. Principal dimensions of the new 
boat are: 24’ l.o.a., 8’ beam and 16” draft. 
The appropriate name indicates her use as 
a day boat, seating 10 persons in a shelter 
cabin and large cockpit. While the de- 
signer is well known as the creator of the 
PT boats which have V bottoms, the 
Marine Station Wagon’s ‘‘Sea Beaver”’ 
hull is round bottom. When we tried her 
out late in the summer, however, we found 
that she is fast (over 20 m.p.h. with a 90 





hp. engine), extremely maneuverable, and 
that she banks nicely on turns. She had 
a soft and easy motion in a seaway, even 
at high speed, and was surprisingly dry. 

The model we tried out was double 
planked but the latest ones have molded 
plywood hulls made by Molded Products, 
Inc., and then finished by the Marine 
Design and Engineering Development 
Corp. The workmanship is on a par with 
the finest custo: building. The company 
also offers a cabin cruiser on the same 
“Sea Beaver” hull. While we have not 
run this boat, we have seen her and find 
her equally as interesting as the day boat. 
She has two bunks, an enclosed head and 
a well-appointed galley. 


> Switching back to sail, late last season 
we took a sail in Camalu, the 18’ aluminum 
round bilge keel sloop pictured here and 
built by the Camden Shipbuilding 


and 





Hatch, 


‘““Camalu’s” mast is simply stayed. The Marine 
Station Wagon (below) does over 20 m.p.h. 


Rosenfeld 
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Marine Railway Co., of Camden, Me. 
She has a water line length of 15’ 2”, a 
beam of 5’ 8” and a draft of 3’ 2’”. A 500 
pound keel permits her to carry her 150 
square feet of sail with ease. The fact that 
we took my four-weeks-old son for a sail 
in her may prove only that I’m crazy but 
it at least implies that the boats are able. 
Watertight compartments make her un- 
sinkable. The hull and deck are built of 
345" 61 ST aluminum alloy plating, flush 
riveted. The finished job is really smooth. 
‘The spars are also aluminum, with hal- 
liards running inside the mast. The only 
‘wood is fir cockpit flooring, an oak tiller 
and mahogany coaming and trim. 

She sails nicely and balances to perfec- 
tion. While there were no other boats of 
‘similar size around to test her speed, it 
was evident that she is not slow. As a 
junior boat or a day sailer or racing class 
for adults, she has much to recommend 
her. Above all, her smooth and sturdy 
construction should convince the skeptics 
of the suitability of aluminum construc- 
tion for boats of this size and type. 


> Hardly a new boat, but one which is 
new to American yachtsmen, is the 
Dragon, imported from Scandinavian 
countries by Norge Boats, Inc., P. O. Box 
1131, Stamford, Conn. Dragons or 
“Drakes,” as they are known in Scandi- 
navia, were designed by the late Johan 
Anker in 1929. By the outbreak of the war, 
.a total of 600 had been built abroad and 
new building since the end of hostilities 
has raised the figure to more than 800. 
It is rumored that two of these boats 
were brought to America several years 
ago but if so they were sailed locally and 
never caught on. Norge Boats brought 
one over last fall and has hopes of es- 
tablishing the class in this country. 
Dragons measure 29’ 2” 0.a., 18’ 8’’ on the 
water line, 6’ 5’ beam, 3’ 11” draft and 
carry 235 square feet of sail in a tall, nar- 
row rig. The hull is round bottom, of light 


Abel 
The Dragon utilizes all of her overhang 





displacement, rather hard bilges with a 
deep wineglass section, a long flat run and 
a cast iron keel. 

We sailed one on a cold November day 
in a heavy wind (up to 25 knots in the 
puffs) and a sizable lump of sea. Under 
working jib and full main, Dragons revel 
in such going. Sailing to windward, she 
remains balanced even in the puffs and 
gives a feeling of power usually felt only in 
a large boat. She utilizes all of her length, 
with the after overhang in contact with 
the water and retaining just enough re- 
serve buoyancy forward to lift to the seas. 
As a result, she does not hobbyhorse but 
drives forward smoothly and fast. Off 
wind, she lifts rather than buries as the 
puffs hit her. With her long flat run she 
comes close to planing and reminds one 
of a 30-Square Metre. In light airs, a 








Robbins 
The Cambridge Cadet looks larger than 28’ 7” 


good-sized genoa and a large parachute 
spinnaker keep her lively. She has a small 
cuddy cabin in which a couple of hardy 
souls could cruise, is soundly built and 
sells, duty paid and complete with sails, for 
a price it would be difficult to equal. It is 
hoped that she will catch on -in this 
country, especially since she is one of the 
classes to be sailed in the 1948 Olympic 
Games. 


> Among the new small auxiliaries which 
we sailed late in the season, two of them 
stood out. The Cambridge Cadet, measur- 
ing 28’ 7” o.a., 21’ 8” w.l., 8’ 7” beam and 
4’ 10” draft and having a sail area of 405 
square feet, is of a size and type which 
has proven popular in recent years. She 
carries a Gray Sea Scout engine. Designed 
by Winthrop L. Warner and built by 
Cambridge Shipbuilders, Md., she re- 
tains, however, an individuality and 
character of her own. The accommoda- 
tions for three persons follow a tried and 
true pattern but with numerous innova- 
tions like the locker door in the main cabin 
which, when swung 180°, becomes a door 
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one 
The Shoaler 32 is different but entirely practi- 


cal and fast 


closing off the forward cabin in which 
there is one berth and a head. 

Use of a bowsprit, too often omitted in 
boats of this size, permits a fore triangle 
of generous size and, being fitted with 
a roller chock, greatly facilitates handling 
the anchor. Also it contributes to her 
character and adds to the general feeling 
of a salty little packet. Teak decks en- 
hance appearance and efficiency and 
other construction features are of equally 
high grade. Under sail she handles nicely, 
balances well and has a good turn of speed 
for a small auxiliary with such generous 
accommodations. 


> In the Shoaler 32, C. Raymond Hunt, 
of Marblehead, Mass., has thrown con- 
vention to the winds and, as he often does, 
has come up with a boat as practical as she 
is different. She is a double-ended center- 
board auxiliary which draws only 27” 
with the board up. Her dimensions are: 
l.o.a., 32’; L.w.l., 26’ 3”; beam 8’ 2”; sail 
area, 443 square feet. Really private 
accommodations for two couples are 
achieved by placing the cockpit amid- 
ships, with one cabin abaft it and another 
forward, Each cabin has two berths and a 
head. The forward one includes a galley. 
The Gray 4—22 engine is located beneath 
the cockpit. The amidships cockpit en- 
ables her to retain proper trim even with 
a large load on board. Ray Hunt is averse 
to boats that are not fast and this one is 
no exception. Both going to windward 
and off wind, she is so well balanced that 
she will hold a course for a considerable 
time without touching the tiller. We sailed 
her in moderate going, but Ray reports 
that she is most fun to sail in a fresh 
following wind, with a large sea running. 
In such going, she really steps out and 
steers easily. She has done well in the few 
races she has entered. Her strip-built hull 
construction is sound, the interior finish is 
simple and the price attractive. 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 
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A BRIGANTINE-RIGGED 


| igiammpieg for ocean racing silver- 
ware can skip this one, but Lincoln 
Vaughan, who is building her in his own 
shipyard at Wickford, R. I., from designs 
by Edson B. and E. I. Schock, says flatly 
that she’s to be used as a houseboat and 
that she’s a “half-brig.”’ 

Such a yacht is rare in these days, but 


the fact that Irving Johnson has rigged 
his new Yankee as a brigantine for her 
current round-the-world cruise proves 
that the rig has its virtues, especially 
when long off-wind passages are planned. 
She has a Kermath-Hercules 140 hp. 
diesel engine. Her two big double state- 
rooms, roomy galley, locker capacity, and 











































































“HOUSEBOAT” 


the cozy main cabin raised high enough 
to insure light, air and a good view all 
around promise comfort. 

Already planked and decked and just 
about due for launching, she is ruggedly 
built, with oak keel, stem, deadwood and 
frames, hard pine planking, white pine 
decks, and galvanized fastenings. 











Loa, 610" 

L.w.l., 40'0" 

Beam, 15'0"” 

Draft, 7’6" 

Sail area, 1400 sq. ft. 
Displacement, 64,000 
lbs. 
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A 54-FT. HUNTFORM 
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EXPRESS CRUISER 






























































L.0.a., 68'8" L.w.l., 49/8" 
Beam, 12'6” Draft, 3’9” 
Speed, 35-46 m.p.h. 




















“CHULA MIA,” 


HIS HANDSOME semi-houseboat 

was built for a prominent member 
of the Portland (Oregon) Y.C. by the 
Grandy Boat Co., of Seattle, from plans 
by Edwin Monk and Captain Newton 
Thomas, Jr. Driven by a pair of 200 hp. 
GM diesels with 3:1 reduction gears, the 
boat has a cruising speed of 12 knots. 
Equipment includes a 5 kw. Lister Black- 
stone diesel generator, a Roper gas range, 
a Photo Electric Pilot, a Fathometer and 
a Northern Electric radio telephone. 
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O NE OF THE largest craft built to the 
Huntform model developed by C. 
Raymond Hunt, of Boston, is this 54- 
footer for G. W. Bentley, being built by 
Graves for launching this spring. The 
owner required a boat that will cruise 
comfortably and easily at 35 m.p.h., and 
her tank tests indicate that cruising speed 
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and a top of 46 m.p.h. The power is a 
single Packard V-12 of 1500 hp., driving 
direct. An unusual feature is the auxiliary 
power plant which drives both a 32-volt 
generator and a “trolling” propeller 
which projects from the starboard side 
of the transom and is clear of the water 
when the boat is at cruising speed. 








A DIESEL POWERED 75-FOOTER 









L.o.a., 76'0" head 710" 
Beam, 17/0” Draft, 5'0” 
Speed, 12 knots 
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Her stem is Alaska cedar, keel and Port Orford cedar was used for planking 


deadwood are fir and frames are oak. 
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and the decks are canvassed plywood. 
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‘STORMY PETREL,”’ 


A LITTLE 


BOAT WITH A BIG MISSION 


TYHE CULMINATION of long years 
of experiment and the gradual im- 
provement of a type of hull which would 
lend itself to economical building, Stormy 
Petrel represents the ultimate in sim- 
plicity, economy and the sea kindliness 
without which no boat is worth a second 
thought. John T. (“Pete”) Rowland, of 
Newscastle, Maine, her owner-designer, 
is a practical idealist who years ago set 
himself the problem of developing a small 
boat which could be so easily built that 
she would bring the joys of cruising within 
the reach of the man of even the most 
modest means. Starting out with the idea 
that one of the most seaworthy and eco- 
nomical of craft was the Banks dory, he 
has designed and built numerous boats 
based on modifications of the lines of that 
famous model. 
Pete Rowland’s first attempt was a 
dory hull with a built-up keel attached, 
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but the boat was too tender to sail well. 
Next came a modification with greater 
beam, but she proved to be a dull sailer 
which slapped and pounded like any other 
flat bottomed boat — something that the 
simon pure dory refuses to do. Finally, he 
hit upon the idea of combining the sharp 
entry, deep forefoot, ample freeboard and 
good flare of the dory bow with the stern 
sections of the Chesapeake Bay skipjack. 
The latter, being of somewhat greater 
beam than the true dory, provides more 
bearing where it is most needed, and the 
slight deadrise in the after sections makes 
for a cleaner run when the boat is sailing 
at an angle of heel. That this marriage of 
two divergent types has proven a happy 
one is demonstrated in the snapshot in 
the corner of this page. In Stormy Petrel 
Pete Rowland feels that he has finally 
reached his goal of an economical, sea- 
worthy boat which is a pleasure to sail. 
To be sure, she hasn’t standing head- 
room in her cabin (but there is ample sit- 
ting headroom) nor is she fitted up with 
the luxuries of a roomette on a Pullman. 
Two full length transoms provide satis- 
factory berths when covered with air 
mattresses or one of those sponge rubber 
creations. Space is provided for a simple 
galley and, up in the eyes of the boat, 
there is quite a lot of room to stow the 
duffle that one always requires for cruis- 
ing. Beneath the bunks is adequate space 
to carry canned and bottled goods while 
under the seats in the cockpit there is 
ample room for ship’s gear such as run- 
ning lights, anchor rode and spare lines. 
Water will best be carried in gallon jugs 
which can be filled without bringing the 
boat alongside a dock. There are so many 
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“Stormy Petrel” slips along with extremely 


little fuss under a well-proportioned rig 


out-of-the-way coves where this little 
boat is destined to lie where water is 
available only from a farmer’s pump or 
from a bubbling spring that water tanks 
would be almost useless. 

The rig shown on Stormy Petrel is so 
simple that no words are needed to de- 
scribe it. The absence of running back- 
stays will be appreciated by the cruising 
man, usually allergic to complicated gear. 

Although no power is shown it would 
be a simple matter to build an off center 
well (with a removable bottom) to ac- 
commodate an outboard motor — or it 
could be hung over the transom. 

Stormy Petrel was built by Harry G. 
Marr at Damariscotta, Maine, following 
dory construction and using native oak 
and pine and galvanized fastenings. She 
has proven smart under sail and goes to 
windward surprisingly weil, due to her 
sharp entry and hard chine. It is her de- 
signer’s intention to produce the boat as 
a stock model at just as reasonable a cost 
as her simple design and the condition of 
the boatbuilding business will permit. 





Length over all, 20’ 
Length water line, 16’2” 
Beam, 6'10"; Draft, 3’0” 
Sail Area, 200 sq. ft. 
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| | 35-FT. ANGLER 


























HE ELCO WORKS’ 35’ Cruisette is 

shown here with her special equip- 
ment as a sport fishing cruiser. One of the 
stock cruisers developed by Elco during 
the past two years and embodying some 
of the design and construction principles 
worked out for that company’s wartime 
PT boats, the Cruisette makes 23 to 25 
m.p.h. with a pair of Chrysler Crown 
engines mounted under the after cockpit 
and driving through Elco’ transfer-drive 
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units which combine V-drive with reduc- 
tion gearing. Her regular accommodations 
include a double stateroom forward, with 
roomy toilet and lockers, and a deck cabin 
in which are contained not only converti- 
ble sleeping-lounging accommodations for 
four persons but also the galley. 

The special fishing equipment built by 
Elco for this and other models includes 
the pulpit, a flying bridge with all con- 
trols led to it and seating provisions for 





























three persons; specially designed alumi- 
num outriggers; two fishing chairs aft, 
and other gear the sport fisherman re- 
quires. The boat carries 165 gallons of 
fuel, giving her good range at cruising 
and fishing speeds, and 80 gallons of 
water. With the engines installed aft, an 
uncommonly large stowage space is avail- 
able under the deck cabin, where the 
fisherman can carry all sorts of gear 
without cluttering the living quarters. 





L.o.a., 36’0" Beam, 11'3” 









































A DECKHOUSE 





Beam, 11'9” 


Speed, 19.8 m.p.h. 


L.o.a., 36’0" 
Draft, 2’8"” 

















Draft, 2'9” 
Speed, 23-25 m.p.h. 























HIS 36-FOOTER was designed by 

A. M. Deering, of Chicago, for Fred 
Labombard, of Chatham, Ontario, Can- 
ada, and is under construction at the 
Midland Boat Works, of Midland, Can- 
ada. She is of the modern deckhouse type 
of layout, with living accommodations 
for five persons, two in a double state- 
room forward of the roomy galley and 


toilet and the rest on convertible day- 
and-night sofa berths, in the deckhouse. 
She is handled either from an open flying 
bridge abaft the cabin or from a bad- 
weather control station in the forward 
port corner of the deck cabin. 

For power she will have a pair of Gray 
6-330s, with 2:1 reduction, to give her 
a speed of 19.8 m.p.h. She will carry 120 


gallons of gasoline and 60 gallons of 
drinking water, giving her a cruising 
range of about 100 miles. Keel, stem and 
frames are of white oak, planking of 
mahogany, decks canvassed, and she is 
bronze-fastened. Aft, she has a roomy 
cockpit, all open for fine-weather outdoor 
lounging space. The engines are under the 
deck cabin. 
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A SMALL KETCH BY 











WINSLOW 





L.o.a., 29'7" 
Beam, 9'5" 
S.A., 466 sq. ft. 


L.w.b, 23'11%' 
Draft, 4'9%"" 
Displ., 13800 Ibs, 











OME CRITICS will hold that a boat 
under 30’ top measure is too small for 
a ketch rig, but Ralph Winslow, of 
Quincy, Mass., designer of the “Junior 
Seagoer’’ shown here, says she is ‘‘one of 
the best small auxiliary sailing cruisers 
he ever designed.” She is a typical Win- 
slow design with short ends, ample beam 
and displacement and a chunky, shippy 
look to her. Her cabin is laid out to sleep 
three, one of whom occupies a quarter 
berth located above the icebox on the 
starboard side of the galley. 
Auxiliary power is supplied by a 20 hp. 
Gray Sea Scout engine, driving direct. 
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She has a completely equipped galley, 
including a Shipmate stove, and carries 
38 gallons of gasoline and 40 gallons of 
water in copper tanks. The ketch rig 
should be easily handled by a lone sailor 
or small crew, there being only 242 square 
feet in the main and 223 square feet 
between the jib and mizzen, which are 
designed to balance without the main in 
strong breezes. 

Stem, keel, deadwood and frames are 
to be oak, the frames 154” square, and 
she will be planked with 134.’ and decked 
with %” material, galvanized iron fas- 
tened. She will carry 5000 lbs. of iron 








ane STORAGE BELOW 






ballast on her keel, with another 800 lbs. 
of lead inside for trimming purposes. For 
safety at sea, the designer has given her 
a small, watertight cockpit which, how- 
ever, has seating room for four or five 
persons, and decks 22” wide alongside 
the cabin trunk. 

Below decks she has two bins forward 
for anchor rodes, a clothes hanging space 
36” X 29” and a good-sized toilet and 
dressing room. The main cabin holds two 
berths, with swinging seat backs for com- 
fortable sitting. The engine is abaft the 
companion and under a removable coun- 
ter which is part of the galley furniture. 
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THE S-CAT, BY CROSBY FOR SEARS 


HE S-CAT, shown at the right, is the 

first of a whole series of small craft 
designed by William F. Crosby to be 
sold by Sears, Roebuck and Co., through 
their stores and catalogue. She is a sailing 
(also rowing and outboard) dinghy of the 
popular “Frostbite” size, with a metal 
dagger board. The hull is of conventional 
V-bottom model, and planking is water- 
proof sheet plywood over white oak keel 
and stringers and plywood frames. The 
boats are being built in a number of 
plants. 

The mast, jointed so that it may be 
stowed inside the boat, is of aluminum, 
slotted for the boltrope of the sail and 
plugged to prevent its filling with water in 
case of a capsize. It is made by Zephyr 
Products Co., of New Kensington, Pa. 
The boom is spruce, sails are by Ratsey 





and Lapthorn and hardware by Wilcox, 
Crittenden. Rigging is stainless steel. The 
sail, loose-footed, is just under 70 sq. ft. 
area. Rudder fittings are designed to 
combine ease of unrigging with freedom 
from danger of accidentally lifting out. 











She is designed to carry two persons when L.o.a., 11'5" 
sailing and several more when being Beam, 4'6” 
rowed. Tests have shown that she sails S.a., 70 sq. ft. 
well in competition with most boats of 





























her type and is stable and seaworthy. 
Construction is rugged and durable. 


THE FIREFLY DINGHY 




































HE IS THE Firefly dinghy, one of 

the classes to be sailed in this year’s 
Olympic Games racing on Tor Bay, Eng- 
land. She is a 12-footer built by Fairey 
Marine, Ltd., of Hamble, England, and 
represents a one-design class already popu- 
lar in that country and beginning to be 
seen here. 

She might be described as-a cross 
between the International 14-footer and 
the American Frostbite type, being only 
a few inches longer than the latter but 
with a sloop rig and lines reminiscent of 
the “‘Fourteens.”’ Unlike typical boats of 
either type, she is decked forward and 

















along the sides. Two sloop rigs are avail- 














able, one with a 19’ mast height above 
gunwale and 90 sq. ft. of sail, the other 
with 15’6” height and 71 sq. ft. 





L.o.a., 12/0" 

Beam, 4/7" 

S.A., 71 or 90 sq. ft. 

Weight (stripped hull), 
160 lb. 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY HORSE POWER? 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 


worked by boatmen that it would be sure to cause mod- 

erate consternation by any name whatsoever. To make 
matters worse, the originator of this unit named it horse power 
after the only practical means of motive power of his day. Now 
that the four-legged hayburner has become mainly a source of 
amusement, any term compounded from the word horse seems 
misleading when applied to measuring the capabilities of an 
engine. 

It would be infinitely more helpful to substitute DFT or 
Distance-Force-Time unit. This would serve the dual purpose 
of having the term suggest its 
own meaning and avoiding 
much corny humor inspired by 
the current cognomen. 

If you will hark back to your 
study of physics, you will recall 
that the essential elements of 
power are distance, force and 
time, so that a unit of power 
must of necessity combine these 
elements. Thus we find that one 
horse power is defined as a unit 
of power numerically equal to 
33,000 foot-pounds per minute. 

Now everyone realizes that 
2000 lbs. equais one ton and 
that there is nothing in the 
definition of the word ton saying 


Te USUAL term denoting a unit of power is so over- 
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3300 ft X 1000 lbs equals 3,300,000 t. lbs 
one minute 








Now — which engine develops more horse power? 

To bring these examples more into line with boating termi- 
nology, we can start with the same two engines: (1) developing 
100 hp. at 330 r.p.m. (2) developing 100 hp. at 3300 r.p.m. 
But this time, instead of having them turn drums, we will have 
each directly coupled to a conventional propeller mounted in 
the usual spot beneath a boat. The number one erigine would 
be able to turn a wheel which required 10,000 foot-pounds of 
rotative force, or torque. This 
would be a very large wheel 
indeed and would be the kind 
we would expect on a heavy, 
slow-moving craft. The second 
engine would be able to drive. 
a propeller demanding 1000 foot- 
pounds of torque. Obviously, 
this would be a much smaller 
wheel, which fact, coupled with 
the 3300 r.p.m. speed, imme- 
diately suggests that it would 
be best suited to a light, fast 
boat. 

In actual practice, don’t for- 
get, either engine could be used 
to propel either type of boat. 
Assuming that the propeller 


- or 100 hp. | 


min. 


wr AT 3300 











that the 2000 lbs. must consist 
of 2000 items each weighing one 


10,000 LBs. 





sizes mentioned above were the 








pound, or fouritemseach weigh- { 
ing 500 lbs. or some other spe- 
cific combination. Any number 
of any things totalling 2000 lbs. 
of weight is equal to one ton. 

Similarly, one horse power 
can be developed by any con- 
ceivable combination of distance, force and time which equals 
33,000 foot-pounds per minute. 

All of this sounds absurdly simple, yet these basic facts are 
neglected over and over again by those who should know better. 
Experienced professional sailors, pleasure boatmen and old- 
timers in the boating industry have been known to distinguish 
between ‘‘big horse power” and ‘“‘little horse power,”’ or refer 
to steam as producing ‘‘real horse power”’ as they shrug off the 
capabilities of the gas engine. But the most common and silliest 
of these gems is the claim that a slow-turning 100 hp. engine 
is more “‘ powerful” than a fast-turning 100 hp. engine. Either 
these men are not referring to horse power at all, or they have 
introduced a mysterious new standard by the same name. 

In view of the accepted definition of the term, please consider 
the following examples: 

1. An engine which develops 100 hp. at 330 r.p.m. is directly 
coupled to a drum exactly one foot in circumference. Around the 
drum is wound a cable, from the other end of which is hung a 
weight of 10,000 pounds. The engine, turning at its full speed, 
will wind the weight up 330 feet in one minute. 


330 ft. X 10,000 lbs. 


ft. lbs 
one minute i 


oe 100 hp. 





equals 3,300,000 





2. Anengine which develops 100 hp. at 3300 r.p.m. is directly 
coupled to a drum exactly one foot in circumference. Around 
this drum is wound a cable, from the other end of which is hung 
a weight of 1000 pounds. This engine, turning at its full speed, 
will wind the weight up 3300 feet in one minute. 





Illustrating two vastly different applications of 100 hp. Slow speed 
power, at left, is best suited to driving slow, heavy craft, while 3300 
r.p.m. power is for the light, fast boat 
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best for the respective craft, 
we could swap the engines 
about and still use the proper 
sized wheel by this simple use 
of gearing: 

(1) Fast engine — 3300 r.p.m. 
plus 10:1 reduction gear will 
drive the big propeller at the 
desired speed of 330 r.p.m. (2) Slow engine — 330 r.p.m. plus 
1:10 step-up gear will drive the small propeller at the desired 
speed of 3300 r.p.m. 

There are many different types of power measured by this 
busy word. One usage, which you may have heard, and can 
quickly forget, is SAE horse power. This misnomer is merely a 
measurement of the size of the engine, computed from the 
bore, stroke and number of cylinders. Although on early en- 
gines, the SAE horse power may have been nearly equal to the 
actual power capabilities of an average engine, the term is no 
longer of any such significance and is used mainly as a base for 
assessing automotive license fees 

The first type of horse power of material significance to the 
motor boatman is indicated horse power. This is the actual total 
power applied by the burning gases in your cylinders to the 
tops of your pistons. It is measured by an instrument which 
records the pressure (force) on the piston during the power 
stroke (distance). When the speed is read from a conventional 
tachometer, the results can quickly be converted to horse 
power. Unfortunately, not all of this kind of power is available 
to drive the propeller shaft. In the first place, indicated horse 
power is expended in driving all the moving parts of the engine: 
pistons, rods, crankshaft, camshaft, valves, pumps, distributor 
and generator. Only that portion of indicated horse power which 
is left after performing these necessary tasks is available for 
application to the propeller shaft. 

The power that is available at the shaft coupling is called 
brake horse power (frequently also referred to as developed 

(Continued on page 88) 

















GADGETS & GILHICKIES 


> There must be quite a lot of people who 

are fed up with the job of filling, trimming 
and lighting the good old reliable kerosene 
running lights, as I have received the three 
schemes shown here from as many readers. 
Personally, I am just old fashioned enough 
to like the pesky things because they are 
reliable, simple and traditional. I will 
admit, however, that for a riding light I 
much prefer an ordinary barn lantern, 
even though it does not meet Coast Guard 
regulations. At least it will not blow out 
even under the most extreme conditions, 
and it is easy to regulate the wick without 
having to take the lamp below to open it 
up. It has long puzzled me why lantern 
manufacturers do not make marine lamps 
to regulate like the barn lantern, from 
outside. But to get to the suggestions 
from readers: 
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“Julie's” Converted Oil Lamps 


p> Paul Campbell, Jr., sent in this descrip- 
tion and a sketch showing the work he did 
to convert his oil lamps to electricity. 
And, although he says the current de- 
livered by the battery is sufficient for a 
whole summer of cruising, he also points 
out that the whole unit may be removed 
in a question of minutes and the oil founts 
be placed in position — just in case. 

The principal elements of this arrange- 
ment are a surplus trench mirror, a Christ- 
mas tree lamp socket, a 4-volt Mazda bulb 
and a 6-volt lantern battery. The end of 
the mirror which has the hole in it is bent 
at right angles to the face so that the end 
of the 14” bolt can pass through the hole. 
Be sure to allow room enough for the nut 
to be turned so that it can be tightened. 
The lamp socket is held in place by a 
piece of copper wire which is passed 
through a couple of holes drilled in the 
mirror at the proper place. The wire is 
twisted at the back of the mirror after the 
socket is in position. The filament of the 
lamp should come as nearly as possible 
in the center of the mirror. 


A 1%” hole will have to be drilled 
through the bottom of the running light 
to take the bolt which holds the mirror. 
This hole should be so located that the 
mirror will press against the battery and 
hold it in place in the rear corner of the 
light. The leads from the socket are simply 
led under the mirror and are screwed to 
the battery terminals. No switch is used, 
instead a small rubber washer is made and 
placed in the bottom of the lamp socket. 
This holds the bulb securely in place so 
that by simply screwing it down a turn 
the light goes on — unscrewing it puts out 
the light. 

The details of the pedestal which sup- 
ports the mirror are clearly shown. The 
brass sleeve should be long enough so that 
the center of the bulb will come in about 
the center of the fresnel lens of the light. 
To keep out as much dampness as pos- 
sible, a cork is placed in the upper vent 
oi the lamp housing and the bottom is 
covered with a piece of leather or a bit of 
sheet rubber to close the lower vents. 


The Carroll McT. Elder Conversion 


> From Easton, Maryland, Carroll Mc- 
Tavish Elder has sent me a sketch and 
description of a scheme he has worked out 
for converting oil lamps to electricity. He 
uses the old oil fount by simply cutting off 
its top (using an emery wheel.) The bot- 
tom of the inside of the fount is covered 
with an insulating dise of cardboard or 
rubber (A) and two wooden spacers (B 
and C) are made to hold a pair of flash- 
light batteries in position as shown. One 
spacer need be only as high as the top of 
the fount but the other one must come 
even with the top of the batteries. These 
Spacers may be screwed in position as 
indicated. The connector (D) may be 
made of copper or brass and serves to 
connect one pole of the batteries with the 
upper face of the wood spacer (B). Con- 
tact is made to the other pole of the dry 
cells by the switch (E) which swings over 
and connects with the lamp holder (F). 
The latter may be made from the same 
material as part D. The socket for the 
bulb is removed froma flashlight and 
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soldered to the part F so that the contact 
on the bulb will connect with the pole on 
one of the batteries. A hole will have to be 
drilled in F to allow the bulb to pass 
through. On the under side of F (not 
shown) at the place where the pole of the 
other cell comes it will be necessary to 
apply a drop of solder as a contact — to 
equal the projection of the end of the 
bulb. In this setup both batteries are in- 
serted with the brass terminals uppermost. 
This gives adequate illumination and 
maximum battery life. 

Brighter illumination and shorter bat- 
tery life will be obtained by leaving out 
parts A and D and reversing the cell 
which is not in contact with the bulb. The 
switch (E) will serve to hold the part F 
in contact with the batteries. A cardboard 
or wood spacer is used between the bat- 
teries to make the part F fit tight on the 
cells. Use a 1.1-volt bulb and sealed bat- 
teries for maximum service. 


det 





~ 3-volt bulb 











Solder or braze 


tube to base plate 


A British Conversion to Current 


> Here is still another method of con- 
verting from kerosene to electricity. This 
idea was sent in by J. R. D. Francis, of 
Southwick, Sussex, England. A piece of 
brass tubing 114” inside diameter is 
soldered to a base plate which fits the 
bottom of the lantern. Opposite the center 
of the fresnal lens a hole is cut in the tube 
so that the light will shine through, as 
shown in section. To support the bulb a 
disc is soldered in the tube at the proper 
level. This disc must be tapped to fit the 
thread of the bulb or a flashlight part 
may be soldered to it to take the bulb. 

Two flashlight batteries are then in- 
serted from above and held in place with a 
set screw as shown. The unit seems quite 
simple to construct and has the advantage 
that it can quickly be removed to substi- 
tute an oil fount if need be. 
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Ain't there any other kinda’ spark plugs?”’ 


-.. you wouldn’t think so, for around boat 
yards, you'll see practically nothing but 
Champions. The reason must be that they 
have the best record of good, dependable 
performance. People love boats because of 
the fun they get out of them and you can’t 
have fun without an engine that runs per- 
fectly. And Champion’s records in all sorts 
of boats rate it the Number One spark plug 
in performance and choice. So you’re just 
about right where boats are concerned— 
there just doesn’t seem to be “any other 
kinda’ spark plugs’”’ but Champions. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


CHAMPION =. 


SPARK PLUGS %™"““ 
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(Above) MUK-212R, 
1000-Watt, 12-Volt 
battery charger. 


Modern craft with up-to-date 
electrical equipment . . . ship-to- 
shore radios, fathometers, radar, 
lights and appliances, bilge pumps 
... require dependable Onan Ma- 
rine Electric Plants. Designed and 
built with all true marine features, 
Onan Plants provide safe, trouble- 
free, low-cost electric service for 
pleasure and commercial craft un- 
der the toughest operating condi- 
tions. Powered by Onan 4-cycle, 
water-cooled, heavy-duty gasoline 
engines. Compact designs require 
minimum below-deck space. Elec- 
tric push-button, remote, or auto- 
matic starting. 


2 

400 to 1,000 Watts 
l-cylinder, Ag 

_ water-cooled 


~ 


‘One 


gee wes 
weg SS 


ONAN MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS—A. C, 
MODELS: 350 to 3,000 Watts, 115 Volts, 50- 
or 60-Cycle, 1-phase, D. C. MODEL: 3,500 
Watts, 115 Volts. BATTERY CHARGING 
MODELS: 6, 12, 32 and 115 Volts, 400 to 
3,500 Watts. DUAL PURPOSE A. C.-D. C.: 
“73 Watts, 115 Volts A. C. and 32 Volts 


ONAN AIR-COOLED MARINE ENGINE— 
MCK: 2-cylinder opposed, 10 HP. 


Write for New Folder p 
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D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


oe EVERY NEED 
2559 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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MORE POWER TO YOU 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 


> Fully half of the correspondence received by this department 
consists of questions about where and how to get hold of the 
plans for some sort of race boat. The greater part of this type 
of request comes from outside the United States but there is no 
small amount of domestic curiosity on the same subject. 

In almost every case we are unable to furnish any really useful 
information. In the first place, there are extremely few archi- 
tects who will attempt to design a racing power boat. The rea- 
sons for this are largely economic: there is so little demand for 
this type of design that it is not worth anyone’s while to go in 
for it in a big way. An occasional job of creating such a design 
would necessitate so much research on the part of the average 
architect that he would have to obtain a staggering fee or starve. 

The few men who do this sort of designing do it either for 
some boatbuilding outfit, exclusively — as Arno Apel does for 
Ventnor Boat Corp. — or they do it for some specific client. In 
either case, the designer does not want to have his labors made 
available to anyone with a few dollars for a set of prints. 

One notable exception is Bill Campbell whose ad you have 
probably read in Yacut1na. Bill designs and builds the Class E 
racing runabouts that have taken the West Coast by storm and 
demolished all speed records for the class. Campbell will furnish 
complete hulls or sell you a set of plans to build your own. 

We certainly wish that more designers of this type would sell 
plans. But until we learn of some who will do so, our answers to 
requests for such plans are going to be very disappointing. 

Meanwhile, why not check over the ads of the many skilled 
naval architects appearing in this publication and write to those 
who indicate that they will do race boat designing or who you 
happen to know have done such work successfully. 


p> Right now we are about to emerge from our annual brief 
hibernation. Since the Newport (California) regatta rang down 
the curtain on the 1947 season, members of the clan have had a 
short time to become reacquainted with their families, celebrate 
the holidays and give the racing rules their yearly overhaul. 

Soon now, racing will begin again. Down Florida way the 
Citrus Circuit will start off the 1948 season and hold the center 
of the boating stage until spring descends upon us snowed-in 
burghers of the Northern states. And then, the first thing you 
know, starting guns will be booming from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the lakes of Mexico to the land where Schelling 
dwells, in Canada. 


> The Union of International Motorboating, at its annual 
meeting, put through several pieces of business that should 
interest American owners and drivers. First of all, they adopted 
the APBA runabout rules as a basis for UIM runabout rules. 
Specific classes created conform to our Classes B, D, G and K. 
Our 91 Class was made into an international class. The starting 
clock was made the sole indicator of the official start. 

No trace was found in the minutes of the meeting of action 
having been taken on the inflammatory proposal to ban all 
records set on bodies of water below sea level. 


> Hi Johnson, the California propeller wizard, writes to say 
that some progress is being made on what has become West 
Coast racing’s biggest headache. It seems that most of the three 
point hydroplanes built out there recently have been running 
with their transoms so far out of the water at full speed that the 
wheel becomes a surface propeller. At shaft speeds of 5000 to 
8000 r.p.m., this has been causing the poor little prop blades to 
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GRAYMARINE “STEALS THE SHOW” 


In Versatility, Range, Finest Equipment 
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hensive . engine pst oe in it you will find all the facts GRAYMARINE 
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meet your needs. 





are willing to take the trouble to do. this simply because “047 fe 

we Gre marine engine specialists. oo~. 

Gray Marine Motor Company 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


TEMPERATURE 






Marine Instrument Panel w 
Log of Engine Operating | 
Hours and Temperature Sign | 


_ The engine iliusirated 
is Model Six-226, 
equipped for closed 
system fresh water 

-coaling with “Keel 

_ Kooler.” A centrifugal 
pump, which does not. 

‘even require lubrica- 
tion, replaces ordinary 
sea water pump. 


1. oil Pressure Gauge 5. Automatic Flash In- 
dicator of engine 
temperature condi- 
tion, electrically 
operated by ther- — 
mo-couple. 


2. Tachometer 

3. Register of Oper- 
ating Hours 

4. Ammeier 


Built expressly for marine use, this quality | 
instrument panel is constructed entirely of 
non-corrosive materials and sealed under o 
glass. In contrast to ordinary instruments, it 
can be exposed to the open weather indefil- 





Check These Time Proved Graymarine Features: 


Individual Porting—for smoothness ond 
efficiency. This famous patented design is 
licensed to Gray in the marine field. 


Navy-style Sea Water Pump—Geor 
driven, with Neoprene rubber impellers. 
Highly impervious to wear from sand and grit. 


Plate-Type Oil Cooler—Simple, compact, 
Helps bring the engine quickly up to normal 


Thermogard Temperature Contro!—First 
announced one year ago, and an outstand- 
ing success. Solves the problem of holding 
direct cooled engines to correct temperature, 


fully automatic. 


Oversize 20-Ampere Generator—Brings 
amperage ovipuf immediately up fo full 


_ capacity, with automatic cut-out. Available 


nitely without affecting ifs operation or be 


appearance. 















































on all models. e LUGGER 
heot, cools the bearings under load. e SERIES 
: : Water Between ALL the Cylinder Bores— © EXPRESS 
Safety Suspension Rubber Mountings— This extra volue construction insures even SERIES 
ae  . oa e PHANTOM 
Design. exclusive with Gray. Available on expansion, keeps cylinder walls round, — > SERIES 
all models. reduces piston wear and oil consumption. °F Pode LL 
e DIESEL 
_. Now, Fresh Water Cooling SERIES 
a - Available on 20 Models «= « GrayTellsMore 
Fl sie 5 tum) Gray's sysiem, used with great success because there — 
| | —— 7 on the Navy engines, utilizes greater volume is moretotell.. _ 
” a ae " and velocity of flow. This eliminates neces- This 52pagecatalog 
eyumeoes moce sity for long spans of keel piping and accom- contains full speci- 
plishes heat transfer in a small cooling unit. . fications and instal — 








BY-PASS 
CIRCUIT I 





Choice of inboard or outhoard type of heat 
“ exchanger. 


T CIRCULATION 
STOPS IN THESE 

PIPES OURING 

WARM-UP PERIOD 


HEAT EXCHANGER ] 


DIRECT CONTACT HERE 
WITH SEA WATER 


lation drawings, 
with pictures of 
typical installations, 
Write us for your 
free copy, sent with- 
_ eut obligation of 
course. 





DURING WARM-UP PERIOD 
THERMOSTAT PUTS FULL 
FLOW THROUGH 6Y-pass 
circuit 
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OF Course...its a Zenith 


THE ARISTOCRAT 
OF PORTABLE RADIOS 


ZENITH ‘TRANS-OCEANIC’ 
Cutned by the Whes bho” 


of the Yachting ldoeld, 


Tr has no peer, on ship or shore. Super-powered 
to pull in standard programs coast to coast, 
plus world-wide Short Wave on 5 individual bands! 
The amazing detachable Wavemagnets do the 
trick (U. S. patents 2164251 and 2200674). Plays not 
only in boats, but in trains and planes. Specially 
treated for humid weather, tropical climates. 
Works on long-life battery, and AC or DC current. 
So smart you're proud to carry it. At Zenith $] y) 440* 


dealers everywhere. Less battery 


ANOTHER ARISTOCRAT 
eee ZENITH “UNIVERSAL” 


Gives you full range standard recep- 
tion, coast-to-coast. Amazing big set 
power, tone. This aristocrat also 
plays where other portables fail. Has 
Zenith’s patented detachable Wave- 
magnet. Works on long-life battery, 
and AC or DC current. Smart, easy 


to carry. Less battery $5960" 


* West Coast brices slightly higher. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 








COPR.1948, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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fold right up. Hi says he has come up with a semi-stainless 
metal which, in preliminary tests, promises to help a great deal. 
The blades are able to withstand 2500 lbs. pressure without 
giving up the ghost where conventional blades tested started to 
fold at 500 to 1000 lbs. 


> 1947 set a record in speed records broken. No less than 53 
marks went by the boards. This includes all records approved 
by APBA, inboard and outboard, one mile and competition. 


> Boat racing activity in the TVA area has reached astonishing 
proportions. This whole area comes within the province of the 
recently created Region 14 of the APBA, headed by Claude Fox. 
Regattas were staged at Chicamauga Dam on Chicamauga 
Lake, at Kingston on Waats Bar Lake, at Knoxville on Fort 
Loudoun Lake, at Paris Landing State Park on Kentucky Lake, 
at Murphy, N. C., on Hiwassee Lake, at Florence, Alabama, on 
Pickwick Lake and at Guntersville, Alabama, on Guntersville 
Lake. All in all, nine regattas were held. 


> One of the items likely to prove troublesome to the entire 
sport during the coming season stems from the increasing 
amount of reckless driving, particularly of fast power boats. 
1947 produced too many nasty accidents which gained boating a 
large amount of unhappy publicity. This kind of thing almost 
always inspires some local, state or national legislation which 
frequently misses the real cause of the trouble and constitutes 
nothing more than a nuisance. 

In the minds of many, the gang who own and drive race boats 
are automatically classified as dangerous boatmen merely 
because they go fast. This sort of conclusion jumping is pure 
twaddle. I would feel much safer taking my youngsters out for 
a “boat ride” on a body of water where half a dozen of the 
regular race drivers were tuning up than to have them along 
when any of several drivers of fast stock runabouts are showing 
off on our own Lake George. 

This sort of nitwit driving has certainly increased since the 
war, it seems. One cause is unquestionably the higher speeds 
available in many of the postwar runabouts and cruisers. Then 
too, there are lots of new boat owners who have been able to 
purchase themselves nice packages of speed which they have 
proceeded to drive about with gay abandon, never stopping to 
learn first how to handle a boat. 


> Striving to achieve more concerted action on race dates, 
rules, and the like, the New Jersey Outboard Association, the 
New York Outboard Racing Association and the New England 
Outboard Association started the wheels turning to band them- 
selves together into a group to be known as the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Outboard Racing Clubs. This is certainly not a new idea, 
having been used successfully for years in the form of the 
Associated Speedboat’ Clubs in California and the Mid-East 
Outboard Association in Ohio. 

Such federations, formed by impetus from the federating 
clubs themselves, seem to be accomplishing more effective work 
than many of the APBA regions. 


> The Southern California Cruiser Association, formed largely 
by the unhappy members of APBA’s Region 12 organization, is 
booming along in great style. We were fortunate enough to be 
able to catch one of their meetings while on the West Coast. 

At that particular meeting, attended by some 38 enthusi- 
astic cruiser racing men, a group of novices was given instruction 
on competing in predicted log races. Rear Commodore Hollis 
Strait tutored the newcomers in the dos and don’ts for a novice 
race to be held at Newport shortly after the meeting. 


p> The American Power Boat Association convened in New 
York in mid-January for its Annual Meeting and selected the 
following for its 1948 officers: President, Len Thomson, of De- 
troit; senior vice president, C. King Brugman, of Los Angeles; 
treasurer, Al Bauer, of Philadelphia; secretary, Jack Horsley, of 
Miami. Mr. Thomson and Mr. Brugman succeed themselves, 
and Messrs. Horsley and Bauer succeed Douglas Fonda and W. 
Melvin Crook, who declined to run for reélection. 
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LIGHTS AND LANDFALLS =2 























STRATFORD SHOAL, BEARING SOUTHWEST x SOUTH 
LOCATION: Long Island Sound, on shoal, 5.5 miles south of . 
Stratford Point Lighthouse. Lat. N. 41° 03.6’. Long. W. 73° 06.1’. ( l| | } } \ 
STRUCTURE: Established 1837 — Rebuilt 1877. Gray, granite, oc- (\ L 
tagonal tower projecting from house on pier. Wnderwrtiters 


CHARACTERISTICS: Lantern, 60 feet above water, visible 13 90 john St., New York 7, N. Y. 
miles, white flash 1.3 seconds, eclipse 8.7 seconds, 140,000 candle- 
power. Siren, Ist class, air, blast 2 seconds, silent 13 seconds. Radio- 
beacon, distance finding station, transmits (.--.) on 310 ke., an- 
tenna lead-in at light tower. 


Managers of 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


Ask Your Broker or Agent for a Chubb & Son Policy 
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modern design 
lasting utility 
highest quality 


Enjoy the smart appearance and 
practical boating comfort that 
these Attwood Marine Hardware 
features can give you. 
Modern Design by Attwood gives 
your craft that sleek, tailored 
look that means good taste, good 
sailing and efficient perform- 
ance. 
Lasting Utility assures you of 
hardware and fittings that will 
outlast any kind of sailing 
weather . . . remaining bright 
and shining and corrosion 
resistant throughout the 
years, 
Highest Quality is guaran- 
teed to you by the name 
Attwood. Fifty years of 
Attwood experience in 
fabricating marine hard- 
ware means safety and 
dependability that you 
can rely on for your 
boating requirements. 


Send for your copy of the New Attwood 
Marine Hardware Catalog No. 27. “It's got 
everything,” including 80 full pages of the 
latest Attwood parts, complete specifica- 
tions and CURRENT prices. 
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Write to: 752 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
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> The Boatsteerer has been accused from time to time and by 








various people of being a old —— —— of a hidebound 
reactionary windjammer who was all for sail and ag’in’ power. 
’Tisn’t so, although we do admit a preference for sail. But it 
strikes us that the all-time nadir, the ultimate in stuffiness, has 
been struck by a prominent club of sailing men in southern 
New England, who recently demanded the resignation of one of 
their members because he had bought a motor boat. The man 
who committed this heinous crime happens to be one of the 
best and most enthusiastic sailors — and I mean sailors — in 
the game, a man who has wrung more salt water out of his 
mittens than a lot of the members of that club ever sailed on, 
and who has made yachting history in everything from sailing 
dinghies to trans-Atlantic racers. Also, it happens he owned a 
small racing class sail boat at the same time he bought the 
power boat — not that that should matter. It is our soberly 
considered opinion that the said club, whose name we omit in 
the faint hope that it may come down off its high mast, has 
made a complete jackass of itself and is going to be the laughing 
stock of the sport. 


> The atomic age has come in dinghy sailing. According to the 
brother of a fairly reliable (usually) source, M.I.T., in some 
experiments with the atomic pile (whatever that is), is using the 
Charles River Basin as a condenser for cooling whatever it is 
they have to cool on account of something getting hot in the 
course of the experiments. The point is that it raises the temper- 
ature of the Basin, where the Tech dinghy sailors work out, 
about 20°. Not only does this provide year ’round frostless frost- 
biting, with relatively painless capsizing, but it’ll be nice next 
summer for boiling picnic eggs. 


> We quote from a recent N. Y. Herald Tribune: 


“Find Whales Can’t Fly’’ 


‘“‘Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 29 (AP) — Somebody thought he 
saw a plane go down in the ocean between San Diego and 
Oceanside, and the Coast Guard Cutter Perseus went to the 
rescue. The only sign of life anywhere in the several-mile search 
area was two whales, basking in the sun on a big rock. No notice 
of a missing plane was turned in.” 

Now what we want to know is, if whales can’t fly how in heck 
did they get up on that big rock? The Saturday Evening Post 
has an article expounding the theory that there may still be 
dinosaurs in Africa. Maybe there are flying whales off the 
California Coast. Most anything can happen, especially in that 
hectic week between Christmas and New Year’s Day, when 
this is alleged to have happened. 


> It seems rather futile to hold a Bermuda Race this year, 
because the Boatsteerer has already heard, on unimpeachable 
authority, which boat it is that can’t possibly fail to win it. In 
fact we’ve heard of three of them, including one that’s already 
tried and missed twice. Seriously, though, with several good 
boats from the Lakes and perhaps one or two from the West 
Coast indicated as entries, it should be a mighty interesting 
race, especially if, as Bill Smart predicts, John Illingworth brings 
the fabulous Myth of Malham over from England. 

THE BOATSTEERER 



















TWIN STATEROOM 


Sedans trom 3995" 


One of three fully equipped 1948 Steelcraft 
Sedans. De Luxe (illustrated) $4385.* 


They came...they saw...they BOUGHT! = , 


One glance at the crowds milling about the 1948 Steelcraft ex- | 
hibit told what was going on — Sales! Sales! Sales! For never STEEL MAKES THEM SISTER SHIPS 

before had boat enthusiasts—new owners as well as “old salts” , 
—seen so much boat for the money. 

Yes, Steelcraft, costing far less than any other 26 ft. boat of 
its type and class, has brought the luxury of smart, safe, com- 
pletely enjoyable boat ownership within the reach of everyone— A FEW OUTSTANDING STEELCRAFT FEATURES 
with economy of maintenance that makes Steelcraft a doubly 








© Lifetime steel hulls 


thrifty investment. ¢ Greater safety 
® Lowest maintenance 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CRUISER PRICED UNDER $3000. © Two separate staterooms 
ee @ Full headroom 

® Fully enclosed marine toilets 

® Full length clothes lockers 

© Priced far less. 


SEE the new 1948 Steelcraft now at your 
nearest Steelcraft dealer. Write Dept. F-2 for 
name and address, and full-color illustrated 
brochure of all 1948 Steelcraft models. 


ATTENTION! STEELCRAFT OWNERS! 


The New Salida Crsios $9985* Do you want monthly Service Bulletins mailed to you? If 


SENSATION OF THE SHOW! so, send us your boat’s name and hull number, 
*All Prices F.0.B. West Haven, Conn. 


(HURCHWARD & CO., INC., west HAVEN, CONN., WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF STEEL BOATS 

















Highest Specifications at Lowest Possible Price 
L.O.A. 34’ L.W.L. 24! Beam 8' 8” Draft 5‘ 4” 


YOUR BOAT FOR 1948 
Price $8,650.00 Equipped 


(Subject to upward revision without notice) 
Full particulars and arrangement for inspection from 


South Bristol, Maine, Tel. 156 
MARBLEHEAD REPRESENTATIVE—Henry Baay Yacht Yard 
has a Barnacle available for inspection by appointment. 
CONNECTICUT REPRESENTATIVE—Franklin G. Post & Son, 

Inc., Mystic, Conn. 
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The talk of the waterfront: 


HUDSON AMERICAN’S “MASTER MARINER” 
MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


From Boston's trawlers to the great Northwest's trollers.. 
the Gulf's shrimpers to California's crack tuna clippers...and in 
shipping centers throughout the country ...when marine radio 
telephone equipment is discussed, talk turns inevitably to Hudson's 
great “MASTER MARINER”... its high quality... its fine unfailing 
performance... its ability to stand up under grueling conditions. 


. from 


More and more commercial operators prize the unvarying relia- 
bility of this stellar performer ... Pioneers in marine radio telephones, 
Hudson American offers the best equipment procurable at any price. 


Write for information 


= HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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OUR NEW OFFICERS 


> Enthusiasts of pleasure boating were elected to head the 
United States Power Squadrons at the annual ‘“‘ rendezvous” in 
the Hotel Astor, New York, on January 10th. 

The new chief commander is F. Ritter Shumway, AP, who 
sailed Barnegat’ Bay sneakboxes in his Princeton days, cruised 
in British waters while attending Oxford University, and in 1924 
helped organize the Thousand Island Y.C. one-design sailing 
class. Among craft he has owned have been the original 12-foot 
Class A Frostbite dinghy brought here by George Ratsey, and 
Gloriette II, several times winner of the Douglas Cup, symbolic 
of the dinghy championship of Lake Ontario. His latest craft is 
the 63-foot auxiliary schooner Skookum III. 

Commander Shumway is rear commodore of the Rochester 
Y.C. and a member of the New York Y.C. He joined the USPS 
in 1935 and helped to organize it, becoming the first commander 
of the Rochester Squadron in 1938. He was executive vice com- 
mander of the USPS in 1947, and vice commander in 1946. 

As commander of the USPS he succeeds Charles F. Chapman, 
honorary vice president of the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion, and editor of Motor Boating. 

A. N. Clifton, N, was promoted from administrative vice 
commander to executive vice commander. Commander Clifton 
was treasurer, lieutenant commander and, for two years, com- 
mander of the Springfield (Mass.) Squadron. The owner of the 
30-foot cruiser A ustralscot, he served two terms as commodore 
of the Springfield Y. and C.C., and he is a member of the Groton 
Long Point (Conn.) Y.C. 

Vice Commander John C. Talbot, N, the new secretary, in 
the past year has spent much time as assistant secretary at 
national headquarters in Englewood, N. J. He is a member of 
the North River Squadron and of the Englewood Basin Y.C. 
and is the owner of the 48-foot cruiser Honey B. He was an en- 
sign (t) and commander of a flotilla in the Coast Guard Reserve. 

When the retiring secretary, Vice Commander Charles H. 
Leach, JN, was elected in 1945, the many changes of addresses 
caused by the entry of members into the armed forces, together 
with a shortage of clerical workers, had put the secretary’s 
office into a tight spot. Commander Leach assumed the brunt of 
the work entailed in organizing the present headquar ters and 
soon had routine running smoothly. 

Commander Leach is a former commodore of the Englewood 
Basin Y.C. and a former member of the Columbia (N.Y.) Y.C 
He is a director of the Waterways League of America and was 
chairman for Bergen and Passaic Counties (N.J.) in the wartime 
Seamanship Training Corps. In 1940, he was appointed com- 
mander of a Coast Guard flotilla based at Englewood and later 
was the first captain of the Lower Hudson division of the 
Auxiliary. His particular pride is his 48.5-foot twin-screw diesel 
cruiser Catherine F II. 

Vice Commander Rand 8. Bailey, N, who was reélected treas- 
urer, describes himself as “having had tremendous pleasure on 
the water through the years.” He has crewed in craft fishing and 
cruising off the Florida Keys and across to the Bahamas and for 
some 15 summers he chartered a heavy sloop-rigged boat for 
cruising off Maine. After he moved from New England to New 
York, he decided a power craft made Monday morning arrivals 
at the office more definite and acquired the 35-foot cruiser 

Happy Hours, which he based at the Port Washington Y.C. 

He was lieutenant commander of the New York Squadron 
when in 1942 he volunteered for the Engineer Amphibian Com- 
mand. He served as signal officer for the First Engineer Special 
Brigade, participating in the African, Sicilian, Italian and 
Normandy invasions and at Okinawa. He rose to lieutenant 
colonel and was awarded the Legion of Merit. 

L.B.N. GNAEDINGER, JN 
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IT’S EASY WHEN YOU KNOW HOW 


That goes for a great number of things 
on land or sea. And it is this ‘““know- 
how” that you will find at the Daytona 
Beach Boat Works. For here is a 
yacht yard where they know that it 
takes modern, up-to-date machinery 
to do the best work, specialized equip- 
ment for any contingency and work- 
men who have had broad experience. 
Here they know the importance of 
paying attention to even the smallest 


Diesel Testing Equipment 
Propeller Reconditioning 


Chrome Plating Plant 
Sail Loft and Awning Work 


detail. That is what results in a job 
well done. 


You will see it reflected in the clean, 
orderly appearance of the yard which 
signifies the pride of the specialist in 
his work. So if you are cruising in 
southern waters it will pay you to stop 
off for anything you may need, from a 
complete fitting-out to the smallest item 
of service or equipment. 


Marine Supplies and Equipment 
Special Engine Hoist 


Lift Ways, 165 feet, 600 ton capacity as well as 65 feet, 70 ton capacity with side tracks 


M. L. (Buster) CHADWICK, 


and General Manager 


Dealers General Motors | Diesel Engines, Chrysler jasoline E Caines Parts and Service 


en 
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Pioneers in the field of hot pressed laminated boats. 


Canada Ply Craft leads again in the outboard field. 


The FLYEF 15’ 61” is another Leader in the 
Canada Ply Craft fleet of hot pressed lamina- 
ted boats. Its Lindsay Lord design is setting a 
pat RuMme=ie-baXol- tac MBS oMMohbadolol-b alc ol-badobaact-talet-M oh 
ropetes l-baceyecatbatembaat-babimmbtes alaba-Vel-bact 


It has a round bilge hull and a broad cruiser 
bow which keeps it buoyant and free from 
spray in tie roughest going. The deep tront 
eLofod gob tam bate MEG ct WEB of-tC-vatc-1c UNS ot hams Ooa-baammeCohober(:) 
JoXohacobacte- Vo lol=B co tc-Molobaeb co) ol Mop am esI-T-t- Leb a= Ms oLor-Lobelen 


IF NO PLY CRAFT DEALER IK YOUR COMMUNITY WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


CANADA PLY CRAFT LIMITED 


P.0. Box 438, Minneapolis, Minn. 215 Watt St. Winnipeg, Canada 





HIAWATHA 
SPECIAL 


58-90 hp. 
6-cyl. 4" x 444", 
320 cu. in., 1500-3000 rpm. 
Get all the thrills of blue water travel 
with this dependable engine. Greater power, 
smoother, quieter. Most economical, too. 


7 Gasoline Models: 
SIO 


7 hp. to 140 hp. 
MARINE ENGINES 


3 Spark Diesel Types 
42 hp. to 140 hp. 
e 
NEW Full Diesel 
65 hp. at 1900 rpm. 
for steady service. 








RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINNESOTA 






YACHTING 
UP THE WINDWARDS 


(Continued from page 37) 


first “lee calm,” the wind shadow cast by the mountains. We 
later learned that usually on the west side of the islands the 
water lies glassy except for flickering cat’s-paws. You either drift 
indefinitely or turn on the engine. We chose the latter course. 

While we putted along, sails hanging limp, we prepared for 
heavy going. On a shoal bank to the north of Grenada lie the 
100 assorted islands and rocks which form the Grenadines. Our 
day’s run to Carriacou would take us close to a rock bearing the 
name of Kick ’em Jenny, supposedly in honor of the confused 
tumbling seas that pasture in the vicinity, whose potency re- 
minds natives of the wallop of an angry mule. Our friends had 
promised us the worst. 

As we cleared David Point on the north end of Grenada and 
looked out over a bit of Atlantic that stretched unbroken to 
Africa, Carib abruptly heeled to the breeze. We were just as 
glad to be able to turn off the engine as we were to have been 
able to turn it on earlier. Local schooners have drifted in lee 
calms for days on end, unable to gain a foot, yet knowing that 
there was a good breeze ahead and astern. 

Kick ’em Jenny rapidly enlarged, a steep pinnacle with feath- 
ering tide rips at its base and bos’n birds circling its summit. 
Today there was no kick in it, not even the flick of a toe. Sheets 
freed to a lovely southeast breeze, we swept past with the 
Kenyon showing seven knots, decks nearly dry. Shortly after 
2:30, the anchor plumped down near the town jetty in Hillsboro 
Bay. 

The Genadines are lonely isles. The modern world has passed 
them by and their beautiful beaches and anchorages drowse in 
the sun. In many respects they are like the Out Islands of the 
Bahamas: the same crystal water, the same simple and friendly 
inhabitants. But these are more picturesque ashore, more 
mountainous, and decidedly less tricky to pilot. They offer un- 
limited opportunities for exploration, as well as superb fishing 
and swimming. In addition to Carriacou, we stopped at Petit 


| Martinique, Petit St. Vincent, Mayero, and Bequia. The latter’s 
| Admiralty Bay is magnificent. While we touched these we 
| missed others undoubtedly just as pleasant: Union, Cannouan, 





Mustique, and — from report, the best of all—the Tobago 
Cays. But you have to be philosophic and leave something for 
the next time. 

From Admiralty Bay it is only a seven-mile run across the 
Bequia Channel to the port of Kingston, St. Vincent, which, 
after the quiet of the Grenadines, seemed like a real metropolis. 
Here we anchored in comfort at the far eastern end of the road- 
stead and went ashore to revel in those blissful luxuries of the 
Tropics: ice and fresh water showers. 

(To be continued) 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 32) 


the word that Jack Illingworth will bring Myth of Malham, last 
year’s Fastnet winner, over for our blue ribbon event if it is 


_ humanly possible. 





This is not the department in which to look for information 
about the types of racing boats that will compete for cham- 
pionships in the XI Vth Olympic Games, but it is where you will 
find the definition of Corinthianism laid down for the events by 
the International Yacht Racing Union. It’s real cute: ‘A 
person who has not at any time received payment for being a 
helmsman or member of a crew of a racing yacht shall be re- 
garded as an Amateur.” I quote the definition only because I am 
wondering whether amateurs who have worked for pay aboard 
yachts during summer vacations from college are ineligible to 
compete in the Olympic racing. There’d be no question of their 
eligibility if the N.A.Y.R.U. definition of Corinthianism had 
been adopted. It very sensibly reads: ‘‘Corinthianism in yacht- 
ing is that attribute which represents participation for sport as 
distinct from gain, and which also involves the acquirement of 
nautical experience through the love of sport, rather than 
through necessity or the hope of gain.” 
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ew 1948 Chris-Craft Runabouts, Utility Boats, Sportsmen, Express speeds to 24 m.p.h. In the foreground is the new 19-ft. Chris-Craft 
rusers and Cruisers are available in lengths ranging from 16 ft. through Racing Runabout with speeds to 43 m.p.h. See your Chris-Craft Dealer 
6 ft. Shown above is the new 33-ft. De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser with now for great boats . .. great values . . . great buys! 


ake a date for 48 with a NEW Chris-Craft! 


peed with smartness is yours in new Chris-Craft 16-ft., 17-ft., 19-ft., 
ul 20-ft. Runabouts. New eye appeal . . . New buy appeal! Shown 
Sthe smart new 16-ft. Special Runabout with speeds to 37 m.p.h. 





Anchors aweigh, sailors, in a new Chris-Craft 17-ft. De Luxe Runabout 
with speeds to 40 m.p.h. (shown in foreground), or a new Chris-Craft 
18-ft. De Luxe Utility Boat with speeds to 34 m.p.h. More Chris-Craft 
are in use today than any other make of motor boat. 


tra lifetime of cruising, choose Chris-Craft. Shown is the new 27-ft. 
iper De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser with speeds to 22 m.p.h. Other new 


- : , . . 
niisers are available in 26-ft., 30-ft., 33-ft., 36-ft., 40-ft., 46-ft. lengths. SAILORS! Make a date for 48 with a Chris-Craft, See 


your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer today. Buy NOW! Be sure. 


Command a NEW 1948 


orld’s owest-priced Express Cruiser! New 23-ft. Chris-Craft . . . two 
erths ‘orward . . . speeds to 29 m.p.h. Other new 1948 Chris-Craft 
‘press Cruisers available in 25-ft., 34-ft. and 40-ft. lengths. WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
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IT’S A 


LYMAN! 








“ES. it’s one of the new Lyman Outboard Runabouts, 
Clinker-built for better performance and longer life. Bal- 
anced design for greater seaworthiness, exceptional beam 
and depth for extra safety and roominess, priced to make 
them the outstanding values in the outboard field. 


Outboard Runabouts available in 13- and 15-ft. sizes. Also 
the dual purpose ‘“‘Ideal,’’ a combination rowing and out- 
board boat, and the new 13-ft. ‘‘ Leader,’’ designed expressly 
for motors up to 10 hp. 


THE 18-ft. ‘‘ISLANDER” — A medium speed in- 
board, designed primarily for fishing and trolling and for 
family use where high speed is not essential. A husky, able, 
sea boat, perfect for open water use. 


Write for literature and the name of your 
nearest Lyman dealer 
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BOAT WORK 


SANDUSKY, 0. 





The HINCKLEY 28 


Designed by 
JOHN ALDEN 


BUILT TO HIGH STANDARDS 
AND WITH BEST MATERIALS 


For full particulars 


FREDERICK S. 


FORD JR. & CO. 


1622 Ford Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


Randolph 7622 














Sutton MARINE BLOWER 


@ Removes gasoline fumes from engine room 
@ Clears foul air from bilge > 
@ Expells cooking odors and Ne 
excess heat from galley ¥ 
@ Lowers fire and explosion hazards a Py 
Newly improved, heavy duty model. Enclosed, Ys 
motor. Exhoust flan nts shes to 1S noe pea Las 
desired position. Cast aluminum alloy housing with core 
rosion-resistant, baked-on instrument finish, 






















See Your Dealer or Write 
dullnn 7% | (2, 
re ~f-,. 
C eas, alain ug ~p. Available in 3 & 4-inch sizes, 
114 W WILSON AVE NORFOLK, VA 


115 & 230 cu. ft. min. cap. 





YACHTING 
CONSIDER THE MOTOR-SAILER 


(Continued from page 40) 


Another motor-sailer that on several later occasions caused 
skippers of crack racing boats to jump up and down and tear 
their hair was George Townsend’s Cheerio Tree, a 55’ over all 
ketch-rigged yacht designed by Sparkman and Stephens in 
1940. With an assortment of light canvas that turned some 


_ racing skippers green with envy, this typically motor-sailer- 


looking craft took part in a number of club cruises and similar 


_ events and when she got her own conditions — a fresh reaching 


breeze — she more than once won top honors in the cruising 
class. She was one of several boats of her type by this designing 
firm that approached out and out sail boat performance without 
losing her qualities under power. 

Another is the 80-ft. ketch-rigged, Rhodes-designed Curlew 
IT, ex-Tamaris, which, though a twin screw boat making over 
12 m.p.h. under power, is also a fine performer under her 
ample sailing rig. Mr. Rhodes has since designed several similar 
though slightly smaller yachts which have proved fine sailers. 

While these “racing motor-sailers” have attracted a lot of 
attention, it can’t be said that they have set a new style in 
motor-sailers. The majority of the type are third-rate per- 
formers under sail and probably don’t operate under canvas 
alone three per cent of their under way time. 

The man who primarily wants to sail naturally buys a reg- 
ular sailing type of yacht, though he may install in her power 
enough to give him almost power-cruiser performance. Two 
owners of fast cruising yachts, both sailing men first and fore- 
most, each recently figured out that, during the hours his 
boat was under way, her motor was going at least three- 
quarters of the time. There is no finer fun afloat than beating a 
smart sailing craft to windward — for a few hours. But the 
cruising man is generally going some place, and the sport of 
beating to windward, especially in light airs, begins to pall 
after the first 24 hours or so. 

One of the motor-sailer’s virtues, therefore, is that you don’t 


_ have to beat her to windward if you don’t want to — unless, 
| of course, your engine breaks down — and, being relieved of 


that necessity, you can afford the extra windage of a real pilot- 
house, the weight of extra gear and equipment, and the luxury 
of shoaler draft than windward qualities demand in a sailing 
yacht without resorting to a big centerboard. Since she is gen- 
erally plumb- or short-ended, of good beam and depth of hull, 
she can have living accommodations equal to or better than a 
motor boat of equal length. With real displacement, a good 


erip on the water and a big rudder, she is a much more com- 
fortable sea boat, and a pleasanter boat to maneuver at slow 


speeds, than a light displacement power boat. These latter 
qualities plus the safety factor, the sails, under which she can 
be hove to or can work her way home in case of engine casualty, 
make her a better and safer boat for offshore passages than a 
straight power boat. The steadying effect of the sails is also 
priceless in rough water. Since her sails are relatively small and 
she is a handy vessel under power, one or two men can handle 
a considerably bigger boat than if she were a full rigged sailing 
yacht. 

On the debit side is her speed. She is limited to heavy dis- 
placement boat speeds under power, and to rather plodding 
performance under sail, except in the case of unusual boats or 
strong fair winds. And she is likely to be a more expensive 
boat to build and maintain than the straight power boat of her 
size, though not usually more so than most auxiliary sailing 
craft. 

So much for the balance sheet of her virtues and defects, 
but we still don’t seem to have defined a motor-sailer. Maybe 
no one ever will, at least to everybody’s satisfaction. We can 
climinate a lot of boats, of course. For instance, we can elimi- 
nate all planing and light-displacement power craft capable of 
evreater speeds than 2 normal heavy-displacement speed-length 
ratio — say 1.4:1, to be generous — and all yachts not capable 
of working to windward, however slowly, under sail alone in 
norma! weather. Such boats, no matter how much sail they 
av have on them, are still motor boats. 
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We can also eliminate auxiliary sailing yachts that, either 
because of small engine power or because of their hull forms, 
can’t be driven at normal displacement motor boat speeds, or 
handled with power boat facility, under power. Few small 
sailing hulls have the flat run and wide bearing aft which is ¢ 


r 
requisite for good motor boat performance, unless specially de- It S ‘7 / “/ 
signed with that in mind. Jf 


Perhaps a definition of the ideal motor-sailer would be ‘a 
yacht so designed, rigged and engined that she will attain her 
maximum efficient hull speed and her optimum maneuverability 
under either power or, with favorable wind conditions, under 
sail.”’ This is a pretty high standard and likely to be a rather 
expensive one to live up to, requiring both big power and a big 
sailing rig. Since the average motor-sailer is under power such 
a preponderant part of her under way time, a more reasonable 
standard might be that she should have ‘maximum efficient 
hull speed and optimum maneuverability under power, and 
satisfactory speed and maneuverability under sail.” 

Satisfactory to whom? To her owner, of course. 





MORE ELECTRICITY FOR 
YOUR CRUISER 


(Continued from page 59) 


If the batteries cannot be kept out of engine or fuel compart- 
ments, they should be adequately screened to prevent sparks 
resulting from dropping a metal object across the terminals. 
Soldered lug type terminals are the safest to use. Gases gen- 
erated during charging must be disposed of by proper ventila- 
tion. Wiring to and from batteries should be neatly run and 
securely clamped. 

Yacht wiring has caused more misery among owners than any 
other phase of the electrical system. Faulty wiring methods, 
incorrect sizes, and improper types of wire are the chief causes of 
trouble. The run of wires in a boat is generally short, seldom 
exceeding a total of 50 feet for the supply and return. Neverthe- 
less, the wrong size of wire can cause infinite headaches. There- 
fore, to be certain that the additional devices will operate well 
under all circumstances, a dependable wiring system must be 
installed. Figure 2 shows how the 12- or 32- volt system would 
be wired. 

Before wire can be bought, the gauge must be chosen. To 
facilitate this choice, Tables IV and V have been prepared. 
Wires selected from these tables will carry the current listed in 
the left column with a voltage drop of 5 per cent or less. The 
total length of the circuit is equal to the sum of the supply and 
return lengths. It will be noted that the tables have been pre- 





pared for stranded wire. Use of this type of wire is mandatory Called “horse-tradin’” . . . you know, when a man 
afloat because severe vibration is often encountered. Solid wire plans to buy something, he shops around and compares 
is useless because failure resulting from vibration occurs too values before he buys. We're firmly convinced (and 
frequently. All wire for boats should have the standard braid our opinion is backed up by her splendid record in 


and rubber covering. 

Wires should be run as high as possible. They should never be 
run through bilges or other spaces where they may come in 
contact with moisture. Outside wires must be protected by kick 
plates. The use of watertight receptacles at the end of the run is 
advisable. Wire, switches, fuses, sockets and similar accessories 
of a type specified by the National Electric Code are the best 
assurance of a seaworthy electrical system. *pRICES AND SPECS 

Switchboards are an important part of the system. They must ee ee 
be ket dry, well ventilated and easily accessible. If possible, 
the switchboard should be located outside the engine compart- 
ment. A steel enclosed switchboard panel with a metal access 


famous races) that the Owens 40’ Auxiliary Cutter will 
stand a searching point-by-point comparison with boats 
selling at almost twice her price ($13,600* ). We'd 
like to send you the full story. Write Owens Yacht Co., 

40-14 Stansbury Road, Baltimore 22, Md. There’s no 
obligation. 







door on the front is generally most practical. All circuits must oo anna 
be fused or equipped with circuit breakers. Standard boards 
should be used wherever possible because costs will be con- | 4 di d: 
siderably reduced. ff WH, 

Thus one popular and proven method of providing more cl$ZiiQn //FaR OUT IN FRONT : 
electricity for a medium sized cruiser has been shown. This is 
not the only method which can be used, but it is one which has 1CABIN= 2/CABIN - 3 CABIN FLAGSHIPS 


been shown to be safe and dependable. Application of the 
suggestions set forth in this article will result in more pleasant 
days and nights afloat in any type yacht. 
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“MYSTIC” Islander 


In 1940, out of three 
starts, in cruising races 
on Long Island Sound, 
the first boat of this | 


class won one first, 
and one second \/ 
place. ( 
Dimensions: 
0.A. 27’ 
L.W.L. 23’ 6” | 
Beam_ 8’ 2” 
Draft 4'9” 
Headroom 
5’ 8” 

SAIL AREA: 

386 sq. ft. 
Fe 


| 


\ 
LN 





—— 











Husky, Roomy, Cruising Auxiliary 


Two cabin arrangements, bunks for 3 or 4. Iron outside 
ballast. 4 cyl. 32 h.p. Marine engine. 


WATER LINE LENGTH 23’ 6” 





This boat is as roomy as many boats 35’ in length. 


We have three boats available for immediate delivery. Believe 
the cost of building these boats in 1948 will be much higher. 
BUY NOW. 


Drive to Mystic to see this roomy little cruising cutter built 
of seasoned lumber by experienced boat builders. 


IT’S A WHALE OF A BOAT 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT « Tel. 659 


WATSON-FLAGG 


Used in PT Boats, Navy Crash Boats 
and Army Rescue Boats 


NOW specified for various 
pleasure craft 











GEARS 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
AND 
MARINE PROPULSION DRIVES 





Manufactured by 


WATSON-FLAGG MACHINE Co. 
845 East 25th Street PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 























YACHTING 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY 
HORSE POWER? 


(Continued from page 73) 


horse power or rated horse power). This is the most familiar of. 
all power ratings, for it is the one quoted in the manufacturer’s 
specifications, the one used for design calculations in the naval 
architect’s office and the one you brag about to your friends. 
The term brake horse power was adopted because an early 
method of measuring this sort of power was by literally apply- 
ing a brake to the spinning shaft and measuring the number of 
pounds drag exerted on the brake. (If the brake acted on a drum 
42 inches in diameter, you can see that the force would be ap- 
plied through a distance of wD or 344 X 42” or 11’ per revolu- 
brake load in Ibs. X 11 X r.p.m. 


tion. In that case, 33,000 





equals 


horse power). 

Modern machines for measuring brake horse power are called 
dynamometers. They generally operate by applying the power 
to a large water pump (water brake) or electric generator. The 
principle is still the same as that of the brake, however. The 
rotating force, or torque, is measured by a familiar-looking 
butcher’s scale at a known radius from the center of the shaft. 
This torque, multiplied by the revolutions per minute, and by 
a factor peculiar to that dynamometer, equals brake horse 
power. 

A final type of horse power of importance to the boatman 
is the power expended in pushing his boat through the water. 
This is called effective horse power and is equal to the power 
which would have to be exerted by a towline if the boat were 
being towed at the same speed. Effective horse power, practi- 
cally speaking, is the brake horse power minus the frictional 
losses in the stuffing box and shaft bearings and minus the 
losses created by your propeller. As anyone can easily appre- 
ciate, a bit of weirdly shaped metal spinning in a medium like 
water is far from being as efficient as an automobile tire rolling 
along a concrete highway. 

A large part of the power applied to a propeller is used in 
overcoming the friction between the blades and the water. 
In other words, a flat disc the same size as your propeller and 
turning at the same speed, would consume a surprising amount 
of horse power. Additional horses are dissipated in various 
slightly mysterious currents and bubbles. When you are all 
through tossing power away, you are fortunate if you are ap- 
plying 50 per cent of your brake horse power to actually push- 
ing your boat. 

Please do not confuse this 50 per cent or so loss with slip. 
You will probably claim that your slip is only 29 per cent so 
your propeller must be 80 per cent efficient. Ple: se remember 
that slip is only one of the factors affecting propeller efficiency. 
Your slip may be high and your efficiency low or vice versa, 
or they may both be high, or both low. In any case, the effec- 
tive (towline) horse power is pretty sure to be no more than 
50 per cent of the brake horse power. 

As for measuring effective horse power, the only close method 
is to tow your boat scientifically and go through the calcula- 
tions. In practice, this is generally done by towing scale models, 
rather than the full sized boat. 


TRAILER CRUISING 


(Continued from page 50) 


operate independently of those on the towing car. In the early 
days of trailers this was a difficult problem, but electric brakes 
have been developed (and are on the market) which operate on 
the battery current of your car through wires running back to 
the trailer axle.* In view of this, better be sure than be sorry! 

It goes without saying that the major operational problem in 
trailer cruising is getting the boat on and off the trailer. On some 
of the larger lakes, and along some rivers and canals, equipment 
can be found to pick your boat up bodily — in which case your 
problem practically solves itself. 

Failing this, the easiest, most logical and most often applied 

* Those made by Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co., Beloit, Wis., for example. 
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CUSTOM BUNT BY CAMDEN” 
GONE AWAY 


Designed by Geerd N. Hendel 


procedure is to back your trailer (or slack it away with a block 
and tackle) right into the water and float your boat from it. 
Returning from your cruise, you reverse the process and float 
your boat onto the trailer. Even on comparatively small lakes, 
it is usually possible to find a road to the water’s edge, or down 
to a beach where you can start operations. For this method you 
should have with you, in addition to a stout block and tackle | , 
with plenty of scope, four 3’”’ X 8” planks, each at least 8’ long, : | 
with sides bolted on which extend not less than 2” above the 
surface of the plank to form a “channel.” These planks, or | 
‘‘channels,” will sometimes prove essential; the ground near | 
the water’s edge and the bottom beyond the edge may well | 
be too soft to allow the trailer with the boat on it to reach the | 
point for final launching. 

What one might call “the last ditch situation” occurs in those | 
comparatively rare cases where it is impossible to get close | 
enough to the water to use the method outlined just above. | 
Then the only way to launch or haul your boat is to drag her | 
along the ground. For this you will need, in addition to tackle | 
and “channels,” four to six rollers strong enough to sustain the 
weight of your boat. For this operation a trailer with the type 
of rig shown in the accompanying illustration of an “ -Z 
Flote Boat Trailer” (a worm and gear device which lowers the 
after end of the boat directly to the ground) would be a big 
help. While ‘‘E-Z Flote” is built only for boats up to 16’ in 





_ ES 








YPICAL of the fine craft “custom built by Camden” is this com- 
fortable but fast 42’ 0.a. cruising sloop recently delivered to 


length, there is nothing in the basic design which cannot be Morris Cheston, Esq., of Philadelphia. Her construction embodies a 
applied to a trailer for considerably larger and heavier craft. pa - the best — . — = boat ras 
' : : : inieaic : iy te materials, aluminum, with those of the traditional wood. Gone 

In this “last ditch situation” the channels (used bottom up) Aas Ve: las, Hh ceded emenere at he 
provide a smooth surface for the rollers; the rollers provide easy finest. 


traction for the boat; and the block and tackle rig provides the We would like to discuss your new boat, power or sail, with you 
purchase for the pull. If you have a downgrade to contend with, —or in conference with you and your Naval Architect. Write, wire, 
it provides the necessary control to prevent your boat from phone or visit us. 
taking charge. 

bee is - ae and I'll stick ’ it! = alee —— : CAMDEN SHIPBUILDING AND 
not only is trailer cruising, as such, in its infancy, but the 
general public is only beginning to wake up to its possibilities. : MARINE RAILWAY CO. 
Those of you who were fortunate enough to visit the Motor id sha CAMDEN, MAINE Storage 
Boat Show in New York this year have already seen a few of 
the developments I have discussed, and may have glimpsed 
projected or possible improvements in trailer and boat design 
for the cruising enthusiast. If, in presenting the elements and the 
pros and cons of trailer cruising ‘ under one roof,” so to speak, W a J. Mi LLS & CO. 
I have resolved doubts and furnished food for thought and 
discussion, then I have accomplished my purpose; and I have 


no doubt that the saying: ‘“‘ Wherever there’s water there should SAI LM AK E RS 


be a boat,” will soon become: ‘‘ Wherever there’s water there is 


a boat!”’ 
ST. JOHNS AHOY! FOUNDED 1880 


(Continued from page 47) 














the entire river is completely charted and well marked. Starting GREENPORT LONG ISLAND 
from Jacksonville, one must remember that one is going up 
river, with black markers (which are of the single pile type simi- NEW YORK 


lar to those found on the Intracoastal Waterway) on the port 
hand. A point to remember is that from Lake George southward 
the numbering of markers starts afresh. Here, too, the custom- 
ary black and red backgrounds are substituted, in the interests : 
of greater visibility, for boards having white backgrounds. F ON S. woother 
‘Ranges”’ exist where they will do the most good (and a blessing 

they are), and the majority of them are illuminated at night. 


Occasional combination black-and-red markers are to be found Getter - CU OUMANCE 

in midstream; these indicate bars (sand, that is). On the lower Wid Ss. e 

reaches of the river the trick is to follow the tide rips, as they aud OUuger CUCE, 

are indicative of deep water. Unless one elects to do some extra- : : 

curricular exploration of one’s own, there is little danger of wl Ta,i(c ny 

grounding; even if you do, you will only fetch up on either sand welt : 

or mud. Driftwood is all but nonexistent. A careful watch >. 

should be kept for commercial fishermen’s stakes and nets, . MALU; ty 

especially the latter (the shad season is from December to ; 

March). PROPELLERS 
This brings us to that popular (sic) southern subject — 

water hyacinths. In season, they will be much in evidence but 























Write for Catalog that tells you why 


are rarely thick enough in the channels of the St. Johns to MICHIGAN WHEEL CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
cause complications. Throughout the entire length of the river 
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ANNOUNCING OUR REMOVAL 


from Gloucester City, N. J., to the well- 
equipped yard formerly occupied by the 
ANNAPOLIS SHIPYARD, INC., ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


—near the U. S. Naval Academy. 
JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 








71 Ft. Diesel Powered 
Cruiser — 

Trumpy-Designed 
and Trumpy-Built. 
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| WALL~SCOTT | 
, ENGINES 

v.12 ag 6-CYL. 
DEFENDER) .\:.. \ INVADER 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO. 


Berkeley 2, Calif. * New York Branch: 254 W. 31st St., New York 1 
Division of ACF-BRILL Motors Co. 











FATHOMETER* 


FOR SAFER 
NAVIGATION 


Fathometer Jr. instantly reports 
the water's depth beneath the 
keel. Warns of shoals, reefs, 
water-covered obstacles .. . re- 
veals channels and harbor en- 
trances . . . enables you to 
reach port even in fog and 
darkness. Write for full in- 
formation, today. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL CO. 
160 Washington St., Dept. 212 
North Boston 14, Mass. 


Jr. 
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one will see hyacinth “fences” and in some spots the cruiser will 
have the novel experience of going through hyacinth ‘“gates’’ 
(a sort of horticultural snow fence). Odd as they may appear to 


| the uninitiated, they do much to keep the channels clear. Under 


normal conditions there is little probability of becoming en- 
tangled in bottom grass; should this happen a quick reverse will 
clear it off. 

If one elects to run the entire river, a comfortable cruising 
speed can divide one-day passages (one way) as follows: 


_ Jacksonville to Palatka, Palatka to Beresford, Beresford to 


Sanford. By so doing you will be able to get stores, ice and gaso- 
line at the conclusion of each day’s run. However, should you 
vary such a schedule it is important to obtain local advice 
since adequate docks are far and few between and often in loca- 
tions removed from supply centers. Whereas gasoline trucks 
will deliver as little as 50 gallons, there are miles and miles where 


| both roads and telephones are all but nonexistent. 


The charts you will need are 577, 685-6-7-8, all of them 


| issued by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. A letter to the Corps 
_ of Engineers, War Department, Jacksonville, will give you any 











| desired supplementary information. 


There are but two yacht clubs on the St. Johns, the Florida 
Y.C. at Jacksonville and the Lake Beresford Y.C. on the lake of 
the same name, which is but a few miles from the city of DeLand. 
This is a new organization which is going out of its way to assist 
the cruising yachtsman and it is their dock on the west side of 
the lake that we suggest using as a stopover. Palatka, previously 
mentioned, has many stores in addition to the most impressive 
collection of broken-down docks in the state of Florida. Even 
so, it’s a practical layover point. 

All in all, the St. Johns offers just about everything the 
yachtsman. cruising inland would like to both observe and ex- 
perience. We suggest you go see for yourself! 


THE CRUISE OF THE “GAUCHO” 
(Continued from page 45) 


we raced past the tall column with the figure of the Madonna 
della Lettera, that marks the port entrance, and found a moor- 
ing near a ruined railroad station. Karly next morning we were 
awakened by a boat manned by four men playing mandolins. 
They wanted to buy canned goods and cigarettes. I told them 
we were not in that business so they offered their instruments 
for sale, but they were disappointed. 

Later the authorities came aboard and received us cordially. 
With them as a translator came Professor Marsala, a fine fellow, 
who was our companion during the days we spent on the island. 

‘tna, the volcano, was in eruption and a veil of smoke covered 

the city. Three rivers of lava flowed from the crater, and three 
villages had been covered by the incandescent flow. We tried 
vainly to hire an automobile to get close to the slopes of the 
Ktna, but Professor Marsala was a man of imagination. He dis- 
appeared and half an hour later returned with a man dressed all 
in black — an undertaker. ‘The only car left in the city,” said 
the Prof. “It will cost you 10,000 lire’ (about $40). It seemed 
only logical for an undertaker to drive us to the burial of a vil- 
lage. We drove along the coast past beautiful Taormina and 
Isolabella, and past many fishing villages with the typical 
Mediterranean sail boats, painted in bright colors, lying on the 
sand. Approaching the slopes of the volcano, the driver stopped 
the car and started to argue with the professor. He pointed at 
his tires; his fee had to be increased! 

We joined thousands of sightseers who climbed steadily. 
Dwarf donkeys descended from the heights, carrying the roofing 
tiles of the doomed buildings; people were moving their belong- 
ings in vehicles of every description. Slowly but relentlessly the 
incandescent flood was burning the vines, the homes, and the 
almond trees in bloom. A few hours later we returned and 
found our driver also in a state of eruption. He wanted an extra 
fee. The professor held his temper, but when we left the car in 
Messina we heard a cracking sound. Professor Marsala had 
broken his cane on the driver’s head. He apologized for it. You 
ean control a voleano but not a Sicilian temperament, he said. 

Gaucho was watched from the mole by suspicious characters 
who eventually became useful. To buy gas and oil legally in- 
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Molded Haskelite “Planking”, 1-1/8" white oak bottom 
5/8" thick, of clear Honduras frames on 14-16” centers. 
() mahogany. 


@ The basis of Richardson's exclusive construction is a 
modern hull form designed by the world-famed firm of so maiinuiibiaibatia 
Sparkman and Stephens. In building this hull, Richardson bilge stringers. 1-7/8" white 
starts with a frame which compares favorably, engineering- piano iaseitiaiaieas 
wise, with those employed in constructing the finest custom 
yachts. Methods, materials and joinery work are the finest, 
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as can be seen by studying the accompanying illustration. Main frame joints gus 
Then Richardson departs from old-time methods by apply- en Wed i 

: “ “a 7 screw-fastened and 

ing large-area, preshaped plank sections to the frame through-bolted. 


instead of many individual, narrow strips or planks... 
which, being flat, must be sprung to conform to the hull 
shape. Since each Richardson “plank” section is molded on Wie ook feast 
dies which duplicate exact frame curvatures, the complete 
hull “skin” is secured in place without stress to itself or the iia 
framing. The result is a watertight structure having unusual chines. 

strength and resistance to shock loads. There are no seams 
to caulk and sand smooth every spring ...no planks to 
buckle . . . less chance for leakage. Write for Bulletin A-2 
fully describing the new Richardson “34”. 












Molded, laminated white 


v oak stem provides ene 
greater strength. Bilges treated to prevent dry rot. 
COPR. 1948 RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 


ct of lorwrud .+.o4 DELUXE SEDAN 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC., NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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T 
ONSHIP. SAILS 


in building fine yacht sails 





Over 100 years’ experience 








We carry a complete line of 
Marine Equipment — sails, flags, 
covers, hardware, paints, ropes, glues. 


JOYS BROS. CO. 


129 N. WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


YACHTING 


| volved a complicated financial transaction through a London 





bank. To buy illegally meant taking a chance on quality and 
possibly wrecking the engine. Fortunately, a freighter was 
moored close to our anchorage, whose chief engineer sold me an 
extra drum at five times the price of vintage wine. I called in the 
toughest looking character on the pier and we arranged to move 
the drum without the authorities’ knowledge. It cost me $20 to 
transport it a hundred yards at 2:00 a.m. A rowboat approached 
Gaucho, with two men aboard whispering like conspirators. All 
this drama, I later found out, was purely fiction. Everyone con- 
cerned with the operation had his cut of the $20 during the 
afternoon, but it all had the flavor of adventure. 

We left Messina with the tide under us and late in the after- 
noon we passed between Sicily and Stomboli Island, with the 
great volcano smoking in sympathy with Etna. The Tyrrhenian 
Sea, as this area of the Mediterranean is called, showed the 
same contrary disposition toward Gaucho’s progress but spring 
was setting in and the seas were milder. In Messina, we took 
aboard cauliflowers and blood oranges. The cauliflowers lasted 
for ten days without refrigeration and we made cooked salads, 
mixing them with potatoes and raw onions. Pumpkins are good 
for about two weeks. As we gathered experience, we carried two 
crates of tomatoes, one almost ripe and another green, so during 
the long crossings we were able to enjoy fresh salad most of the 
time. The same thing with bananas, three bunches in different 
states of ripeness giving us fresh fruit. Oranges will keep for 


_ about ten days, potatoes almost three months and onions two 
' months. Eggs will keep a long time if carefully selected and im- 
_ mersed in a solution of water glass (sodium silicate). We experi- 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


Leading manufacturers 
of arc and incandescent 
searchlights for 53 
years. 


Outstanding for beauty 
and fine workmanship. 


All sizes and types of 
searchlights and flood- 
lights for any boat. 
Illustrations show two of 
the many styles of search- 
lights. 


THE CARLISLE & 
FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 























mented first with placing eggs in layers of rock salt, but after 
about two weeks a few rotted. 

After eleven days at sea we reached Palma de Mallorca in the 
Balearic Islands. Miles out at sea, the port entrance was ob- 
scured by the hundreds of fishermen working at night, using 
powerful lights. We hired one of them to pilot us in and we 
moored at the yacht club among hundreds of yachts, most of 
which have lateen sails and are used by the members for fishing. 
We remained a few days at Palma, enjoying its beautiful land- 
scapes. Snipes seem to be popular in the island. Gaucho’s crew 
was given a special pennant of the Snipe Squadron No. 21, and 
many of them were at hand to say good-bye to us as we sailed 
toward Cadiz, on the Atlantic coast of Spain. 

We still faced the westerlies, but fortunately mild until 
we entered the funnel leading to the Strait of Gibraltar, where 
the adverse wind and current became stronger. It seemed 
that the Mediterranean wanted to keep Gaucho. We started 
the engine, but at times we made good only one mile per hour. 
Squalls often soaked us. We kept an alert watch, for many ships 
concentrate in the eight-mile pass, near Tarifa. Between the 
sheets of heavy rain we could see the faint red or green of their 
running lights. To starboard, the light of Trafalgar appeared, to 
port, Cape Spartel Lighthouse marked the African side of the 
Strait. At dawn, Gaucho was sailing in the Atlantic under a 
spanking breeze. Our 4000-mile cruise in the Mediterranean was 
at an end. 

(To be continued) 


PHILADELPHIA AND TORONTO 
BOAT SHOWS 


> Many of the nation’s leading boat manufacturers, as well as 
makers of marine equipment, will exhibit at the Philadelphia 
Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s Show to be held at the Convention 
Hall February 27th-March 6th, under sponsorship of the Boat 
Trades Association of Philadelphia. With more exhibitors 
booked than in previous years, the 1948 show promises to be 
the biggest ever held, according to Clinton W. Smullen, show 
director and secretary of the Boat Trades Association. 

Another important event on the boat show calendar will be 
the Canadian National Sportsmen’s Show to be held in the 
C.N.E. Coliseum, Toronto, March 13th-20th. This is Canada’s 
first exhibition of this type, and interest and enthusiasm are 
running high, according to F. H. Kortright, president of the 
Toronto Anglers’ and Hunters’ Association, Inc., sponsors of 
the show. 
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| News from Yachting Centers 











NEWS FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


» Just before the New Year, the San Francisco Y.C. announced 
its officers: Commodore, Gordon Strawbridge; vice commodore, 
Emmett Rixford; rear commodore, Gus Barth; secretary, Henry 
Jackson; treasurer, Harold Williams; directors, F. D. Heastand, 
R. Hamptom, K. Masten, C. Gasparich, 8. Morgan, and T. 
Herbert. 


> From Bauman Brothers and Millar, Joseph Pugh, and other 
brokers, comes information that winter sales have held up ex- 
tremely well and, in fact, are actively competing with summer 
exchanges. Among these are the sale of the Golden Gate sloop 
Playtime by Dr. Holmer to Douglas O’ Hair; the sale of the 34’ 
cruiser Loa by D. D. Wagers to Emil Yost. Kenneth Bechtel’s 
Folly III has been sold to Mr. Cummins, president of Cummins 
Diesel Engine Co. He will install two new diesel engines of his 
own manufacture. Mr. Cummins still retains his 48’ Stephens 
cruiser Ceco. One of the two Commodore Class sloops, molded 
by Westwinds, Inc., has been sold to Norman Johnson, of Sausa- 
lito. The 36’ Stephens cruiser Jimax has been bought by Evio 
Boceara from Stone and Young. Dr. Mathew Hosmer has sold 
his custom-built cruiser Atlasta, while Charles W. Monson has 





bought Mr. Rowland’s Hunter cruiser Vancy Ann. Two Steel- | 
craft have been sold to Mr. Simpson, of Palo Alto, and Reul H. | 


Rinehart, of Richmond, by Jerry Stoff and Harold Havre, re- 
spectively. Jerry Hooper has sold his 36’ Fairform Flyer Vagrant, 
while Dr. Leek has taken title to the Sea Bird yawl Obsession 
from Bill Bark. Arthur Nystrom has sold the 41’ cruiser Bally- 
hoo and purchased the 48’ cruiser Jan (ex-Elogrier). The famous 
old 60’ yawl Mollilou, formerly owned by Dr. Guibinni, has 
been sold to S. Kochenderfers. Although living in Santa Rosa, 


Mr. Kochenderfers will base his boat in Sausalito and commute | 
for the week-ends. Dan Stamos sold his Fellowscraft Wargo S. | 


to baseball magnate Damon Miller who, in turn, after a short 
aquatic experience, decided to stick to baseball and transferred 
the boat to owner, L. R. Randall. Mr. Stamos is now back on 
the water in a converted Navy landing barge, christened (with 
his somewhat dubious consent) Honey Barge. 


> Keeping pace with increasing memberships strains the physi- 
cal facilities of most organizations. The Sacramento Y.C. has 
solved the problem by buying a surplus troop quarters barge, 
and has converted her into an ideal clubhouse. The winter meet- 
ing of the Pacific Inter-Club Y.A. was held there, and was 
attended by many delegates from San Francisco. 

The San Rafael Y.C. board of directors announces that it 
now owns all three of its buildings, having signed a ten year 
lease with the City of San Rafael, with an option for renewal. 


> The voyage of the year will probably turn out to be Captain - 


Felix Brandsten’s single-handed voyage from San I’rancisco to 
Gotenborg, Sweden, in his 24’ whaleboat. Captain Brandsten 
converted this boat himself, taking approximately one year and 
a half for the job. During this time, he poured a six hundred 
pound keel, which was attached to the boat, and put lead bal- 
last inside. A 25 hp. Universal Utility was installed and, after 
rigging the boat, he had two sets of red mainsails and blue 
spinnakers made. The boat is equipped with a radio-telephone 
for emergency use. With Brandsten on the first leg of the voy- 
age, is artist and photographer Clarence E. Walford. Mr. Wal- 
ford expects to go as far as Choreete Island and, from that 
point, Brandsten expects to continue across the Atlantic single- 
handed. All San Francisco yachtsmen wish him a Happy New 
Year, and a successful voyage. 
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Interlux 


VARNISH 
IS ALSO BEST 
FOR HOME USE 








a Varnish is full bodied, self 
leveling and quick drying. It produces 
an extra tough surface that protects the 
wood against sun, salt water and wear. 
That is why master painters in leading 
yards use it for spars and bright-work 
both above and below decks. Because 
INTERLUX is formulated to stand up un- 
der severe marine conditions, it is more 
durable for home use on both linoleum 
and furniture than the so-called house- 
hold varnishes. Send for the circular 
“INTERLUX VARNISH.” 


INTERLUX in white, black and 
twenty-two beautiful colors is 
almost indestructible. Ask your 
shipyard or dealer to show you 
the color cards: 





International Paint Company, Ine. 
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Performance 
proves COLUMBIAN’S 
better value... 
new manganese 


bronze metal, 


true pitch from pre- 


cision manufacture — 
for your boat, that 
means extra power 
and speed. Specify 
COLUMBIANS 


lore aele 
Free 
on 


Request 


THE WORLD'S 
BEST PROPELLERS 














YACHTING 
DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> Great Lakes yachtsmen were saddened to learn of the deat 
of Oscar A. “‘Cap”’ Johnson, from injuries suffered when his car 
crashed while returning from hunting in northern Michigan. 
“Cap” was the skipper of Spookie, 44’ sloop, winner of last 
summer’s Port Huron-Mackinac Race. 


> It seems there has always been a Winton activ? in I.L.Y.A. 
affairs. Alexander Winton, of Cleveland Y.C., was named com- 
modore of the I.L.Y.A. for 1948 at the annual meeting in 
Detroit. His father held the same office in 1917. The new com- 
modore is one of the top one-design skippers on the Lakes. 
’Way back in 1913 his daddy had the gaff-rigged “R,”’ Spookie, 
built for him. “Sonny” is still sailing ‘Rs,’ and his present 
boat, Puffin, is the Interlake champion. Charles F. Stewart, of 
Mentor Harbor Y.C., was named rear commodore. An active 
racing skipper, he sails the Bounty Class sloop Duchess. — 


> Bob Harris is the new commodore of Crescent Sail Y.C. and 
Gene West, long secretary of the Detroit River Y.A., is rear 
commodore. In a ceremony at the club, Harry Kendall, dean of 
local yachtsmen, was given the commodore’s flag. 


> Douglas Van Paten, Flint, Michigan, speed boat designer, 
has plans for a new Gold Cup racer for D. Ward Peck, of 
Toronto and Evanston. 


> John Bodkin has joined the brokerage staff of Fred Ford. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> December brought two major intercollegiate dinghy regattas 
on the opposite shores of the continent... . : At Newport 
Harbor, the Pacific Coast I.C.Y.R.A. held its annual champion- 
ships, December 20th-21st, with San Diego State College 
capturing the crown from the defending Stanford team. . 
On the Potomac, December 13th—14th, George Washington 
sponsored its first annual Intercollegiate Frostbite Regatta and 
managed to eke out a four-point victory over M.I.T. and seven 
other colleges. 


> The annual meeting of the Pacific Coast I.C.Y.R.A. was held 
in connection with the championship. Bob Davis, of Stanford, 
was elected commodore and Robert Schock, of Pomona, vice 
commodore with Robert Allan again graduate secretary- 
treasurer. It was voted to hold a spring series at Berkeley and 
a team match in the International 110s at San Diego. 


> Two dual meets were held on the Pacific Coast in the Inter- 
national 14s, Captain Dick Blatterman’s Pasadena City College 
team defeating Muir in one three-race match. With Captain 
Peter Komor starring, the University of California Y.C. won a 
dual from U.C.L.A. in the same class. The development of inter- 
collegiate yachting on the Coast will be greatly furthered by the 
acquisition of six International 14-Foot Dinghies by the Uni- 
versity of California Y.C. 


> In the Kast, the first frostbite regatta for colleges to be held 
since 1940 proved a great success. This George Washington 
event, of which Georgetown and Maryland acted as co-hosts, 
will undoubtedly become a fixture on the I.C.Y.R.A.’s fall 
schedule. This year it matched some of the crack New England 
teams against the three Potomac colleges. The weather was on 
the chilly side and the breezes light but competition extremely 
keen as George Washington scored 102 points; M.I.T., 98; 
Brown, 95; Harvard, 88; Yale, 87; Maryland, 82; Georgetown, 
71; Boston College, 66; and New York State Maritime, 57. 
M.I.T. led at the end of the first day’s competition, but the 
clever helmsmanship of Eric Nordholm and Patricia Granger 
pulled George Washington through to victory on Sunday. 
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MOTHER: 

Designed by Owned by 

P. RHODES JAKOB ISBRANDTSEN 


YACHT FLAGS * CODE FLAGS 


NILSEN & MILES 


EST. 1852 


Sailmakers 


73 PEARL STREET NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS 
SAILDUCK 


TELEPHONE 
WHITEHALL 4-7280-1 











John G. Alden OFFERS 
The HINCKLEY “21” 


Designed by: John G. Alden 

Builder: Henry R. Hinckley 

L.O.A. 29’ 2%” ¢ L.W.L. 21’ 1” ¢ Beam 8’ ¢ 
Draught 4’ 7”. 

The 1948 “21” is slightly longer and improved with 
four berths, inboard rig, large selfbailing cockpit, 
and 4-cylinder motor. 


Call or write JOHN G. ALDEN 
131 State Street, Boston 9. Tel. CA 77-9480 











PLANNING A CRUISE FOR NEXT SUMMER? 


Now is the time to brush up on your navigation, piloting, and seamanship. 
YACHTING’S Book Dept. is ready to supply you with books to help you. 


> PRIMER OF NAVIGATION by George W. Mixter 
Mixter’s Primer has long been a favorite with yachtsmen as well! as with Naval 


and Coast Guard personnel. $5.00 
> PRIMER OF NAVIGATION KEY by Mixter and Williams 

A workbook to go with the Primer. $3.50 
> ESSENTIALS OF MODERN NAVIGATION by Paul E. Wylie 

Includes navigation by H. O. 211 method. $3.50 
> THE COASTWISE NAVIGATOR by Capt. W. W. Tompkins $2.00 
> THE OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR by Capt. W. W. Tompkins $2.00 
> THE BOATMAN’S MANUAL by Carl D. Lane $4.25 


YACHTING - Book Department 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 
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Yacht China and C rystal 


Plummer, Ltd. has outfitted some of the finest yachts with 
china, crystal and miscellaneous items. ‘‘Yacht China and 
Crystal’”’ is one of our highly specialized departments, su- 
pervised by a manager experienced in catering to yachts- 
men. He will cooperate closely in working out designs, 
colors and flags in our studio, to fit individual needs. We 
keep a record of your order and will furnish replacements 
from season to season. 


i, i a — 
~<a eae ce ms Sa oy 





We use fine English Ware, ideal for yacht service, as it is 
both light in weight and durable. An American Crystal, in 
special weight, has been proven perfect for ship-board use. 
Prices vary according to requirements. We will gladly 
furnish estimates upon request. Allow three weeks for 


Pluymmer 


734 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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INDIAN LANDING 
ST | ad A 
Ask the Experts! 


L.O.A. 20' 0” 
L.W.L. 16’ 4” 
BEAM 6’ 4” 











Address your inquiries to 


INDIAN LANDING COMPANY 


18 E. Lexington Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 


> Telephone: Lexington 1070 < 

















Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 


Sailmakers 
City Island Rew Bork 
Tel. City Island 8-1012 
Established 1790 
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Here’s our New 24' PROWLER! | 


Long tamous for their sea-keeping speed and comfort, 
Forest E. Johnson “Prowlers” for 1948 are better than 
ever. The “Prowler” shown herewith, 24’ x 9’6” beam 
does 40 miles per hour with twin Chrysler Crowns or 


125 Gray engines. Ideal for cruising or fishing. Two 
berths, toilet, ice box and sink. Fish box built into 
after deck. Top removable. Like more details? Write | 
or wire: \ 


I. Forest E. Johnson BoAT WORKS 
CUSTOM BUILT BOATS UP TO 40 FEET 


. 325°N. W. So. River Drive, Miami 36, Florida | 
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YACHTING 


Individual skipper honors were captured by Tech’s Fred Blatt 
with a total of 56 points in the first division, while Yale’s Bobby 
Coulson topped Division “B.” In Division “A,” Blatt had four 
firsts, while Nordholm, Charles Ill, of Brown, and Rob Verrill, 
of Yale, had one apiece. Brown’s Ricky Wilson and Miss Granger 
each won a pair of races in division “‘B,”’ as other winners were 
Coulson, Bob Egan, of Boston College, Robert Dunnigan, of 
Maryland, and Charles McElroy, of Harvard. George Wash- 
ington thus becomes the first winner of a perpetual trophy 
sponsored for the regatta in the name of the presidents: of 
Georgetown, George Washington, and Maryland. 


p> The two latest recruits to the intercollegiate yachting move- 
ment in the East are the Hobart Corinthian Y.C. at Geneva, 
New York, and an organization in the process of forming at 
Pennsylvania Military College at Chester. Wilbur F. July is 
commodore and Henry “Bimmy” Duys is vice commodore of 
Hobart Corinthian. The moving spirit in the P.M.C. organiza- 
tion is Charles H. Dore, III, who served as an officer of the La- 
fayette College Y.C. before entering this institution. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The holidays brought a variety of boats to Florida. The 
Yale and Pennsylvania crews, here for their vacation race on 
Lake Worth, launched their shells not far from Joseph Davies’ 
big square rigger Sea Cloud of New York. At Tampa, the 300- 
ton Gasparilla pirate ship was out for her trials. On Indian 
Creek, Gar Wood ran speed trials in the new plastic runabout 
built by Gar Junior. At Miami a plane brought Jack Wirt’s 
Snipe back from races at Havana while a reproduction of 
Ponce de Leon’s flagship San Cristobal sailed into Biscayne Bay 
to open the Orange Bow! festivities. James O’Neill’s New York 
32 Lord Jim, from Port Washington, got in for the Nassau Race 
and Walter Hammons’ new 118’ DeFoe diesel yacht Walmar, 
from Portland, came down for a Caribbean cruise. 


> Lockwood Pirie’s Twin Star from the Sheridan Shores Y.C., 
Chicago, took three firsts and the Miami Daily News Trophy 
in the winter regatta of the Coconut Grove §.C. All other win- 
ners were local. Frank Garcia’s new sloop Venture led the Cruis- 
ing Class, Henry O’Neal’s Melody the Crickets, and Edward 
Perry’s Harpoon the Lightnings. The winners in other classes 
were Charles Shelton in Moths, Martin Black in Penguins, Rich- 
ard Bertram in X dinghies, Jack Wirt in Snipes, Jerry Gwynn in 
Suicides, Robert Halsey in small sail area and Jack Price in 
large sail area. . . . The annual outboard race between West 
Palm Beach and Miami was won by D. C. Keisacker with 
Robert Vollmer second and Bob Ikerd third, all from Miami. 
Jack Horsley, who has done such a good job as regional chair- 
man of the APBA, hopes to have time to get into these outboard 
races now that Sammy Crooks, of St. Petersburg, has sueceeded 
him. 


> William L. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, lost his houseboat Old 
River by fire, chartered the 97’ houseboat Windswept and bought 
the 102’ houseboat La Verriere II from Ralph Aitken, of Miami, 





Cat Cay is the port of entry for the British Bahamas 
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82-Ft. Fast Diesel Cruiser 


Topsal Boat Co., Owner 
Decorations by Ada B. Reed 


LUDERSHIP 
MEANS 
LEADERSHIP 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 


Stamford, Connecticut 


WOOD or STEEL POWER or SAIL 











Frank BOAT SPEED INDICATOR 
THE PRECISION MARINE SPEEDOMETER 


Frank Boat Speed Indicator is made in three models, 
calibrated in M.P.H. or Knots as desired. Each instru- 
ment has a chrome finished mounting ring. 


Model F-15 (0-15 m.p.h. or knots)..... $22.50 
Model F-30 (0-30 m.p.h. or knofs)..... $22.50 
Model F-60 (0-60 m.p.h. or knots)..... $22.50 


Easily Installed 
Whether Your Boat 
Is Afloat or Ashore 
See Your Dealer or Order Direct from 


D. A. COMSTOCK & COMPANY, INC. 


SOUTH NORWALK 4, CONN. 
Marine Market for Attwood Brass ¢ Bendix-Friez Weather Instruments 
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Our Booth at the recent N. Y. Motor Boat Show 


For full details concerninga Phe LITTLE SHIPYARD 


miniature of your yacht write 


Rises SEA CLIFF, N. Y. 
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1000 SPAR 


“THE CHAMP” OF VARNISHES 
WINS NEW TRIUMPHS 
IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


Panels speak louder than words when coated 
with 1000 SPAR and given third degree weath- 
ering tests. At both the New York and Chicago 
Motor Boat Shows thousands of visitors exam- 
ined the panels coated with 1000 SPAR, noted 
the perfect finish after severe weathering tests, 
compared them with panels coated with com- 
petitive varnishes which suffered early break- 
down under the same tests, — and marveled at 
the toughness and tenacity of this new Stan- 
DARD VARNISH marine finish. 


No wonder 1000 SPAR is already well-known 
as ‘‘The Champ of Varnishes.’’ Because it lasts 
so much longer with no sign of checking, peel- 
ing or darkening it frequently makes unneces- 
sary the customary mid-season varnishing. 1000: 
SPAR, with reasonable care, presents the same 
beautiful mirror gloss — 
and affords the same pro- 
tection in September 
that it did in May. 


Obtain 1000 SPAR at your 
yard or store: Sealed in 
with it is 77 years’ experi- 
ence in knowing how. 





Write for a copy of the 
booklet telling the story 

of 1000 SPAR, the : 
Champion of Varnishes.” 











STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Finishes. W’ater-proofing 
Compounds. Decorative Enamels and House; Paints since 1870. 


2600 Richmond Terrace 2600 Federal Street 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. ley -Vele mm aai (eo) h 
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GOING TO 





M. M. DAVIS & SON, Inc. 


all within the space of a week. . . . Norman Woolworth, of 
New York, who bought Charles Kk. McCann’s former Chalena, 
a 248’ diesel yacht, from the Navy, has reconverted her and is 
basing her at his winter home in Santo Domingo. . . . John 
Schlump, of Laramie, Wyoming, has bought the 38’ ketch 
New Moon and is outfitting her for a cruise through the Panama 
Canal and the South Pacific. . Stopping in on the way to her 
new home port of Lima, Peru, was the 58’ cruiser Ballerina. She 
has been bought by Enrique Pardo. . . . Crossing from Eng- 
land to Nassau on the deck of a liner is one of the new Vosper 
65’ diesel yachts. She will cruise over to Miami where the Henry 
T. Meneely office will have her on display for the Boat Show. 
. . . Edwin Chance, of Philadelphia, is basing at Lower Mate- 
cumbe while cruising the Keys in his 60’ motor sailer Chiriqui. 
... For cruises through the Everglades National Park, the 
National Audubon Society has bought a new 20’ CruisAlong 
and the shoal draft 30-footer Anna C IT from Hugh Mathe- 
son, Jr... . Chester A. Bentley’s 42’ Eleo Southward Ho 
is the flagship of the Coral Ridge Y.C. at Fort Lauderdale. 


SNIPE CLASS NEWS 
By William F, Crosby 


> The attention of fleet officers is drawn to the class rules gov- 
erning races in which three or more fleets take part. Such 
regattas must be sanctioned by the Association, mainly to 
avoid conflicts in the dates of important regattas but also to give 
all entries definite assurance that the class restrictions will be 
observed and to make certain that the skipper who may have 
trailed his boat over many weary miles will have a fair chance 
in competition. 


> Sanctioning a regatta also assures the visitors that they will 
not have to race against an entire fleet since the rules state that 
no fleet may enter more than five boats in such an event. 
Observance of this rule will also avoid having 40 or more boats 
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cross the starting line at one time. This happened in one un- 
sanctioned race last summer with the result that the visiting 
boats were practically beaten before they ever crossed the line. 
Under such conditions there is almost certain to be a tendency 
on the part of the local skippers to team up on the visitors. 
Even if this is not the case, there is still the necessity of fighting 
one’s way through the entire fleet and, fleets being what they 
are, there are bound to be some boats that serve only to clutter 
up the line and the course. A starting line long enough to ac- 
commodate 40 or more boats is unwieldy and is apt to result in 
fouls that cannot possibly be observed by a race committee. If 
the line is short, to avoid this difficulty, then it is too short to 
give all boats a fair chance. 

Most of the trouble seems to lie with uninformed club officials. 
In most cases where there has been trouble, the difficulty 
can be laid at the door of the committee in charge of the races. 
There have been races in which no one fully understood the 
starting signals, not even the local skippers. There have also 
been races in which courses have been laid out with some 
ridiculous arrangement of turning buoys. 

At one regatta, the local committee started the boats in the 
face of a 35-mile wind which had kicked up a nasty sea. While 
most finished the windward-leeward course, others were sailed 
completely under water on the run. Still others lost gear and 
ruined sails; several masts were broken. Some boats were many 
miles from home and they were out of the regatta from then 
on. Furthermore, the committee had made no arrangemcnts for 
picking up crippled boats and some skippers and crews drifted 
around for hours before they finally got ashore. The fault lay 
squarely with an inexperienced race committee which should 
have postponed the race until weather conditions were better. 

Race sanctions, when granted by the Association, are a 
safeguard against such goings on and, according to Association 
rules, must be asked for by every fleet planning to hold an 
inter-fleet regatta. Failure to observe these rules can result in 
the suspension of a fleet from membership. Sanction blanks may 
be had from the class secretary. 
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NEWS FROM BERMUDA 
By Bernard B. Brown 


p The hurricane which struck Bermuda in October crippled 
the International One-Design racing. That class took a worse 
beating than it did on Long Island Sound, and was still not 
ready to sail in competition in January. 

Three Internationals were dismasted: Sea Horse, Zephyr and 
Teaser, and Kenneth Trimingham’s Westra, which was struck 
by lightning earlier in 1947, repaired and then dismasted during 
the Amorita Cup series last spring, suffered damage as well. 
As a result of the damage, the cruising race for the Armada Jug, 
scheduled for October, was cancelled. The Armada Jug is the 
trophy given by former governor, Lt. General Sir Denis John 
Charles Kirwan Bernard. It was taken from the treasure chest 
of a Spanish galleon sunk by Sir Francis Drake’s fleet in the 
English Channel. 

Spars and fittings have been ordered from Bjarne Aas for the 
One-Designs, and were expected to arrive in January. 


p> The Luders 16s also suffered from the hurricane but not to 
the same extent. Dave Knudsen’s Sonja parted her mooring 
pennant and pounded herself on the sharp rocks just below 
Dave’s home in Fairylands. Dave has bought Lahloo, first L-16 
to be imported into Bermuda, from Malcolm Gosling and T. J. 
Wadson, but with his purchase has “‘articled”’ both the former 
owners as members of his crew. 

Strangely enough, the smallest boats in the fleet escaped 
injury. These were the International 14s, and they are all 
geared to start their 1948 season in fine style. 


> The Bermuda International 14-foot Dinghy Association 
held its annual general meeting at which Leon Barnes, skipper 
of the International One-Design Mrs. Magee and skipper and 
part owner of the Bermuda 14 H.D.C. IT, was elected president. 
“Shorty” de Forest Trimingham was made secretary and Lee 
Darrell, measurer. The Executive Committee consists of Alfred 
Darrell, last year’s president; Forster Cooper, Sydney Greet 
and Eldon Frith. 


> Forster Cooper has just bought the International 14 Sham- 
rock from Deresley Trimingham. Forster was Bermuda’s back- 
stroke entry in the Berlin Olympics. 

The new committee’s top priority problem is to organize 
championships in Bermuda this spring. Invitations will be 
issued soon. They are expected to go to England, Essex Y.C., 
Rochester Y.C., the West Coast, Royal St. Lawrence Y.C., the 
Royal Canadian Y.C., and the U. 8. Coast Guard Academy. 

Should the Coast Guard Academy accept, it will be the 
second time that it has entered a team of “14s” for Bermuda 
competition. The first was several years back, when members 
of the Bermuda 8.C., having heard of the ability of the Inter- 
national 14s, were undecided as to whether they should enter 
this class. It so happened that, just at this time, the U. 8. Coast 
Guard training ship Cobb put in to Bermuda. She had several 
International 14s aboard. A challenge match was arranged 
immediately. The two top boats of the Bermuda S.C. were 
selected to compete against two of the Cobb’s “14s.” Archie 
Brown’s War Baby, a converted Bermuda racing dinghy, and 
“Brownie” Eve’s sailing punt Fun were the Bermuda repre- 
sentatives. War Baby was sailed by Archie’s son Warren, while 
Archie served as crew and Brownie had his son Warren as his 
crew in the punt. 

The first International 14’ Dinghy race held in Bermuda was 
on August 30th, 1945, and it was sailed in the Great Sound. The 
Internationals defeated the Bermuda S.C. entries by a handy 
margin. Still the members of the Bermuda S.C. were not 
convinced and almost all who saw the races had trial runs in 
the “14s.” It was only then that they were “sold.” 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for the | 


Finest in Marine Engines 




















DIESEL 
General Motors Series “71’’ 
Marine Engines 


GASOLINE 
The Spectacular New Packard 


Marine Engines 





DIESEL MARINE AND EQUIPMENT | 


CORPORATION 


BM! Exclusive Metropolitan Distributors 
morons 342 MADISON AVENUE 
SERVICE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
ENGINEERING 
MUrray Hill 2-3770 HOboken 4-2000 























... from California’s finest 
Sportswear stores—write 
for temporary catalog sheets. 


PHELPSe*TERKEL 
5550 WILSHIRE e LOS ANGELES 36 
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Rerig your STAR 


or LIGHTNING Now with 


Saybrook Stainless Steel Mast Tang 
Sets and Our Special Hardware 
SEND FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION 
Only a few Saybrook Stars and Lightnings 
still available for spring delivery—order now 














SAYBROOK YACHT YARD 


SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 
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COMPARE witn otner ciasses 


FIRST in low initial cost, 


low upkeep, low depreciation 


ESTABLISHED FLEETS: 


Larchmont, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Jamestown, R. I. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 


® Yacht Brokerage 





®@ Marine Insurance 
53 State St., Boston 


Manchester, Mass. 

Honolulu, T. H. 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Newport, R. I. 

Gloucester, Mass. 

Narragansett Bay, R. I. 
York Harbor, Me. 


C. Raymond Hunt 


Town Landing, Marblehead 
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RITCHIE UNDERLIT COMPASS 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INc. 
Established 1850 


112 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 
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MASON—BOWLES 
Portable Radio Direction 
Finder at a Reasonable 
Price Plus Guaranteed 
Satisfaction 


Seven Tubes, Super Het. circuit, 
AC-DC and 200 hour battery. 3 
bands, sensitive and_ selective. 
195-410 marine and aircraft bea- 
cons: 500-1500 broadcast: 2.2-6.2 
MC marine. 5 in. loudspeaker, 
headphone and mic. jacks for 
interphone use. Sensitive built-in 
loop for direction finding. External 
antenna connection for non- 
directional reception. Radio size: 
12 x 6% x 9. Base: 14x 12 x 3. 
Price complete with batteries 
87.50 plus express. Headphones 
6.00 extra, Microphone $4.00 
extra. Immediately available from 


MASON — BOWLES 
Designers and Manufacturers 
1216 Industrial Trust Bidg. 


PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
NO C,0.D'S PLEASE 
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rs. Raymond 

“Patience Il,” designed by Henry Scheel and built by Stonington 

Boat Works, Stonington, Conn., for John W. Mackay of Roslyn, L. I., 

and Patience Island, R. |. Latest of the famous 36-foot heavy duty 
power boats specially designed for rough water usage. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc., rtd.) 


> As this is being laboriously ground out on the old Underwood 
(hop, step and jump fingering) what’s bothering us in this in- 
dentation of the New England coastline is racing rules. Last 
season the Narragansett Bay Y.A. continued to use the 
N.A.Y.R.U. rules and fought shy of the optional rules because 
we didn’t think it would be good policy to try to teach our 400 
skippers and crews something they might have to unlearn later. 

But, by the time this gets into print, we will know what the 
N.A.Y.R.U. has decided about rule changes, and then whatever 
the N.A.Y.R.U. decides is “it” will be “it” in Narragansett 
Bay racing. 

Anyway, we’re getting organized for 1948. The Narragansett 
Bay Y.A. reélected H. R. (Hookie) Norgaard to serve his sixth 
consecutive term as president; Roger W. Hale, vice president; 
Gerald B. Woodruff, secretary, to succeed William T. Bailey 
who had held the office since the association was organized in 
1937 and declined to be a candidate for reélection; Jeff Davis, 
race recording secretary since the office was created in 1938. 


p> At the Rhode Island Y.C., Commodore Leighton T. Bohl 
declined to be a candidate for a fifth term and Vice Commodore 
Alden R. Walls was elected commodore; Blair F. LeFevre vice 
commodore; Frank W. Hodges, rear commodore; Harold A. 
Brown, secretary; Howard 8. Hopkins, treasurer; and H. R. 
Norgaard, chairman of the race committee. 


> Rollin T. Whyte is the newly elected fleet captain of the 
Narragansett Bay Fleet of the International Star Class Y.R.A. 
and William R. Westberg the new secretary-treasurer. 


> The Narragansett Terrace B.C. has elected Dr. Ernest 
MeVay commodore; LeRoy Chace, vice commodore; Everett 
Benoit, secretary; Warren Ray, treasurer; and Godfrey Allen, 
fleet captain. 


> Newly elected officers of the Taunton Y.C. are Clayton P. 
Rennie, commodore; Milton W. Harlow, vice commodore; 
David B. Dean, rear commodore; Marcus A. Rhodes, secretary; 
Stafford B. Hambly, treasurer; Tudor W. Bradley, chairman of 
the race committee. 


> The East Greenwich Y.C. elected Richard C. Leland, com- 
modore; George H. Huston, vice commodore; R. Lindley Mur- 
ray, rear commodore; Pusey B. Heald, secretary; J. Malcolm 
Brogden, treasurer; Frederick W. Barr, Jr., William 8. Moody, 
Jr., and James Sinclair, trustees; Charles E. Dickerson, chair- 
man of the race committee. 


> Short ends — Charles (Chickie) Street has bought the 1931 
champion of the Star Class, Colleen, from Arthur C. Simonds. 
. . . Marty and Murray Keeler of the Conanicut Y.C., at 
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Jamestown, are having a 42’ 6” 0.a. auxiliary yawl built in | 
Nova Scotia. They’re both getting old (if you let them tell it) | 
and want something more comfortable than Marty’s 210 
Corona-Corona. . . . Jack De Merchant, who sailed the Lap- 
wing last summer, has bought the Yankee Dory No. 23 from 
Boston and christened her Skidoo. . . . George Cranshaw, last 
year’s skipper of the Yankee Dory Winard, has sold her and 
bought an Indian to add to the class at the Edgewood Y.C. . . . 
Joe Lawton, who’s kept pretty busy repairing boats at Quonset 
Naval Air Station, is taking bus man’s holidays on week-ends, 
building a Lightning in his back yard at East Greenwich, and 
expects to build three or four more before time to start sailing 
them. . . . If reports of others being built are correct, the class 
will be more than doubled in size. . . . Alder, at the Warren 
Boat Yard, has a 36’ yawl for Dr. George H. Gendron, of New 
Bedford, framed and ready for planking, and has a rebuilding 
job waiting for him as soon as the yawl is out of the way, on 
the 35’ power cruiser Ann Weron owned by Sarah Bak... . 
Earl Ingraham has sold Charlie Scott’s sport fisherman Caroline 
to Albert Owler, of Wellesley Hills. . . . Now, talking about 
big boats, Web Rooks has bought a Beetle and says she’s for 
his youngster, and Elton Furlong, who owns the 8 boat Spin- 
drift, has bought Ted Thomas’s Dyer Dink Shiftless and he 
hasn’t any offspring to blame it on. It’s an attack of the sub- 
temperature bug, frostbiterism. Nays 


LIGHTNING HIGHLIGHTS 
By LeRoy Amy 


> A Lightning Class Regatta authorized by the Southern 
California District was held over Thanksgiving Day week-end 
on Glorietta Bay, off San Diego Bay. This event was arranged 





by the San Diego Lightning fleet and sponsored by the Coronado 


Y.C. Eleven boats participated in this three-race series, which | 


was won by Ed Turner in Stormy, with Carl J. Ackerman in 
Tu-Tu runner-up and Richard Daschner in Gypsy, third. 


> The Orange Bowl Regatta, designated as the Florida State 
Lightning Championship, held in Miami on December 27th 
and 28th, brought out 20 Lightnings. The winner was Dr. 
W. W. Jennings of St. Petersburg, in Hussy. 


> The Florida District Championship for 1948 will be held in 
March or early April and sponsored by the Miami Y.C. The 
University of Miami, with five new Lightnings, will participate. 


> A Christmas Regatta sponsored by the Newport Harbor 
Y.C. at Newport Harbor, Cal., was held December 27th and 
28th. Eight Lightnings, representing the Santa Monica Bay 
and Newport-Balboa fleets, participated. The temperature was 
over 80° and the three races were sailed in light airs. Lionel E. 
Evans was the winner of this event, with Earl S. Young, of the 
same fleet, runner-up. 


> The California Mid-winter Regatta, sponsored by the South- 
ern California Y.A., will be held February 21st and 22nd at 
Los Angeles... .In April the Florida Racing Association 
will sponsor a regatta at Daytona Beach, Florida. 


> At the fall dinner meeting of the Toledo fleet Jerry Garinger, 
skipper of Gail, was elected fleet captain, with H. Richard 
Krauss, skipper of Gin-Ric, secretary-treasurer. After the meet- 
ing, dinner was served to 90 persons, including Lightning 
Class Association president Ed McCain, vice presidents Art 
Burtscher and Walter Vogel and International Champion Walt 
Swindeman, Jr. 


> The 1946 Lightning Class International’s film was greeted 
with enthusiasm in Rio. It has been shown at Club de Regatas, 
Guanabara, at Sao Paulo Y.C., Paulista Y.C. and Itaupu Y.C. 
These boys are getting an education as to how we do it up 
here. We hope they will join us in some future International 
competition. 
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SS They serve as natural leaders for our 

=\ entire crew of experienced craftsmen, 


whose combined efforts result in the 
constant production of fittings that 


Middletown Connecticut 
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possess the hidden extra quality which 
Z insures comfort, safety and conven- 
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LENGTH 26 
BEAM 6/ 8’ 
SAIL AREA 288/ 
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Investigate the Advantages of 
All Aluminum Construction — 
You Will Find It Pays! 


The Duchess class is built of proven 
alloys suitable for either salt or fresh 
water. An ideal boat for club sponsored 
sailing or for the individual who wants 
the best at a reasonable price. 


ALUMINUM BOAT COMPANY 
of CALIFORNIA 


Box 42, Corona Del Mar, California 


MARBLEHEAD 


* REG. U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 


invaluable for Racing and Cruising Yachts and Launches 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Fast-Smooth-Slippery 
Hard Finish-Long Life-Saves Fuel 
20% Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 52 Purchase St., Beston, Mass. 
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Time... 


to refurbish your galley with 


The Heritage Stove 


with gimbals for auxiliaries 
and fixed for power boats 


to carry your old wheel as a spare 
install the Heritage- Thompson 


automatic feathering propeller 
for auxiliaries 





Write for booklets ‘ 


‘THE HERITAGE COMPANY 


BOX 45, HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 








For boats up to 100 ft., in holding ground vary- 
ing from “pea soup” mud 6 ft. deep to hard 
sand, old style anchors hold 2 to 7 times their 
weight. Danforths hold 25 to 700 times! 


Write for folder “How to test 
and compare the holding power of any 


a“ 


anchor — with your own boat 





DANFORTH ANCHORS - 2125 Allston Way - Berkeley 4, Calif. 








Tested in the waters of the world proves 


ALSPAR 3 





STANDS UP FINE! 


A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for 
Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the 
famous Valspar Marine Vornishes for bright work. 































VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC. ,11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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25OR BOAT BUILDING CO. 


BUILDERS OF FINE CRAFT * Los Angeles Harbor, California 

















YACHTING 
THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 


By John G. Robinson 


> The first of the year found practically all South Shore yacht 
clubs with 1948 officers duly elected and installed. 

At the Lakeside Y.C., Cleveland, Howard Emig, prominent 
power cruiser owner, was elected commodore for 1948, Oscar 
Netschke, past commodore, taking the office of vice commodore 
and Ralph Harper rear commodore. Bill Porter is the new fleet 
captain and George Schaeff remains secretary-treasurer. Paul 
Gartland, owner of the auxiliary sloop Four Winds, is the sail 
yacht measurer. Dr. Simon will be fleet surgeon. Trustees 
elected were: George Winterstein, Melvin Vixler, Oscar Netschke, 
Paul Gartland, Charles Sparks, Sterling Telling and Ernest 
Scholtz. 


> Lester T. Hoffman is the new commodore of the Edgewater 
Y.C., Cleveland. Other officers are: Robert Wells, vice commo- 
dore; Archie Lang, rear commodore; Dr. Walker Mune, fleet 
surgeon; Arthur Busch, sail yacht measurer; Joseph Hajek, 
power boat measurer and Lou Johncock, delegate to the Inter- 
Lake Y.A. 


p> At its annual meeting, the Ohio Inter-Club Y.A. voted to 
accept an invitation from the Chippewa Y.C. to hold its 1948 
regatta at Chippewa Lake during the latter part of June. 

The association has adopted the Penguin as the official junior 
class boat and a number of them are under construction. 

Officers elected for 1948 are: Cliff Dum, Columbus, 0O., 
commodore; Frank Janssen, Chippewa Lake Y.C., vice commo- 
dore; J. Rundt, South Shore Y.C., rear commodore; M. W. 
Brunner, Mohican 8.C., secretary; W. R. Tappan, Mansfield, 
O., executive secretary and treasurer. Trustees are: Larry New- 
berry, Chippewa Y.C.; Ted Siferd, Indian Lake Y.C. and E. B. 
Mansfield, South Shore Y.C. 


p> At the Erie Y.C., Durker Braggins of the auxiliary fleet is 
1948 commodore, Robert Yates is vice commodore with Norm 
Grode, rear commodore; Robert Burns, fleet captain; George 
Loesel, secretary-treasurer and new directors Eben Gunnison 
and Fred Kennedy. 


> Lee Rossi, of Painesville, O., was elected commodore of the 
Grand River Y.C. Serving with him are: Howard Becker, vice 
commodore; John Spear, rear commodore; Carl Schossler, fleet 
captain and Guy Patterson, secretary-treasurer. Joe Ward was 
elected a trustee. 


> The Gordon Shore B.C., of Cleveland, has elected A. P. 
Schwartzelander commodore for 1948, with A. Petrie, vice com- 
modore; Arthur A. Brandt, secretary-treasurer and Harry C. 
Kremers, John Vinquist and R. Dowling, trustees. 


> Douglass & McLeod, Inc., Painesville, O., are shipping one of 
their Thistle sloops to Milton V. Ashworth of the S&o Paulo 
S.C., S80 Paulo, Brazil. Another is going to Robert H. Fletcher 
of the Mohican S.C., Mansfield, O., and still another to Chas. B. 
Williams, of the Cleveland Y.C. 


> The Westlake Y.C., Rocky River, O., picked E. H. Wenzel 
as commodore for 1948, Ed. Krause, vice commodore, Bon 
Reich, rear commodore and Frank Williamson, secretary- 
treasurer. New trustees are: William Bowers, Chas. Buck, Dr. 
Fred W. Novak, Henry Schwartze, Fred Weigel and Ray Wolke. 


p> Alexander Winton, Jr., was elected commodore of the Inter- 
Lake Y.A.; his father was commodore in 1911 and again in 1917. 

Other officers elected were: Ted B. Farnsworth, Bayview 
Y.C., Detroit, vice commodore; Charles F. Stewart, Mentor 
Harbor Y.C., rear commodore; William Robertson, Cleveland, 
sail yacht measurer; Fred Wiehn, Sandusky, power boat 
measurer; John G. Robinson, Cleveland, and L. H. Thomson, 
Detroit, delegates to the A.P.B.A.; Dr. Leonard Stack, Lorain, 
delegate to the Y.R.U.; Perce Darnell, delegate to N.A.Y.R.U.; 





trustee, Milton N. Gallup, Cieveland. 
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IN FINE SAILMAKING 


Racing and cruising sails for 
all sizes and types of craft. 
NYLON e WAMSUTTA 
Imported and Domestic Duck 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


I - 
a ~&S 


J. W. HURST AND SON 


900 CAMP AVE. NORFOLK, VA. 
























We make racing craft hardwore — 
the kind you're looking for. 
If you're building or re-rig- 
ging, write quick and get a 
OESENCO catalog for your 
class boat. For instance: These 
are DESENCO pintles. Made 
from extruded and rolled 
high strength brass. Much 
stronger than cast. Fit 34” 
blade as supplied. Jaws can 
be spread or squeezed to fit 
other thickness rudder blade. 
Two Pin lengths: 1%” ond 
112”, Pin size; 3”. 


At your Local Dealer or Write — YACHTING DIVISION 


LGN ENGINEERING CO. 


DE: 
1010“ WEST MISSION STREET, SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 























HOW TO WIN 
SAILING RACES 


Now you can have accurate speed 
indication with the improved Aero- 
marine Sailor Model Speedometer. 
Functions perfectly under all con- 
ditions, heeled over, running. reach- 
ing, close hauled. Takes the guess 
work out of sail trimming, what 
sail to carry, the course to steer for 
maximum speed. Ruggedly built 
to withstand years of salt water 
service. Can be installed in less 
than an hour without hauling. 
Price complete $28.50. Available 
in Chrome for $1.30 additional. 


Motor Boat Models for speeds 
0-15, 0-30, 0-60 calibrated to show 
knots and miles per hour on dial. 
Price Complete $22.75. 


AEROMARINE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


385 Gerard Avenue, Bronx 51, New York, N. Y. 








‘‘Wind Call’? — 35'-714" O.A. Aluminum-Alloy Aux. Sloop 


Jakobson 


SHIPYARD, INC. 
Oyster Bay, New York 







Custom-Built Yachts 
Repairing 


Rebuilding 
Servicing 


Storing 
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WATERTITE Electric BILGE PUMPS 
ALL CAST BRONZE 6-12-32 AND 110 VOLTS 


WATERTIGHT—VAPOR PROOF WILL OPERATE ENTIRELY SUBMERGED 


pica 
A decided improvement in Electric Bilge Pumps, heavy duty motor, sealed in 
watertight vaporproof cast bronze housing, no ill effects when completely sub- 
merged. Water from lower pump section cannot enter upper motor section, pump 
shaft sealed where it passes through partition. Pumps 500 gallons per hour at one 
foot head, at this capacity, motor will operate for hours consecutively without 
overheating. 


FIG. 724. AUTOMATIC PUMP. Has a 32” dia. 
copper float protected by 80 sq. in. of heavy brass 
strainer, float is adjusted to operate at various depths. 
Outlet for 2’ pipe or 1” hose. 


FIG. 725. NON-AUTOMATIC 
PUMP. Has a large diameter 
base for good support. Intake is 
through under part of base which 
has heavy gauge strainer. Out- 
let threaded for 2” pipe. 





FIG. 726. NON-AUTOMATIC PUMP. 
Intake and outlet is through threaded '2’’ 
pipe connection, /2’’ pipe nipple can be 
used if hose is preferred. This unit designed 
for all around purpose. 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST 


















PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 
1940 PITKIN AVE. - » + BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 
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PINECASTLE AND TITUSVILLE, FLORIDA 


CORRECT CRAFT HAS DESIGNED AND 


of Daytona Beach. 


prompt arrival of your boat. 





Jos. 


KNOW YOUR BUILDER — BE SURE OF DELIVERIES AND PRICES 
BUILT POWER BOATS FOR OVER 22 YEARS 





Illustrated is one of the 13 different models built by Correct Craft. Production has been increased. A few new dealers 
will be added this year. When in Florida, visit our plants at Pinecastle, just south of Orlando, or at Titusville, just south 


All prices quoted are at factory. Prices, materials and specifications are subject to change without notice. 


Nationwide express deliveries of CORRECT CRAFT are made by our specially equipped trucks, assuring safe and 


CORRECT CRAFT EX- 
PRESS CRUISER—27’, 
sleeps four people with 
dinette arrangement. One 
of the fleet of three cruis- 
ers, 25’—27’—32’, priced 
from $3485 to $6425. 
Model shown, with stand- 
ard equipment, $5412. 


: 











MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The Eastern and Corinthian Y.Cs. both held their annual 
meetings during the second week in January. Eastern chose a 
new senior flag officer, James J. Storrow, 1947 vice commodore, 
to succeed Rufus L. Cushman who guided the club through two 
difficult years following the war. Corinthian reélected Richard 
D. Seamans to a second term, and elected Fred M. Knight as 
secretary to succeed Myron R. Hutchinson. 

Corinthian made one change in its constitution, providing 
for a committee of judges. This body will take original jurisdic- 
tion on all protests, leaving the race committee free for the actual 
management of the events. The race committee retains the 
power to disqualify yachts committing fouls in the vicinity on 
the starting line, subject, of course, to hearings by the com- 
mittee of judges. The committee of judges is required to render 
all decisions in writing. 


> The Ipswich Bay Y.C. 1948 officers are: Gardiner 8. Bolles, 
commodore; Alvin J. Zink, Jr., vice commodore; and Samuel I’. 
Baer, rear commodore; its 1947 championship winners were 
Arnold Dow’s Curlew and Bruce Whiston’s [Tummer in the Town 
and Handicap Divisions. 


> The Marblehead Frostbite 8.C’s experiment in the revival 
of winter dinghy sailing appears to be prospering. In spite of a 
severe December, the club was able to stage every one of its 
scheduled competitions up to the beginning of the new year. 
The leading skippers in the first two months’ competitions were 
Bill Trayes, of Sandy Bay and Boston University, Sue and 
Douglas Nystedt, Oliver Morton, and Dick Pierce, an old Her- 
reshoff Class S helmsman. 


& Around the bay: George Toomey is the new commodore of the 
Town River Y.C. which is considering building a new clubhouse 


on the Town River arm of Weymouth Fore River in 1948... . 
Marblehead yachtsmen were saddened in December by the 
deaths of two young sailors who had been tragically stricken 
some years earlier after displaying fine promise as helmsmen, 
Robert H. Dane and Harry K. Noyes. . . . Vice Commodore 
John J. Jennings has been elected commodore of the Squantum 
Y.C. for the coming season. ... James E. Graves’ Little 
Harbor yard is building two interesting power craft from C. 
Raymond Hunt’s designs—one, a 54’ express cruiser, is powered 
with a 1500 hp. Packard capable of driving her at 45 m.p.h. and 
an auxiliary engine for trolling, and the other, a 39’ sport fisher- 
man which will also serve as a tender for a 210 Class sloop next 
summer. . . . Michael MeDonald, one of its 1946 founders, 
has been elected commodore of the Charlesgate Y.C. along 
with Robert Corkum, vice commodore; Arthur Tully, rear 
commodore; Anthony Cabal, treasurer; and Gertrude Blevins, 
secretary. . . . The well-known Cape Ann skipper R. Russell 
Smith, was recently reélected commodore of the Annisquam 
Y.C. with Sumner B. Andrew as vice commodore, William V. M. 
‘aweett, rear commodore, and Clement Deering, fleet captain. 


GULF COAST NOTES 
By Gordon Gsell 


> Officers of the USPS 15th District are busy with plans for a 
two week * Kastward Ho” cruise which will take the partici- 
pants from New Orleans to Fort Walton, Fla. A tentative 
schedule issued by the squadron includes a departure from the 
Southern Y.C., on Lake Pontchartrain, July 10th, picking up 
yachts from the various Gulf Coast units en route. The distance 
from New Orleans to Fort Walton is 235 nautical miles. 


P Douglas Drennan has been elected fleet captain of the New 
Orleans Gulf Star fleet along with a complete roster of other 
officers including John Weinnig, fleet lieutenant, and Cal H. 
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Hadden, Jr., secretary-treasurer. New members of the board 
are Gus Lorber, Arthur L. Herman, Edward B. Jahneke, and 
Joseph Killeen, Jr. 


p> Among the many new yachts which have passed through 
New Orleans on their way to owners in the Gulf section as well 
as in Latin American countries was the 118’ Nunalvares which 
made a brief stop at the Southern Y.C. bound for Rio de Ja- 
neiro where she will fly the burgee of the Rio de Janeiro Y.C. 
Her owner is Sefior Jose Lopes, who bought her from the Defoe 
Shipbuilding Co., of Bay City, Mich. The Vunalvares is all 
steel with four diesel engines driving her at 18 knots. 


p> The New Orleans municipal harbor at West End was jammed 
with 25 out-of-town yachts during the Sugar Bowl Week. . . . 
One of the latest additions to the 8.Y.C. fleet is the 41’ steel 
motor-sailer Barracuda bought by Dr. H. Eugene Woodward 
from William J. Meredith, who brought her down the Missis- 
sippi from Kenosha, Wis. She was launched recently by the 
Peterson Builders, Inc., at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Dr. Woodward, 
S.Y.C. fleet surgeon, sold his cutter Aweigh to Dr. A. S. Brock. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


p> It has been 19 long years since a crew of Bar Harbor Y.C. 
sailors annexed top honors in the Sears Cup Series for the 
Junior Sailing Championship, the occasion being the first, last 
and only time that a team from Maine has achieved victory in 
this classic. 

In hopes that some Maine club may produce another Sears 
winner this year, the Maine Y.R.A. has again planned a pro- 
gram for a series of elimination races for the 1948 championship 
competition. Announcement of the plan is being made here 
and now so that member clubs may consider it in connection 
with their own racing programs. 
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The ‘Finals” in the elimination series — which also con- 
stitute the Maine Junior Sailing Championship races — are to 
be held at Portland, July 16th, with the Portland Y.C. acting 
as host. However, as there are upwards of 20 Maine clubs rac- 
ing in sail and, as their locations are rather widely spaced, it 
may be necessary to divide preliminaries into a Northern 
Division and a Southern Division. Since the formation of this 
two-divisional set-up hinges upon the total number of entries in 
the elimination series, clubs desirous of competing are urged to 
communicate, as soon as possible, with Hasket Derby, Pres., 
Maine Yacht Racing Association, 97a Exchange St., Portland, 
Maine. 

The M.Y.R.A. also announces that the Maine Women’s 
Sailing Championship Series will take place at Portland, August 
2nd, the Portland Y.C. again playing the réle of host to com- 
petitors. The team winning this event automatically becomes 
Maine’s entry in the Mrs. Charles Francis Adams Cup Series 
for the National Women’s Sailing Championship. 


> The State of Maine Tuna Tournament, an annual 4-day 
affair which has become the top sports fishing event on this 
coast, will take place at Boothbay Harbor next summer with 
the Boothbay Region Tuna Club, of that port, acting as host. 
Information may be obtained from Jason Thompson, Executive 
Chairman, Boothbay Region Tuna Club, Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. 


> Another affair of note has been put on Maine’s slate of events 
for auxiliary windjammers as a result of the organization of the 
cruising class within the Northeast Harbor Fleet. The class, 
with Dr. William Earl Clark as captain, plans to sponsor a 
three-day cruise-race in addition to the fleet’s annual August 
Cruise. It now appears that Maine’s 1948 yachting calendar 
will include six major Cruising Class events, and the scheduling 
of dates to avoid conflict and enable the maximum number of 
entries puts a problem before sponsoring clubs. Although dates 
for these events have not been definitely set at this writing, a 
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An unbeatable combina- 
tion of executive experi- 
ence, personnel skill and 
modern equipment serves 
you from this large and 
complete building con- 
taining every facility for 
quality sailmaking. 





Write Us Yonr Requirements 


NORGE SAILMAKERS CORP., 170-172 Second Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Norgesail 
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42’ WEBBER’S COVE 











This 42° Webber's Cove Sport Fisherman 

does more than 17 miles per hour with a 

single 140 h.p. engine. She has accom- 
modations for four. 


SPECIALISTS IN SPORT FISHERMEN 
OF ALL SIZES AND TYPES 
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YACHTING 


summary of tentative dates looks thus: July Cruise, Northeast 
Harbor Fleet, fourth week; Bar Harbor Regatta, fourth week 
in July; Monhegan Island Race, third week in July; Cruising 
Class Cruise, second week in August; August Cruise, North- 
east Harbor Fleet, fourth week; Camden Labor Day Race, 
Labor Day. 


p> Chips: Recently elected officers of the Twin Town Y.C., 
Damariscotta, are: Leland Sproul, commodore; Alvin Piper, 
vice commodore; Dr. Robert Belknap, rear commodore; Mrs. 
Edward Pierce, secretary; N. L. Jackson, treasurer... . 
Cadets of the Maine Maritime Academy sailed from Castine, 
January 15th, in the training ship American Sailor for a three- 
month cruise to San Francisco and return. ... A general 
meeting of the Maine Y.R.A. will be held at the Portland Y.C.’s 
Falmouth Foreside clubhouse, March 5th. 


110 TIDINGS 
By Florence van Wyck 


> As this is written, the site of the 1948 International Cham- 
pionships is about to be decided upon by the Governing Com- 
mittee of the Class. Both the Honolulu and the Wilmette (Chi- 
cago) fleets have submitted formal invitations for the 1948 
Championships, and San Diego is expected to follow suit. Which 
bid will be accepted is up to the Governing Committee. 


> The Southern Lake Michigan 110 Association, of which 
Orville M. (Mac) Bercaw is the new president, has announced 
a tentative racing schedule for 1948 which sounds almost as 
complicated as that usually run off by Western Long Island 
Sound. 8.L.M. plans a Tune-up Race on May 23rd, to be fol- 
lowed by no less than seven separate series of races, plus a 
Ladies’ Race on June 27th and a Crews’ Race on August 
Ist. 


> The San Francisco Bay fleet wound up its first season with 
eight new boats on order for delivery this spring. Fifteen 110s 
raced in the Bay last summer, with Bob Klein’s Ugh taking the 
fleet championship. 


> New California fleets are forming at Richmond, at Balboa 
and Santa Barbara. And the first 110 has invaded Lake Miller- 
ton. In the Los Angeles Y.C’s Thanksgiving Regatta, Class 
Vice President Dick Lough, of San Diego, took the 110 trophy 
in his Caprice. Second was Jim Rounds in Round Again, and 
third was Dana Jones, sailing Nell Gwynn. 


> To facilitate handling class affairs, the various fleets have 
now been formed into districts as follows: District I, North 
Atlantic States; District II, Middle Atlantic States; District 
III, Great Lakes; District IV, Pacific States and Hawaii. Other 
districts will be formed as the need arises. Each will have a 
secretary and each will have annual championships. 

Another recent organizational step has been the numbering 
of fleets according to the date of chartering. Numbers assigned 
so far: (1) Marblehead; (2) Western Long Island Sound; (3) 
Detroit; (4) Wilmette; (5) Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; (6) Gull Lake; (7) Macatawa; (8) Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbor; (9) Cohasset; (10) Ocean City; (11) Sue Island; 
(12) Eastern Long Island Sound; (13) San Diego; (14) Hingham 
Bay; (15) Onondaga Lake; (16) Waikiki; (17) Boston Bay; 
(18) San Francisco Bay; (19) Lake Washington; (20) Chapo- 
quoit; (21) Beverly; (22) Manchester. Fleets 1, 5, 9, 14, 17, 
20, 21 and 22 comprise District I; Nos. 2, 10, 11, 12 and 15 form 
District II; Nos. 3, 4, 6 and 7 are in District III; and Nos. 8, 
13, 16, 18 and 19 are in District IV. 


> Good news for One-Tenners everywhere: the first year 
book to be issued by the Class is now in preparation and should 
be in the mail within the next few weeks. Copies will be sent to 
all 110 owners of record; new owners who have not been receiv- 
ing Class mail are urged, if they wish to receive copies, to com- 
municate immediately with the Class Secretary, Martin L. 
Cassell, Jr., 139 West Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
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YACHT SAILS! 


Custom cut and hand made by skilled 
artisans. Superb shape, fit and draft by 
MAYFLOWER MASTER CRAFTSMEN. 
Made of Dupian Nylon, imported 
Egyptian and finest American Sail Cloth. 
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Order your new sails now before the rush 
starts. Be ready when the big season 
opens. Prompt delivery guaranteed. 


WRITE NOW for samples and prices 


i 


‘MAYFLOWER SAIL COMPANY 


1254 S. 15th STREET HOWARD 2-0914 PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 
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®NO SPRINGS 
NO VALVES 
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DOUBLY SAFE 


GAS CAN 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


THE ALVA T. SMITH CO. @ MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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A rugged offshore yacht with crew quarters for rom large 
galley, dinette and three beautiful owner and guest staterooms, 
twin-screw gas or diesel engines. 


GET OUR LITERATURE ON SEA SKIFFS, SEDANS, 
SPORT FISHERMAN AND YACHTS 26’ TO 60’ 


WHEELE SHIPYARD 


COMPANY 


Foot Patterson Ave., Clason Point, New York 61, N. Y. ¢ La. 9-7000 
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Boats 
INVITES YOU TO REVIEW 
4 Famous Models 


AT YOUR NEAREST | 
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LIGHTNING An inexpensive yacht... 
lively racer. Safe, finely balanced. 19’ 
overall length. 

COMET A boat for every member of 
the family. Unsurpassed sailing quali- 
ties. 16’ overall length. 

RHODES BANTAM Cock o’ the waves. 
Speedy, stable. Rigged for Spinnaker 
and Genoa jib. 14’ overall length. 
PENGUIN Sporty. Fast. Beginner's 
favorite. Sailed by experts in Regattas, 
112’ overall length. 





Skaneateles 
World’s Largest Builder of 
One Design Sailboats 





SKANEATELES BOATS, INC. 
Fine Boats Since (S93 








Skaneateles, N. Y. Dept. Y-1 
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- DOLFINITE 


PAINTS ENAMELS VARNISHES 
SEAM AND BEDDING COMPOUNDS 
CEMENTS WATERPROOF SEALERS 
WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


Used by the discriminating since 1885 


The DOLPHIN PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
902 LOCUST STREET © TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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One year ago the HATTERAS ‘40” was confidently 
presented to the yachting public. The experienced peo- 
ple who build them sensed that there was a demand from 
practical yachtsmen for a practical seagoing power 
cruiser of this type, but they frankly underestimated 
the demand! Response has been so great that the prob- 
lem of the moment is to be able to turn out enough of 
them. 


Principal Dimensions: Lengti> 39’ 10", Beam 11' 3", Draft 3’ 0". Single or twin engine installations 


This enthusiastic acceptance of the HATTERAS ‘'40” 
has been most gratifying to her Builders, who are cur- 
rently taking steps to increase production facilities. 
While it is probably inevitable that some who hesitate 
will be disappointed in not getting their HATTERAS 
for the coming summer, a limited number of orders for 
spring and summer delivery may still be accepted from 
those who act promptly. 


Sincere Inquiries Invited 


HATTERAS CRAFT 


THE SOUND MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO., ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


H. Martyn Baker, Pressdent 





J. Thornton Mills, Sec’y G Treas. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA NEWS 
By Muriel V. Phillifant 


> Tom Ayres, skipper of the power cruiser Arieta, is new com- 
modore of the Royal Vancouver Y.C., succeeding Harold Jones. 
Vice commodore for the coming year will be Frank Wilgress, 
with Alec Aitken rear commodore, Walter Walsh fleet captain, 
and Ken Mair staff captain. W. G. “Billy” Breeze continues as 
honorary secretary and Russ Baker will act as honorary treas- 
urer. 


> New commodore at Kitsilano Y.C. is Norm Park. Bill Lind- 
say is vice commodore, Gordon Hodson rear commodore, 
Charlie McKenzie fleet captain, and Al Cleaver staff captain. 
Gerry Wanstall continues as secretary-treasurer. 


p> Harry Wylie, one of the best known and most popular of 
Western Canada’s yachtsmen, was honored recently by 
R.V.Y.C. when he received an honorary life membership in 
the club. Mr. Wylie, who originated the Star Class fleet in 
English Bay a quarter century ago, has been an enthusiastic 
“R” Class skipper for years, and won many international 
honors before the war in his Lady Van. 


> Kitsilano Y.C. has acquired a ton-and-a-half anchor to be 
used in erection of a new starting tower before the 1948 racing 
season commences. 


> R.V.Y.C. has tendered a bid to the International Yacht 
Racing Association for the 1948 Comet Class International 
Regatta. Comets are steadily gaining in popularity on the 
B.C. coast, and both Royal Van and Kitsilano have active 
fleets. 


> Lucy Varty, 21-year-old Vancouver yachtswoman, the 
city’s only “shellback sailorman,”’ was home for Christmas, 


after more than a year of sailing aboard the Vancouver yawl 
Reverie. Accompanied by 19-year-old Audrey Sherlock and the 
Reverie’s 81-year-old veteran skipper, the Rev. John Antle, she 
sailed from the B.C. port in 1946, bound for New York. 


> Harry Clarkson, of Kitsilano Y.C., has sold his 22’ sloop 
Marilyn and acquired the 22’ cruiser Sunbeam. 

Latest addition to the new cruisers at Kitsilano is Dick 
Smith’s 25’ Monk-designed Leilani. She has accommodations 
for four. Launched at the end of the sailing season, she has 
already cruised extensively in British Columbia coastal waters. 


> Greg D’Arcy is enjoying winter cruising in his new 25’ high 
speed cruiser Tally Ho IT, which he built after selling his West 
Wind late in the summer. His new craft, of Lindsay Lord de- 
sign, accommodates four. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 


> The Sound lost one of its best-beloved sailors on January 
7th when Butler Whiting died suddenly at his home in Deep 
River, Conn. A yachtsman for half a century, a fine helmsman 
and racing skipper and an equally fine shipmate in any sort of 
yacht, “Butts” won more trophies and more friends than it is 
the lot of the average man to do in a lifetime, and he will be 
missed by many, particularly at the Larchmont Y.C., out of 
which he did his sailing until his retirement to Deep River 
shortly before the last war. 


> By a unanimous vote, the Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 
instructed its delegate to the North American Yacht Racing 
Union to vote for the immediate adoption by the Union of the 
new racing rules. While the Y.R.A. has no illusions that the 
rules are now perfect, it was felt that any further improvements 
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could best be made by establishing the new code as the Union’s 
sole official rules and continuing the Union’s special rules com- 
mittee in office for at least another vear to make any further 
minor improvements and adjustments that experience might 
show to be desirable. 


> Our favorite miracle man this month is Corny Shields who, 
at the December meeting of the International Class, prevailed 
upon both Artie Knapp and Bill Cox, arch rivals for the class 
championships, to take their hair down and tell the whole class, 
including each other, how they make those boats go so fast. 
The other skippers never got so much hot dope so fast in their 
lives — only trouble is that in some cases the two skippers 
obtain similar results by diametrically opposite methods, which 
makes it confusing to an ordinary hacker. . . . The week of 
April 20th is tentatively set for the annual spring International 
Class series at Bermuda. . . . The class’s vote was 18 to 4 in 
favor of permitting the purchase of sails from any sailmaker 
2ach owner chooses, and they’re already worrying about how 
to measure ’em, 


p> After various postponements necessitated by what will 
doubtless get to be known as the Blizzard of 47, the Frostbite 
Y.C. held its 17th annual regatta and meeting at Manhasset 
Bay January 11th. Appropriately enough, the dinghy sailors 
had to break up 200 yards of thin ice, with the aid of three 
launches, to get out on the open bay but, once there, they had 
half a dozen fine races for a fleet of about 50 boats. Jack Sut- 
phen, sailing the Interclub dink Rum Dum, took the honors in 
the combined IC-BO Class, with George Hinman leading the 
BO division. Runyon Colie, national Penguin Class champion, 
dropped in and took first place among the Penguins, and Brud 
Farrand won in the Moth Class. 


> The establishment of the 210s as a Sound class is coming 
along nicely, with its sponsors concentrating on bringing in good 
racing talent rather than just building up number of boats. The 
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original six owners in the class are Fred Pauley, Nancy Cullen, 
Grace Emmons, Aileen Shields, George O’ Day (immigrant from 
the Marblehead fleet and former 110 champion) and Richard 
Becker, and the list of probable starters for this year includes 
some former top skippers from older classes. The Sound will 
probably make a strong bid for the Manhasset Bay Cup in 
this class in Massachusetts waters this summer. 


> There’s no pleasing people. The Manhasset Bay Y.C. has 
enclosed the end of its dock with plywood and glass in the 
interests of the health and comfort of the Frostbite race com- 
mittee and spectators. Within three weeks (a) the spectators 
had trebled in number and (b) they all were complaining be- 
cause the enclosure was stuffy and smoky, no one, apparently, 
having thought to open a window. 


> The Storm Trysail Club’s winter rendezvous is scheduled 
for January 24th at Manhasset Bay but, as we have to go to 
press before that date we can’t report whether the projected 
frostbite dinghy race was held or not, weather being what it is. 


> British Admiralty charts made during the Revolution and 
recently presented to the New York Public Library show some 
interesting changes. I’ rinstance, the flat sandy tips of Lloyd’s 
and Eaton’s Necks, each of which now encloses a small-boat 
harbor, were nothing but submerged shoals in those days, and 
Lloyd’s Harbor ran right through to Cold Spring, making the 
present Neck an island. . . . Green’s Ledge fog signal has been 
changed to sound two blasts, four seconds apart. every 20 
seconds. 


> Less than half the pleasure craft in local waters meet the 
minimum legal requirements for safety, according to Lieut. 
Comdr. Warner K. Thompson, Jr., USCG, director of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary in the Third District. So why not, after 
a check-up of your gear yourself, get the Auxiliary to give your 
boat one of its courtesy inspections? 


New 1948 34 foot Hubert Johnson high speed 
Express Cruiser. Powered by Packard. 
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insurance. 
Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold through agents 
and brokers. 


ATLANTIC 


Mulial \NSURANCE Garay 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET « NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston 
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Syracuse - San Francisco 











ASSEMBLE 


your own 


DINGHY 


IT'S FUN, and you save up to $100. 


Sturdy and smart, the SEA SHELL is a 
“natural’’ for yachtsmen and_ youngsters, 
duck-hunters and fishermen. You can row it, 
tow it, use it with an outboard, even convert 
it for sailing. Easy to assemble, with pre-cut 
wood and waterproof plywood parts. All you 
need is a can of paint, simple hand tools, and 
a few free evenings at home. Thoroughly 
tested, fully guaranteed, the SEA SHELL is 
roomy and comfortable . . . 16 inch depth 
gives ample freeboard for extra safety. Send 
coupon for free booklet, or for a SEA SHELL 
if your dealer can’t supply. 
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— 


sek 


weighs only 65 pounds 


Dealers:- write for attractive franchise offer. 


Hagerty, 1 Border St., Cohasset, Mass. 

() Send me free booklet on SEA SHELL Kit. 

( Send SEA SHELL freight collect. En- 
closed is check or Money Order for $35. 
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|» Club elections: American Y.C.— Edward L. Richards, 

commodore; Humphrey F. Redfield, vice commodore; Garrison 
R. Corwin, rear commodore; Roger Sherman, secretary; Lindsay 
M. Goodeve, treasurer. 

Bayside Y.C. — Edw. F. Hosinger, commodore; Lester Ly- 
ons, vice commodore; Stewart R. Browne, Jr., rear commodore; 
Cordon McGarry, secretary; Joseph Sayer, treasurer. 

Manhasset Bay Y.C.— Alton M. Heistad, commodore; 
Arnold E. Monetti, vice commodore; Leroy Grumman, rear 
commodore; Lingard Loud, secretary; Christopher H. Knoll, 
treasurer. 

210 Class (L.I. Sd. Fleet) — Aileen Shields, chairman; 


Richard Becker, recorder and Y.R.A. delegate; Grace Emmons, 
secretary-treasurer. 


PACIFIC SURGES 
By Bob Leary 


> Yacht racing has gone into hibernation even in Hawaii in the 
past few months. The holiday season between the fall and 
mid-winter regattas off Waikiki has seen little else than the 
ever-growing fleet of El Toros out in class competition. The 
Junior Membership of the Waikiki Y.C. is taking to the small 
dinghies with amazingly good results. Juniors and seniors to- 
gether made the annual El Toro Stampede and Kewalo Basin 
Roundup, run off in blustery weather, look like a full fledged 
Kast Coast Frostbite affair. The spills and thrills left Bobby 
Southgate, in Pipi Kane, winner of the Fish Warren Roundup 
Trophy and Bob Leary, in Mishap, winner of the Star Bulletin 
Calabash for the two way stampede. The wreckage drifting 
in Kewalo Basin was the remains of the DNFs and novelty 
race casualties. 











> The people of Hawaii were subjected to a lesson in ship 
maintenance recently when the 221’ Swedish training vessel 
Albatross graced our waterfront during a brief visit. The four- 


| masted motor schooner with a long yard on her foremast was 





an impressive sight indeed. Built in 1942 at Gothenberg, she is 


now on her first globe-circling cruise outward bound for Ponape, 
the Philippines and Java. 


> Honors for outstanding service in furthering the sport of 
yachting in the Islands went this year to Dr. Percy “‘ Pete” 
Wilson. The local PC skipper won the annually presented 
Cosette Morrison Trophy for his undying efforts in seeing that 
the participants in the 1947 Trans Pacific Race were properly 
received and cared for during their visit to Hawaii. 


> The latest yachtlike looking arrival in Hawaiian waters is a 
schooner bearing a familiar name for those who have watched 
mission activities in the central Pacific. The 63’ diesel auxiliary 
schooner Morning Star VI is one of a long line of missionary 
schooners bearing that name. She sailed from Boston July 27th 
and arrived in Honolulu in early December via the Canal and 
the Galapagos Islands. Her skipper, Price Lewis, Jr., chose a 
direct jump up from the Galapagos which put him at sea for 


| 41 days between landfalls. She will sail for Micronesia soon 
| where she will take up her duties of dispensing religion and 


mercy. She appears to be a moderately good vessel for the job. 
Her bald headed gaff rig won’t make her particularly a speed 
merchant though she should take kindly to the rugged existence 
for which she is bound. 


> Still unreported is a well known figure to Honolulu yachts- 
men. The ex-owner of the ketch Thelma, Ronald Johnson, has 
not been heard from since early October when he was volun- 
tarily cast adrift with his powerless, jury rigged, ex-Navy 
sub-chaser, 200 miles south of the Big Island of Hawaii. Where 
he may be, no one knows but it is believed that he may beat the 
Scandinavian scientists’ ocean going raft Kontiki’s record of 
drifting 5000 miles from Peru to Raroia in the Tuamotus. How 
long three months’ provisions can be made to last will be one of 
the governing factors. His destination? Tahiti. 
Pau for now. 
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WILL SET ANY YACHTSMAN’S BLOOD ATINGLE 


b> We suppose everybody knows by now that our Government 
has taken off the 25 per cent sales tax which, coupled with the 
8 per cent Federal and 4 per cent Provincial, would have meant | 
an incredible 37 per cent tax on new boats. The tax still applies — 
on new engines. Apparently several of our boatbuilders and also 
many yachtsmen got right after their M.Ps. because the thing 
was taken off almost immediately. 


> The following have been nominated by the Pointe Claire 
Y.C. nominating committee for their 1948 officers: Commo- 
dore, Ewan Winters; vice commodore, Bill Cartledge; rear | 
commodore, Frank Smith; secretary, Tom Mounteer; treasurer, 
Bill Dalang; harbour master, Bill Cook; executive members, 
Messrs. Ross Clibbon, Bill Dean, Gerry Edgerley, and Art 
Walter. 


> Charles H. Routh died at Kingston, Ont., on December 28th 
and all sailors regret the passing of this outstanding yachtsman. 
He was born in Montreal 79 years ago and from his early child- . , . 
* hood was keenly interested in sailboats. He was a commodore The HURRICANE, a Rhodes-designed = over all —— 
of the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. and, while a member of that molded plywood sloop is a fast, sporty and roomy racing and day 


° ‘ : ; sailing sloop which has a rapidly growing national class organization 
club, sailed against the Americans in many Seawanhaka races. and has met with an unusually enthusiastic reception wherever she 


has been introduced. Her molded construction makes her light, lively 








x eae and easily maintained — she’s a lot of boat for her size. 
> Just before : he freeze-up, enterp tl an mbers of the Verdun For organized racing fleets or for individual day sailing boats the 
S.C. found, with the help of an Indian guide, a channel up the HURRICANE is the nearly ideal boat in her size range. Now offered 
infamous Lachine Rapids to open water directly across from by Palmer Scott without sails. 
the Lachine Pier. Gil Jenkins, commodore of this club, claims nian 
that his Dart Class (15’ sloops) can make the trip in 45 minutes er 


with a 4 hp. outboard. This is terrific news to the members of 
Verdun and also of Longueuil B.C., who can make use of Pi /; LY It E Ce v/ 
another channel to get them from Longueuil to Verdun. (7 VLA bh WY 0, NC. 
> The V.S.C. Junior Club, first of its kind in this area, has re- ee OMS 

tained its officers, namely: George Anderson, commodore; 
Charlie Mdwards, treasurer, and K. Culligan, secretary. This | made 
club is sponsoring the building of ten boats and construction 
has started on all. There will be four of the Dart Class, owned by 
George Baker, Jr., Art Chappel, Frank Seilibetz and Peter | 
Burns; six Rhodes Bantams, among whose owners are Don | 
Hanna, Bob Asprey, Doug Asprey and Ed Livingston. Last 
year, an Interlake Class boat, known locally at Pointe Claire 
Y.C. as the PC class, was built for a Royal St. L.Y.C. member. 
This winter, another of this class is being built by the Morris NON-BREAK ABLE 
Boatbuilding Co., of Hamilton, for P. Letourneau, of Vaudreuil 


Bay Y.C. TI ll that f lul ll | he I TROLLING 
ay Y.C. This will mean that four clubs will have the Inter- 
lakes, Hudson Y.C., P.C.Y.C., R.St.L.Y.C. and V.B.Y.C. PROPELLER 
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Fabricated of shock-resistant material reducing the 


yr . . possibility of breaking Shear Pins to a minimum. 
> The dates have been set for the L.Y.R.A. regatta which will Will glide over or along Logs or Rocks without the 
‘ - . s danger of twisting or breaking propeller. 
take place at Clayton, N. Y., July 22nd-24th. The location Saxahedialie ee 
makes it possible for 8.L.V. members to take part as Clayton is Johnson 2 and 5 H. P. Models 1941 to date 


on the St. Lawrence River only a little more than 100 miles FLEX-O-DRIVE PROPELLER CORP. 


é ‘ J > } (AO c 3] Té S saw 
from Montreal. At present, P.C.Y.C. and the Roy ul t. Law 230 WINCHESTER BLDG., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
rence are Associate members of the L.Y.R.A., so their members 
can attend the regatta. nde aaa NaN mainte 








> Longueuil B.C. has just had its annual meeting and elected 
the following slate by acclamation: Commodore, Robert 
Dufault; vice commodore, Harold Askew; secretary, Marcel 
Lamoureaux; treasurer, Fred Cleever; fleet captain, Ivan 
Voronkoff; sailing committee chairman, Bill Parkin. 


THE 
SEAMAN SEA-CRAFT 


LIGHTNING | 


NONE FINER 


sear Olt O 


ROSLYN, NEW YORK 


> We know of two new Ys being built at L.B.C.; the owners are 
Bob Pollock and Howie Schmidt. Another boat is being com- 
pleted by Walter Chafe, retiring chairman of the sailing com- 
mittee, but this will go to Belleville, Ontario, in the spring. 





> The St. L.V.Y.R.A. is now getting out a news letter; the first 
issue went December 10th to 2000 yachtsmen, from Quebec to 
Kingston. Your correspondent was happy to accept the job of 
editor and as such will appreciate any news or opinions which 
you might like to send in to 35 Lakeshore Road, Beaconsfield, | 
Quebec. 


Seaman 


BUILDERS OF 
LIGHTNINGS and 24-FT. LORD DESIGNED EXPRESS CRUISERS 
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A New 
Bluenose 
by ROUE 





Length 23’ 1¥2’’ @ Beam 6’ @ Draft 3’ 8” 


THE IDEAL DAY SAILER AND RACER 


The Bluenose is not built from a production line, or for the sale of the 
moment, but custom built for you, to ensure your lasting satisfaction. 


Each boat is a model of quality and craftsmanship, finished to perfection. 


BLUENOSE YACHT BUILDING, LIMITED 
P. O. Box 103, Halifax, Canada— Write for pamphlet 
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SEA SKIFF 


BY EGG HARBOR 


YOUR PLEASURE + OUR GRATITUDE 


We of Egg Harbor express our gratitude for the enthusiasm with which our 
28’ boats have been received. Part of our heart goes into every one we build, 
and your interest means a great deal to us. A new brochure is yours for the 
asking, and the Jersey Sea Skiff will be on display at the Philadelphia Show 
this month. 


EGG HARBOR BOAT COMPANY, 412 Boston Ave., Egg Harbor City, N. J. 














EVERY BOAT OWNER SHOULD HAVE ONE 


LINK A12 NAVIGATOR'S SEXTANT 


A precision instrument of recognized quality. These 
Link Sextants are used for navigating by the stars 
or other celestial bodies, on large and small boats — 
for all types of aircraft — anywhere on the face of 
the earth. The Sextant is to the mariner what the 
transit is to the surveyor. 


A PRECISION INSTRUMENT 


These fine Link Sextants are the product of a famous name manufacturer. 
Original procurement cost was approximately $200.00. Now, as war surplus, 
you can buy one at a fraction of original cost. Instrument is equipped with easy- 
reading vernier type scale. Bubbles are checked for accuracy. Although slightly 
used, they are in perfect operating condition. Furnished complete with operating 


instructions and protective wood carrying case 8 x 12 x 4 inches. 
$] 7.50 


These are guaranteed to be the genuine Link Al2 Sextants. 
Sold F.O.B. Houston. Send check or money order. Rush your 

AERO PARTS SUPPLY — Dept. Y2 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT e HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 





order. 

















YACHTING 


Commodore C. King 
Brugman_ presents the 
new Donaldson Memo- 
rial Trophy to Larry Mc- 
Dowell as Mrs. J. S. 


Donaldson looks on 


Kent Hitchcock 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> Some guys have all the luck. Al A. Adams, who regularly 
conducts this column, is somewhere on the high seas between 
Bermuda and California. Al was chosen for the pleasant duty 
of sailing the 77’ schooner Queen Mab, now owned by Dr. 
Glenn Myers, from Gloucester, Mass., to her new home port 
of Los Angeles Harbor. Al reported from Hamilton, Bermuda, 
on December 10th, that the Queen Mab had encountered 70- 
mile winds four days out of Norwalk, Conn., and had ridden 
out the gale in excellent condition although blown far off her 
course. 


> It’s time for the annual treasure hunt at Cocos Island again. 
This time it is the well-known 80’ schooner Dwyn Wyn that 
will carry a party to the little island off Costa Rica where 
legend tells that a fantastic hoard of gold, jewels and precious 
loot has remained securely hidden from the searchers of a 
hundred treasure expeditions since the days of Bolivar the 
Great. Captain Charles Williams, former Panamanian police 
official and adventurer, will navigate the Dwyn Wyn on the 
trip from Newport Harbor to Cocos. 


> New harbor plans are in the air again. Preliminary approval 
of nine proposed new small craft harbors along the Southern 
California coast was given by Col. Dwight F. Johns, of the 
South Pacific division of the Corps of Engineers, in December. 
The recommended sites are: San Simeon Bay, Avila (Port San 
Luis), Lompoe Landing, Coxo Anchorage, Pierpont Bay, 
Malibu Creek, Agua Hedionda Lagoon, Roseville and National 
City-Chula Vista. Investigation was dropped on 12 more sug- 
gested harbor sites which were adjudged economically unfea- 
sible at present. 


> The 40’ racing yawl Manatee was wrecked on the rocks at 
Laguna Beach in a pea soup fog December Ist, while homeward 
bound from Avalon to Newport Harbor. Aboard were her 
owners of less than a month, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Howell, of 
Los Angeles, and three guests. All waded ashore through the 
surf as the vessel grounded. The Manatee was a Casey yawl, 
built in Maine in 1946 for L. W. Wonn, of Lido Isle. 


> A new two-million dollar yacht club for Newport Harbor is 
now under consideration. The group behind the proposed 
development has submitted an offer to lease the 2300’ of city 
owned water frontage on the North side of the North Lido 
Channel for the site of the new club. Newport Harbor City 
Councilmen are studying the proposal which would provide a 
yacht club to accommodate a family membership of 2000 persons. 
Members of the group sponsoring the plan are: K: T. Kendall, 
H. L. Hoffman, Walter D. Douglas, George M. Holstein and 
Carl Hinshaw. 


p> L. W. Wonn, of Lido Isle, returned recently from a vacation 
trip to Cuba where he.bought the 28’ Rhodes-designed racing 
cutter Bicho Malo (Bad Woman). This fancy little boat, built 
entirely of Cuban hardwoods, has amassed 50 trophies during 
her short racing career. She has several times finished well up 
in the money in Class B in the rugged Nassau to Havana 
Race, quite an accomplishment for a 28-footer. Mr. Wonn 
purchased Bicho Malo from the racing skipper Mario Busta- 
mente. 
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p> L. M. Lockhart, Los Angeles, has bought the beautiful | 
converted 110’ Madonna from Commodore Don Washburn, 
Catalina Island. She will be re-christened Clarine JZ and will 
leave soon with the owner and a party of guests for an ex- 
tended cruise in Mexican Gulf waters. 


> Roy McCullough, of Los Angeles, has bought Charles 
Langlais’ 59’ yawl Adios. The gang that went to San Francisco 
with Roy to sail Adios south had a blustery trip. The crew 
included Bob Carlson, Dick Edwards, Leo Benzini, John Me- 
Whinney, Bill Lapworth and Romaine Violette. 





LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


p> The Chicago Park Commissioners have put into effect the 
large increases in fees for moorings and slips exactly as proposed 
last fall. This action was fought by a large contingent of vitally 
interested yachtsmen but to no avail. The policy is to charge all 


the traffic will bear in these flush times with little regard for the | 
future of Chicago as a yachting center. The chairman of the | 
commission summed up the attitude perfectly when he said, | 


in substance, that there will be more boats than ever in the 
harbors this season despite the increase. He is probably right 
for the time being. Where can Chicago boat owners go as long 
as the Park Commission controls all the harbors but one in the 
entire area? 


Disregarding for the moment the gross injustice of the | 


charges to present boat owners, the effect of this decision upon 
the growth of the Chicago fleet over the long term is highly 
important to the city and to boat owners all over the lake. 

While this particular battle seems to be lost, the fighting may 
not be over, as some believe that the Commission may lack the 
right to levy any fees and it is possible the matter may come to 
a test on this basis. 


> Adrian Walker was reélected commodore of Jackson Park 
Y.C., John L. Ruzick, is vice commodore; George R. Bicknell, 
rear commodore; J. L. Mills, treasurer and Kenneth Bedell, 
secretary. Earl L. Thompson, old time Star sailor and lately 
owner of Mavon, a power cruiser, veteran member of Jackson 
Park and Chicago Y.Cs., died in December at the age of 62. 


> Col. Duncan Hodges, of Lake Forest, has sold his 39’ Class B 
sloop Kamaaina, and is reported to be watching closely the 
designing of a larger racing-cruising boat now on the boards of 
Dan O. Hill, of Waukegan, who also designed Kamaaina. 


> Harry Zeeman, of Milwaukee, owner of Caroline Too, re- 
ceived a worth-while trophy at the Winners’ Dinner of the 
Milwaukee Y.C., a fine model of the schooner America, built by 
John Walls, veteran member of the club. 


> The Chicago Corinthian Y.C. elected Ed H. Schultz, owner 
of Vanitee, as commodore; Robert P. Johnson was made vice 
commodore; Charles H. MacNeilledge rear commodore and 
Phil Hess, secretary. This club has a new fleet of ten one-man 
sailing prams which have been frostbiting on a small scale in 
Montrose Harbor. Ten more boats are expected by spring. 


> Jim Kimberly, summer-time skipper of the big Curlew IT 
and winter-time ice boat enthusiast, was scheduled to be 
defending champ in the International Skeeter Association 
Regatta sailed off the Royal Hamilton Y.C. at Hamilton, 
Ontario, in mid-January. 


> The South Shore Y.C., of Milwaukee, has come out again 
with a beautiful Christmas issue of The Compass. This club 
certainly does it up brown in the publication line. South Shore 
reélected Norman J. Hundt, commodore. The other officers 
were also reélected except that Dr. James Rowan was made 
rear commodore. 


> Burnham Park Y.C. has plumped for a new clubhouse on 
the west side of the harbor and is busy raising funds. H. E. 





EXCLUSIVE Vapor 
Entraining Combus- 
tion Process utilizes 
pre-heated air for maxi- 
mum heating efficiency. 
Operates independent- 
ly of engine. The only 
marine heater that 
burns kerosene. Will 
also burn gasoline in- 
terchangeably, without 
modification. Gives up 
to 15,000 B.T.U. on 
only a fraction of a 
gallon per hour. Avail- 
able in 6, 12, 32 volts, 
D. C. Approved by 
Marine Underwriters. 





T’S goodbye to cold, dampness 
and mildew once you’ve in- 
stalled a Fluid Heat ‘‘Dual Fuel’’ 
Marine Heater. You’ll have com- 
fortable, cheery cabins whatever 


the weather, p/us a longer cruis- 
ing season. At the flick of a fin- 
ger, this odorless, completely 
self-contained heater shoots 
warm air through flexible duct 
work to every cabin and com- 
partment. Yet it’s no larger than 
a portable radio! See your local 
dealer. If he hasn’t Fluid Heat 
Marine Heaters in stock, have 
him write to: FLUID HEAT 
MARINE DIVISION, Anchor 
Post Products, Inc., 6902 East- 
ern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Mpodern teat foe Modern, Beate 


—fiuid heat= 

















Learn... 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 


the Architects Now in the Profession. 


Courses Cover Both Theory and Pratice and Students 
Complete Numerous Designs before Graduation. Ap- 
proved by Federal and State Authorities 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Montville 2, New Jersey 


Since 1930 the Westlawn Home Study Courses in Motor 
and Sail Boat Design Have Graduated the Majority of 


WESTLAWN SCHOOL OF YACHT DESIGN 





























26’ 





EXPRESS 


CRUISER 


Acclaimed at the New York Motor Boat Show as one 
of the finest 26-footers on the market! Big, beautiful 
and seaworthy. This 26’ x 9’ express cruiser hustles 
along at 30 m.p.h. with 145 h.p. Gray engine. Finest 
construction and appointments. Completely equipped 
$4750 f.0.b. Miami, Fla. Write for details. Dealer fran- 
chises are still open in certain areas. Wire for details. 


EMANCIPATOR BOAT CO., INC. 
S. MORTIMER AUERBACH, President 
471 N. E. 79th Street, Miami, Fla. 


* (Specifications and price subject to change without notice.) 
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GRAND RAPIOS, Mich. 








Wolverines—A CHOICE OF 
OVER 60 POPULAR MODELS 


Every Wagemaker ‘‘Wolverine”’ is 
a winner in its class by popular 
demand. — For more boating fun 
at prices the average small boat 
owner can afford. Several improved 
1948 models in our Molded Plywoods, Super De Luxe, 
De Luxe, and Standards, 12’-14’-16’. Another good buy 
in “Wolverines” are the Molded Plywood Round Bottom 
Strip Boats 12’-14’-16’. Light Weight Canvas Covered 
Car Tops, Plywood Skiffs, and many others. 





THE TRADE MARK 
OF QUALITY 


Free literature 
on request 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
Dept. 12 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN £==*" 























GOODS YEAR 


AIR-FOAM 
RUBBER 


CUSHIONS & MATTRESSES 
TO ORDER 






MORE THAN 
A CENTURY 
OF MARINE 
FURNISHINGS 


SEND PATTERNS 
OR SIZES 
FOR ESTIMATE 





57 ROSE STREET * NEW YORK 7 









Distributed exclusively in Southern 
California by Fellows & Stewart, the 
Hinckley Sou'Wester is now avail- 
able. A racing-cruising auxiliary; 
accommodates four. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


FELLOWS ond STEWART 


TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 





ue 


” ’ ” 10" 
DIMENSIONS: 34'2"x24'9 x9 2"x4 











YACHTING 


Lambert is commodore J. A. Langlois, vice commodore; J. J. 
Burke, rear commodore; C. Cremer, secretary; and H. C. 
Madaus, treasurer. 


> Officers elected by the Sturgeon Bay Y.C. include Harry 
Purington, commodore; Robert Hitt, vice commodore; Donald 
Palmer, Jr., secretary; and Dr. F. W. Shaffer, treasurer. Fred 
Peterson’s Utopia is flying the 8.B.Y.C. flag on her world 
cruise. She has reported herself as the first American yacht in 
Tangiers, Africa, in 11 years. Utopia was expected to return 
across the Atlantic in December, being due in the West Indies 
about January Ist, but no information as to her actual passage 
is at hand. 


> The St. Joseph River Y.C. faces a most important year with 
the prospective completion of the new harbor development and 
clubhouse as well, and has elected James Boothby as com- 
modore to lead them over the big hill. 


> The Michigan City Y.C. reélected G. C. Calvert, com- 
modore; and L. F. Ernst, vice commodore; P. T. Wineman, 
secretary; and V. H. Herbert, treasurer. H. C. Zeely was made 
rear commodore to succeed W. W. Baur. Bill Blackwood, of 
Michigan City, recently wrote a timely letter to the Chicago 
Tribune calling attention to the fact that he seldom enters 
Chicago harbors owing to their crowded anchorages and point- 
ing out the loss to the city from the absence of the many boats 
which stay away for the same reasons. This is good stuff and 
badly needed but, if the thin dime ever becomes money again, 
maybe the new mooring fees will clear out a few spaces for 
visitors. 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The directors of the Buffalo C.C. have selected the following 
officers for 1948: commodore, Oliver A. Weppner; vice com- 
modore, Adam F. Eby; fleet captain, Edwin C. Roseberry; 
secretary, Philip S. Savage, and treasurer Ralph H. Francle- 
mont. Commodore Weppner, at the request of the B.C.C. 
directors, has officially offered the facilities of the club to the 
Lightning Class Association in connection with the Inter- 
national Championship Regatta scheduled for this coming 
September. 


> Percy J. Hunt, of Youngstown Y.C., is having Alera’s rig 
completely overhauled following the loss of her mast last sum- 
mer. A new spar, slightly taller, has been built by Pigeon and 
new sails, including a nylon spinnaker, will be ready for summer. 
Chuck Spaulding, also of Youngstown Y.C., is having much 
work done on Demoiselle. The motor is to be overhauled, and 
several changes will be made in the interior. Chuck has obtained 
the original plans for the boat from Philip L. Rhodes. Altera- 
tions are necessary to the sail plan, and ballast must be removed 
if she is to sail as designed. 


> Lightning Fleet 12 had a real get-together at a Christmas 
party held, through the courtesy of the club directors, at the 
Buffalo Y.C. Sixty-eight attended. 

Dick Smith, of B.Y.C., has bought Cherokee, a 25’ Class C 
sloop, from Don Sinclair, of Y.Y.C. Frank Feller and Joe 
O’Connor, new members of B.Y.C., will bring their 33’ Crocker- 
designed diesel auxiliary Ginger to the club basin from Squaw 
Island as soon as the navigation season opens. Bill Morey has 
bought Walt Minnich’s National One-Design Pegasus. Minnich, 
who with John Gill, is now on a cruise of the Caribbean in 
Starlight, recently reported his position off the coast of Georgia. 
(Ed. Note. — How’s that again?) 


p> At the annual meeting of the Buffalo Power Squadron, 
Commander Karl Smither was given a ship’s clock in recognition 
of his service during the year. The following officers were elected 
for the year: Commander, Henry A. Jeffers; lieutenant com- 
mander, Wesley P. Montgomery; first lieutenant, Robert W. 
Maytham; secretary, George Adams; treasurer, Warren B. 
Hunt. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


p> The N.A.Y.R.U. optional right-of-way rules will receive 
their first formal tryout on Chesapeake Bay during 1948. The 
decision to fall in line was taken in December at the annual 
meeting of the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. The Association plans 
to have the rules printed in sufficient numbers to see that each 
club and skipper who races in sanctioned events has a copy to 
mull over before the racing season begins. 

These officers were reélected for the year: Bill Heintz, of the 
West River S.C., president; E. Murray Sullivan, Gibson Island 
Y.S., vice president, and T. Marshall Duer, Jr., Potapskut 8.A., 
secretary-treasurer. Jim Faye, of Rappahannock River Y.C., 
was reélected to the advisory committee, along with Bob Henry, 
of Tred Avon Y.C., for his first term. 

As chairman of the C.B.Y.R.A. Records Committee, Faye 
presented some interesting figures proving that 1947 was a 
record-breaking year. There were 1,706 entries in all classes of 
30 sanctioned events during the year, a 40 per cent increase 
over 1946 and a grand total of 3,586 starts. 

The Hampton One-design Class took laurels on several 
scores, including number of individually owned recorded boats, 
amounting to 122. Comets were next with 88 and Penguins 
third with 87. The cruising classes drew 80 yachts, broken down 
into 10 Class As, 33 Bs and 37 Cs. 

The following yachts won 1947 high point trophies in their 
respective classes: Fred Swink’s Trivet, Norfolk Y. & C.C., cruis- 
ing division; William Tyler’s Oma, Potapskut §.A., Delta Class; 
Ted Clark’s Bolt, Gibson Island Y.S., Stars; Billy Hartge’s 
Chesapeake, West River 8.C., Chesapeake 20s; Bob Gibson’s 
Green Gryphon, Miles River Y.C., Comets; Charley Nelms’ 
Windward, Norfolk, Hamptons; Milton Ester’s Boo, Baltimore, 
Snipes, and Joseph Krafft’s Pluto, Old Dominion B.C., Pen- 
guins. 

Three new yachting organizations have been admitted to 
membership in C.B.Y.R.A. They are St. Marys River Y.C., 
St. Marys, Md.; Pasadena Sailing Association, Rivera Beach, 








Md., and Willoughby Y.C., Norfolk. This brings the associa- 


tion’s active club membership to 30. 


> The cruising class fellers are being asked (as a sub-group of 


C.B.Y.R.A.) to consider changing limits of Classes A, B and C 
to bring about a better distribution in the three categories. As it 
stands now, there are on the records more than three times as 
many B’s as A’s and nearly four times as many C’s as A’s. 
The other change is to allow, for a year’s trial, cruising class 
yachts to race with cruising canvas throughout the season, 
providing owners apply to the chief measurer for a change in 
rating. And further, that once having elected to race with 
cruising canvas at the opening of the season, owners will so 
compete for the year. It was felt this might encourage a number 
of yachts to compete that otherwise would be reluctant to take 


a chance against the racing machines with spinnakers, genoas | 


and those big fore triangles. ‘ 

C.B.Y.R.A. also is working on a revision of the time-honored 
40-square system of scoring yachts in the high point trophy 
competition. The idea is to give more weight to the guy who 
beats a whole flock of boats against the skipper who gets his 
1,600 points by beating two or three other craft. 


> Phil Roach and Fran Taylor, the latter new commodore of 
Potapskut S.A. and the former retiring commodore, have 
bought the yawl Hileen from Dave Johnson and renamed her 
Sans Souci. They will race in Class C, as will “Buzz” White’s 
Cheetah whose new measurement takes her out of the popular 
Delta class. 


> William ‘Dinty” Moore, III, serves another year as com- 
modore of Gibson Island Y.S..He was elected along with other 
officers at the Squadron’s annual meeting. Other officers are F’. 
Harold Loweree, vice commodore; Dr. William Kouenhoven, 
rear commodore; C. W. Mitchell, Jr., fleet captain; Donald 
Patterson, secretary of the race committee; C. Aubrey Pearre, 
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Safe and Sound— Year ‘Round! 











This rugged 36-footer is built to give you up to forty years of lasting 
value. She’s able and safe in rough seas. Her sturdy predecessors 
prove her second to none for year ’round offshore service at low cost 
— whether for pleasure, sport fishing or commercial operation. 

She has that character which appeals to those who plan to change 
from sail to power. She is highly maneuverable. Her built-in efficiency, 
secure and sound construction give you real dependability and 
remarkably quiet operation. 

Yankee-built to take it: oak keel, stem and sternpost 5’; oak 
frames 134’ x 2”; oak floors 2’; oak deck beams 3” x 3”; full length 
bilge and sheer clamps of yellow pine 1” x 4”; fir or cedar planking, 
planked down keel; white pine decking 2” x "3%". L.O.A. 35’ 11”, 
L.W.L. 33’, draft 3’ 7’’, beam 10’ 2’’. Choice of engine, full headroom 
in cabin and engineroom. Sleeps four. Complete facilities. 


Full details, specifications, plans, estimates on custom-built 
adaptations to fit your sea-going needs will be promptly supplied 
upon request. Construction time four months. Spring delivery assured 
on orders placed now. Visit us — telephone Mystic 1276, or ... 


write 


Stonington Boat Works « Stonington, Conn. 


Henry R. Palmer, Owner-Mgr. Henry A. Scheel, Designer 








SEABRITE 


MAGIC 
METAL CLEANER 


It Works While You Loaf! 
Cleans chemically without 
rubbing—brass, chrome, 
and other metal above and 
below deck and at home, 
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misne® > 0 
Ban 
Chemistry es BOOMS 
sean arena Se 
cast Sot 
Senora 


LS ome ao ee $0.75 too. Banishes drudgery! 
LOC ET Ce 1.00 

24 02. [GF . 660000 1.25 Send for folder. 

6 Ib. jar........ 4.00 


HUDGINS _ & RATSEY 


295 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 


DISTRIBUTORS OF OWENS CRUISERS 
27 — 33 = 42 Feet 40 ft. Aux. Cutter 


SEE THESE 1948 BOATS ON DISPLAY 





Take advantage of our Fall Sales Plan for Florida and Spring delivery. 
We finance new boats, used boats, and repai:'s. 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 


Phone: Red Bank 6-3010 


Fair Haven, New Jersey 
Ventnor and Owens Distributors 
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THE VINYARD 47’ CRUISER 


Time honored construction 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 


Milford, Delaware 












REVERSE and 
REDUCTION GEARS 


FIRST CHOICE FOR DEPENDABILITY 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. TAUNTON, MASS. 








The South Coast answer to more 





efficient sailing... Sea-going hard- 
ware, designed and built by South 
Coast, is immediately available... 


see your dealer or write 
for further information 














the SPEEDMASTER 


YACHTING’'S FINEST SPEED INDICATOR 


the same PRINCIPLE 
the same PRECISION 


as used on ocean- 
going liners 


e 
OPERATES ON THE 
PITOT-STATIC 
TUBE PRINCIPLE 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


MASTERCRAFT MFG. CO. 
6435 Greenwood Ave. ° Chicago 37, Ill. 
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secretary, and N. 8. Kenney, commodore of the junior fleet. 
Carleton Mitchell entertained feilow members with some of his 


colored slides from pictures taken last winter in the Caribbean 
aboard Carib. 


> Selby Bay Y.C., Edgewater, Md., has elected for the year: 
Walter Podrog, commodore; Louis Johnson, vice commodore; 
Walter N. Wilson, rear commodore; F. 8S. Crismond, fleet 
captain, and Arthur B. Cooke, secretary-treasurer. 


> The 1948 officers at Corinthian Y.C. in Washington are 
Col. C. C. Jadwin, commodore; Jack Miller, vice commodore; 
Edwin Jacobson, rear commodore; Etienne Crow, fleet captain; 
Donald C. Holmes, secretary-treasurer; Frank Fragale, record- 
ing secretary, and Ralph Tibbs, measurer. 


> At Potapskut $.A., the officers are Taylor, commodore; 
William O. Jensen, vice commodore; Elliott T. Sturgis, Jr., rear 
commodore; 8. Vannort Chapman, secretary; Clyde Castle, 
treasurer; IX. H. Loysen, fleet captain, and Roach, C.B.Y.R.A. 
delegate. 


COLUMBIA RIVER RAMBLINGS 


By Lawrence Barber 


> The mid-winter indoor cruising program on the Columbia 
River hit its peak in December when the Columbia River Y.C., 
at Portland, staged a moose dinner, and the Portland Y.C. held 
its annual New Year’s Eve party. The moose meat was pro- 
vided by Commodore Charles Lundberg, Charles Ullrich and 
Bob White who made their kills in northern British Columbia 
in November. 


> New boats in the Portland area are Harvey Barnard’s Eleo 
40 sedan Elaine, Dr. Lee W. Dickinson’s Admiral 30 sedan, 
built in Seattle by Admiral Boat Works, Dave Weiner’s Hig- 
gins PT Commando with a special flying bridge, Dr. G. H. 
Mathis’ 40’ Matthews cruiser, E. H. Lundburg’s 28’ Truscott 
sedan; and Harvey Jordan’s 40’ flying bridge sport cruiser, 
built by Al Olson, Portland, from Monk designs. Dr. Mathis 
took his boat to Longview Y.C. for moorage. 

Under construction is a 39’ twin screw cruiser being built by 
August Nelson for a Portland man, a 34’ Monk-designed cruiser 
being built by Howard Arnold, Milwaukee, for another Port- 
lander; two 32’ trunk cabin cruisers designed by William Reid, 
Portland, for Jim Williams, under construction at Al Olson’s 
Portland Boat Works; and several smaller craft. 

Howard Arnold recently completed a 26’ sedan cruiser for 
Tomahawk Marine Sales, Inc., as pilot model for a planned 
mass production. The boat has an all-plywood hull and house, 
was designed by William Reid and L. 8. Baier, and has a 
Chrysler Ace for power. Named /sland Girl, the boat has ac- 
commodations for four. 


> The Portland Y.C., Columbia River Y.C., and Portland 
Power Squadron joined the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
and other groups in petitioning congress to instruct the Army 
Engineers to review the reports on Oregon Slough, where a 
majority of Portland boats are now berthed, with a view toward 
extending the channels through it. Removal of a portion of an 
abandoned street car trestle and rock fill and dredging of 


| shoals resulting from the obstruction are involved. 


\ 


> The Astoria Y.C. elected Phil Weinstein commodore for 
1948. Other new officers: Axel Englund, vice commodore; J. E. 
Thomas, rear commodore; Al Oja, treasurer; Trygve Duoos, 
secretary; Harold Dahlgren, A. H. Wright, Jack Eachon, Cliff 
May, Victor Merilain, Mark Siddall, Jack Reed, directors. 


> The Portland Power Squadron elected Elwyn G. Craven 
1948 commander. Other new officers: Dean B. Webster, lieu- 
tenant commander; Reese O. Dickman, secretary; Ronald 
Honeyman, treasurer; Fred Nitchy, Jr., J. D. Findlay and 
Harold Koppang, to the executive committee. 
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p> William C. Miller and Peter Schwabe are the 1948 com- | 
manders of Portland Coast Guard flotillas. Miller heads 74, | 
with Henry Pearson as vice commander and Kenneth EK. 
Rodgers as training officer. Schwabe heads 77, with W. D. 
Selover as vice commander and Harry Arnold as training 
officer. Walter A. Kenney, Portland, is the new district 13 
commodore, for Oregon, Washington and northern Idaho. 
l'rank Morris, Seattle, is district vice commodore for Washing- 
ton, and Leon Haskell, Portland, is district vice commodore 
for Oregon. L. D. Winters is division captain for Oregon. Plans 
for an educational program in Portland, and for resuming the 
CG(TR) in this area were announced following a meeting of 
the district officers with William H. Horsly, Seattle, district | 
TR commander. 


> The Oregon Outboard association elected Howard Nelson, | 


Portland, commodore for 1948 and Rocky Stone, Willamina, | 
vice commodore. Other new officers include Midge Barbour, 


sergeant-at-arms. 


| 
Portland, secretary-treasurer, and Bud Yeaple, Oregon City, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> With a good nor’easter piling in over the docks, the flag 
officers of the Rochester Y.C. weleomed the members at an Open 
House on New Year’s Day. Officers for the coming season in- 
clude William Calkins, commodore; J. G. Dale, vice commo- 
dore; Ritter Shumway, rear commodore; James McConnell, 
secretary; Vincent Mulvey, treasurer; Marl Estey, fleet captain; 
Dr. James Connor, fleet surgeon. Howard Klitgord, champion 
Six-Metre sailor and Cliff Baker, holder of the club’s Star 
championship have made a deal which reverses their classes. 
The spring starting gun will see Cliff at the tiller of Howard’s 
Six-Metre Meteor and Howard will join the Star Class in Cliff’s 
Zoa IT. Cliff will retain the name Zoa and the Six-Metre will 
become Zoa IIT. If Howard rechristens the Star Meteor IT, 
confusion will certainly reign. 





> Olcott Y.C. members are proud of the record made by 
Charlie Harrison’s Stormy Petrel. With Art Harrison at the 
helm, she entered the Tampa-Fort Myers Race sponsored by 
the Davis Island Y.C. In a fleet of 16 boats she was second to 
finish and won on corrected time. The juniors at Olcott have 
taken on a project for themselves this winter and are con- 
structing several Sabots for class and interclub racing next 
season. The Snipe and Bantam classes at Olcott are expanding 
and a new lift and haul-out is being built for them. The following 
officers have been elected for 1948: commodore, Wilton Paull; 
vice commodore, Charley Atkinson; rear commodore, Ed 
Rabenstein; secretary, Victor Boye; fleet captain, Donald 
Sinclair. 


> The most complete report ever to reach us on sailing ac- 
tivities was the annual report of the sailing committee of the 
Royal Canadian Y.C. Bob Grant, sailing commodore chairman, 
got out a 23-page report which should for all time settle all 
questions as to who did what in what race. Seven classes of 
boats sailed over 100 races and 41 trophies were awarded at the 
annual Sailors’ Dinner. Many of these, including the Barthel, 
Freeman, Louise Freeman, Rochester, Lake Ontario, Sodus 
Bay, and Samson Smith are interclub trophies, so R.C.Y.C. 
tars may be justly proud of their 1947 performance. At the 
annual meeting the following officers were elected by acclama- 
tion: commodore, R. B. F. Barr; vice commodore, Dr. H. K. 
Detweiler; rear commodore, W. R. Binch, K.C.; fleet captain, 
James Hyland; hon. treasurer, B. I. Howard; club historian, 
C. H. J. Snider. 


> National Y.C. will start out the spring season with atleast 
three new 14’ International Dinghies. Bill Fair and Bob Kerr 
will both have Corneil-built dinghies and the Barbers (father 
Tom and son Tim) are building their own with George Corneil 
giving her occasional critical inspections. For the second year 
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“WIND CALL” 


Built of aluminum alloy. Nylon Sails. Designed to de- 
velop possibility of low-cost cruising boat. Has proven 
fast and able. 

Owner: G. GILBERT WYLAND 

Designers: SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 
Builder: JAKOBSON SHIPYARD 









WINNER 
N. Y. Yacht Club Cruise run — Port Jefferson to 
Glen Cove « Commodore Pierce Trophy — Riverside- 
Strafford Shoals « Class B—Huntington Yacht 
Club Day Race>N. Y. Athletic Club Block 
Island Race 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








CAPE COD RHODES 18 Footers 


Rapidly growing in popularity at eastern yacht clubs, the picture shows these fast, 
able boats racing at the Stamford Yacht Club where there is an active fleet of | 


24 boats. Ideal for every member of the family. Made in keel and centerboard 
models. Available for Spring delivery. Complete line of day sailers from 13’ to 
28’. Write for illustrated catalog of Cape Cod built sail and motor boats. 
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AT Ue _ 
haeeeensr: | SHIPBUILDING CO. 


* Largest Builders of Small Sailboats in America - 
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“—— SEAM COMPOSITION 
« 1—For deck seams 
aLastic SEAM COMPOSITION 
NO. 2—For hull seams 
SEAMLAST—A mastic type seam filler 
for hulls 
CANVAS CEMENT—For cementing or 
repairing canvas decks, etc. 
“AVIO"—Aer-O-Nautic liquid marine 


give 
TROWELAST—For surfacing decks, 
etc., on iron, wood, steel, etc. 
BRUSHLAST—For surfacing cracked 
canvas—for hard racing bottom fin- 
ishes, etc. 


BEDLAST—For weatne mouldings, 
deck hardware, e' 

CANVAS PRESERVATIVE—For wa- 
terproofing and preserving canvas 
covers, etc. 

FIREGARD—Fire resisting canvas pre- 
servative 

SEAM PAINT—A primer for deck and 
hull seams 

LINOLAST—A _ waterproof linoleum 
cement 

DOUBLE PLANK CEMENT—For dov- 
ble plank boat construction 

PATCHLAST—A waterproof, elastic 
adhesive for patching canvas 


FREE 1947 INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET WITH COMPOSITE BOAT CHART 
at your dealer's or write direct 


KUHL 


SINCE 1889 65th Street & 3rd Ave. 


BROOKLYN, 20 N., Y. 


H B. FRED 








BOATS BEAUTIFUL ( 


CRUISERS AUXILIARY SAILERS 





WOOD; V-BOTTOM STEEL OR WOOD 
40’ ROUND BOTTOM 





STEEL OR WOOD 52’ 
ROUND BOTTOM 60’ 
50’ 69’ 
J 77" 
67’ 90’ 


CUSTOM ARRANGEMENTS .. . 
STANDARD DESIGNS 











BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 








An ORDER BLANK 


for any book advertised or reviewed in YACHTING... 








Book Department, YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Send me the following titles: 
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running, National again successfully defended the Turnbull 
Trophy for 14-footers against Queen City, Royal Canadian and 
Boulevard Y.Cs. With the retirement of Len Baker as secretary- 
treasurer of the Toronto Power Squadron, Bill Thompson 
takes over the post. Thirty men have signed up for the ele- 
mentary course in the T.P.S. 


> To complete the records on officers of clubs around Lake 
Ontario for 1948: 

Newport Y.C.— Commodore, Bert LeBarron; vice com- 
modore, Gene Senn; secretary, Allan Holstrom; treasurer, 
George King. 

Algonquin Y.C. — Commodore, Ernest Hamilton; vice com- 
modore, Tom Driver; secretary, Robert Hoyle; treasurer, Olive 
Meyer. 

Conesus Lake Y.C’. — Commodore, Frederic Young; vice com- 
modore, M. 8S. Johnson; rear commodore, Nelson Bruce; 
secretary, J. F. Colson: treasurer. F. H. Young. 


SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS NEWS 


By Jake Hornor 


> The Stage Harbor Y.C., in Chatham, ran races last summer 
for three classes plus the Blue Water Race. The highest average 
Class A skipper for the summer was Peter Hallock, sailing Good 
Tern, a Lightning. The Whistler Class was won by Doug Wells, 
sailing Marmike. John Wells was the winner of the Catabout 
Class, in Chaperone V, and Bill McClay’s Blue Bill came second. 
For the first time the Blue Water Race was sailed from Bishop 
and Clerks Light to Nantucket. Previously it had been held in 
Chatham waters and was not quite so accessible for visiting 
yachtsmen. The cruising fleet was divided into A and B divi- 
sions. Commodore Brown, of the Edgartown Y.C., won the 
David Niven Trophy for the A Division, sailing Stellar IT, a 
Seawanhaka schooner. The B Division was won by Peter 
Erdman’s Quinta, also of Edgartown. In the one-design classes, 
Dick Wakeman brought his Yankee Monsoon over from Marion 
to take top honors. The Vineyard Sound Interclubs were led 
by J.S. Meade, sailing Valiant, and Gardner Schirmer won in 
the Wianno Seniors, sailing Blue Boy IT. 


> This year the Wianno Y.C., sponsored its regular Wednesday 
and Saturday series for Seniors, as well as the Tuesday and 
Thursday series for the Juniors. The Saturday Championship 
Series was won by Commodore James G. Hinkle who gained a 
third leg on the Hollow Hill Trophy and retired it. It was an 
uphill fight all the way for Hinkle who started the season rather 
poorly. However, in the last four races he never placed poorer 
than second and managed to nose out Jean Bodell, sailing Fire 
Chief, and Vincent Bailey, sailing Viking. Ronald Derosier, in 
Rondot, won one of the Wednesday series and Heywood Fox, in 
Sea Dog, won the other one. Wianno and Hyannisport had 
their annual team races this year, Wianno coming out on top 
by a narrow margin. Four boats crossed the finish line in the 
last race within ten seconds of each other, Wianno’s Fleet Cap- 
tain Jock Kiley employing some well-timed team-racing tactics. 


> In the Junior Fleet, there were sixteen boats sailing most of 
the races throughout the summer. Each race found Bobby 
Kennedy, Charlie McKahn and Tim Brown fighting it out for 
the lead. Each of these skippers won a series. . . . Greg Wells 
took his Saybrook Two-ten Shearwater to Marblehead Race 
Week and also flew the Wianno colors in the Manhasset Bow] 
races at Cohasset in which he finished about in the middle. . . 
The Wianno Y.C. this year inaugurated a race for cruising boats 
which was won by T. K. Boyd’s sloop Solution. Other yachts 
which participated were Paquet, Fred Schaefer; Sandscraper, 
Bob Scott; Tom Cod, Joe Parsons; Margaret Ross, Bill Mac- 
Eldowney; El Cid IT, Jock Kiley; and Shearwater, Greg Wells. 
Part way through this 30-mile junket some withdrew, including 
El Cid IT, a Wianno Senior which was well ahead of several of 
the larger yachts at the time. 


> The Crosby Yacht Building and Storage Co. of Osterville, 
reports that six Wianno Seniors are building, four under con-. 
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tract. The Chester A. Crosby Co., also of Osterville, has built two 
new Quonset hut storage sheds to accommodate larger boats. 
It has also sold Greg Wells’ Striper, a Huntform 21-footer, to 
Bob Scott. 


» It has just come to our attention that last summer The 
Buzzards held their annual Children’s Hospital Race with about 
75 yachts. The entrance fees were turned over to the Children’s 
Hospital in Boston. Other yacht clubs might do well to consider 
this painless way of collecting money for a good cause. 


p> This column is now “Under New Management.” If you wish 


your club or yard activities reported, let me know by mail at 
Osterville, Mass. before the 20th of the second preceding month. 


MISSISSIPP! MEANDERINGS 
By Henry Evans 


> Boating enthusiasts in the St. Louis-Alton Lake area are | 


looking forward to the season of 1948. Every one of the six major 
clubs in the area is carrying out plans for expansion and two 
new harbors have come into existence since the latter part of 
the 1947 season. 

Biggest single improvement is being made by North Shore 
Y.C. which will be able to berth 350 cruisers next season com- 
pared to a maximum of 70 in past years. The club is dredging a 
new harbor just below the old one and the two will be connected 
by a canal. North Shore is off Dardennes Slough on the Missis- 
sippi, just above the mouth of the Illinois River. 


> Jack Schenk estimates that the 100-boat sailing fleet here 
will increase about 25 per cent provided the would-be buyers 
can find boats to buy. 


> Fred Varney’s St. Louis Yacht Harbor will be ready for 
service about the time the boats return to the water. Varney 
will then have complete servicing facilities including a supply 
store, restaurant, lounge and scientifically lighted docks which 
permit glareless night docking. The Harbor is located at the 
foot of Olive street in downtown St. Louis and is the only 
harbor of its kind in the city proper. 


> Plans are being completed for an elaborate municipal boat 
harbor and marine park which is to be built by the city of St. 
Louis at the Chain of Rocks at the north end of the city. A half- 
mile stretch of landscaped waterfront will include the largest 
docking area in the Middle West, boat servicing facilities which 
will be leased to concessionaires, a grandstand for spectators at 
boat races and regattas, an extensive automobile parking area 
and a recreation park. 


p> Also, a municipal harbor for Quincy, IIl., is about to be built. 
Quincy is situated on a large, natural bay off the river and the 
plan is to build recreational facilities all the way around the bay. 
The facilities will include elaborate installations for boatmen. 


> About 30 cruisers from this area are wintering in southern 
waters including the bayou country of Louisiana, the Texas 
Gulf and Florida. The latter area claimed only about half of 
that number, the lowest percentage on record. More than usual 
went to Texas and three went to Mexico. 


> First major activity of the newly-formed Midwest Marine 
Association will be the St. Louis Land, Sea and Air Show which 
is scheduled to be held at the Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, early 
in April. The boat people are arranging the details of the show 
and will occupy about half of the exhibition space. Their ex- 
hibits will include every type of water craft used in this area 
from 6’ kayaks to 46’ cruisers. 
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For ACTION A’PLENTY! 





the 1948 Line of 
GLOBE 


Outboard Boats 


Lots of go and plenty of stamina. 
Beauty, speed plus durability make 
GLOBE the outstanding boat buy 
for 1948. Order your national 
award-winner now (First Award, 
Los Angeles National Boat Show) 
or write for illustrated, descrip- 
tive folder to— 


INLAND MARINE BOAT CO. 


Williams Bay, Wis. « Dept. Y 


See 


WRITE 
TODAY! 





DEALERS: Certain protected franchises are still 
available. inquiries are invited. 





EXCEPTIONAL BUY 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 
Model ZZ 


6’ H. P. Gasoline 
Engine 


598. 50 


GUARANTEED 


MANHATTAN MARIN 


116Y CHAMBERS STREET 


tage 118 
Ibs. 4 cycle, 
Air Cooled 
Magneto Ig- 
nition. 


(Gov't Surplus) 








AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














WHITING 


Electric Boat Hoist 


4000-lb. capacity or larger for private Boat 
House or Boatyard use. Single or three Phase, 
110 or 220 volts. See it at your Dealers or at 
the Boat Shows. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
Harvey, Illinois 
_I 
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GIBBS 


GIBBS BUILDS BEST 






































36’ Utility Power Boat built by Stonington Boat Works 
Stonington, Conn., and designed by 


HENRY A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect 








114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y., Phone DI 9-0594 














The NEW “BB” 


A DREAM COME TRUE! 


Everything that has ever been 
wanted in a_ sailboat—safety, 
strength, beauty, durability, sea- 
worthiness, economy, minimum 
maintenance. Length 122 ft. Beam 
6 ft. Weight 300 Ibs. Entire hull of 
one-piece, seamless impregnated 
fiberglas molded by General 
Electric Co. 





THE HIT OF THE N. Y. SHOW! 


BEETLE BOAT CO., Inc. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


YACHTING 


Giles M. S. Tod 

The clubhouse of the Royal Yacht Squadron on the edge of the Solent 

at Cowes, Isle of Wight, England, was formerly a stone fort, built by 
Henry VIII in the sixteenth century 


NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart 


Pm Replacing Mike Mason, whose term of office was really up 
before the war, new commodore of the R.O.R.C. is Captain 


| John Illingworth. He took over between the Annual General 


Meeting of the R.O.R.C. and the Annual Dinner on December 
10th and right away began to make members sit up and take 
notice. There were cheers for one of his projects, a revival of the 
Santander Race — eighteen years since the last one. There were 
a few doubtful expressions about his next suggestion, a still 
smaller class for offshore racing with 21’ as the low limit instead 
of the present 24’ and there was a distinctly puzzled atmosphere 
generally when Capt. Illingworth suggested that the Cruising 
Club of America’s Measurement Rule might well be adopted 
by the R.O.R.C. 

John Illingworth, even before he put last year’s flyer, 
Myth of Malham, to the forefront of racing, had a reputation 
which stood too high for any quick adverse reaction to anything 
he might suggest but, at the moment, it is extremely doubtful if 
his suggestion about the C.C.A. rule is likely to meet with any- 
thing like general approval in this country. People, particularly 
the technical minded members of the R.O.R.C., like the present 
R.O.R.C. rule and claim that it rates boats of differing types 
fairly, one against the other, involves measurements which are 
comparatively easy to get from existing boats and allows reason- 
able scope for the development of differing hull forms. The 
American rule, on the other hand, is considered to be too hard 
and fast, to penalize unduly. any departure from the already 
established “norm” in hull form and to involve measurements 
which are, to say the least of it, difficult to get from an existing 
boat and so must depend largely on details taken from the 
designers’ drawings. For all the sincere wish in Europe generally 
for a closer link between American and European yachting, and 
for all that such fine boats have developed from the C.C.A. 
Rule, its acceptance over here by the ocean racing fraternity 
does not seem likely. 

Most people who kept tabs on last season’s racing for smaller 
boats are dubious, too, about the advisability of lowering limits, 
even if separate races are run for the projected new smaller 
class. The 1947 season saw lowered limits and from the way it 
worked out things are not too promising for still smaller boats. 
Too many boats gave up. In many cases it was the impossibility 
of replacing pre-war and elderly gear, but in light weather many 
of the little ’uns could not get around courses in time for their 
crews to get back on the job, and in heavy weather many of 
them just were not good enough. 


> Bearing somewhat on this, the enthusiastic and growing fleet 
of yachts that race under the R.O.R.C. rating rules in offshore 
events in the Irish Sea, arranged by the yacht clubs in the 
Mersey and North Wales District, are likely to have their former 
low limit raised, with nothing under 24’ to be eligible for races of 
100 miles or over. There may be an occasional race for smaller 
yachts, but for comparatively short distances only and provid- 
ing that some quite stringent requirements are met on the sub- 
ject of deck openings and life lines. 
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> Most of the scheduled R.O.R.C. events are aimed to take | 


plenty of boats down to Torquay for the Olympics and, to avoid 
any clash in this direction, the Channel Race is early in June. 
Here is the provisional program for offshore races: 


14th May, Harwich to Hook of Holland 
11th June, Harwich to Norway 
25th June, Channel Race 
12th July, Clyde to Kingstown 

(via south Rock and Isle of Man) 
Cowes to Dinard 
Ostend to Solent 
Solent to Brixham 
Brixham to Santander 
Brixham to Belle Isle 
Santander to Belle Isle 


16th July, 

17th July or 28th July, 
30th July, 

6th August, 

13th August, 

17th August, 


> Myth of Malham is an almost certain starter in the Bermuda 
Race. Nothing is definite but she is likely to be shipped across 
the Atlantic, not sailed. 


> From the modern to the ancient, a new club has just been 
formed. This is the Thames Barge 8.C. Main object is to foster 
sailing in working craft and particularly to insure that one or 
two of the Thames sailing barges stay in commission in London 
River. Temporary headquarters are to be the National Mari- 
time Museum at Greenwich. 


> The only really active sailors these days are the dinghy 
people and they still seem to enjoy chilly weather. Over the 
week-end before Christmas, no fewer than 81 starters raced on 
Saturday and Sunday. Nobody cares much if a capsize happens 
because the immediate “shock treatment”’ is a double rum. Next 
big race was on January 11th, when the Royal Thames Y.C.’s 
Winter Trophy was raced for in 12’ Nationals. Last year only 
five finished out of 25 starters and it was won by an American, 
Beecher Moore, with Jack Holt as partner. These two are 
formidable opponents whether apart or together. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


P Seattle will be the scene of the 1948 ‘North American 
Championship’ Star Class races, according to an announce- 
ment by the L.S.C.Y.R.A. The series of races will bring entries 
from all parts of the North American continent; the South 
American championships will be staged elsewhere. 

According to Don Whitworth, fleet captain of the Puget 
Sound Star Fleet, there are approximately 54 Star fleets in 
North America. The Seattle Star fleet, awarded the N. A. 
titular series, will stage the Star regatta with the aid of the 
Seattle Y.C. The date has not yet been set. 

The championship races will be held either on the tidal waters 
of Puget Sound, or on fresh water Lake Washington, largest lake 
in Seattle’s considerable ‘inland sea.” There’s also a possibility 
that several of the first races will be held on Puget Sound, with 
the wind-up events on Lake Washington. 

Seattle is well equipped with facilities to handle the 1948 
regatta, and the Puget Sound Star Fleet, with a membership of 
some 40 boats, is an active organization which should make a 
great success of the event. In addition to Whitworth, the 


following are P.S.S.F. officers for the present year: Hal Davis, | 


fleet lieutenant; John Peterson, corresponding secretary; 
Edward Morgan, recording secretary and treasurer; and Doug- 
las Sherwood, editor of Star Sights, P.S.S.I°. publication. Sunny 
Vynne, whose Star Alcor was awarded an almost monotonous 


string of trophies during 1947, was one of the prime movers in | 


the campaign to get the 1948 championships for Seattle. 


> Members of the Tacoma Y.C. never know when to quit 
sailing their boats, power or canvas. For instance, on December 
28th the club staged its annual New Year’s Trophy Race with 
13 sail competing over the 11-mile windward-leeward course 
from the club to Burton, and return. A brisk southerly provided 
more than enough wind. After corrected times were tallied, the 
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SARASOTA Phone 2093 FLORIDA 
FORMERLY SELLHORN’S MARINA 
MANAGED BY 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN & CO. 


LARGEST SELECTION OF LISTINGS 
ON USED BOATS 


Write Us Your Requirements 


New Boats In Stock 


Owens Cruisers Correct Craft Ventnor Moth Sailboat 


Truscott Cruisers Thompson Hagerty 110 Sailboat 
Cruis-Along Aero Craft Woodpussy Sailboat 
Higgins Cruisers Plasticraft Ghost International Sailboat 
Ventnor Briarcliff Dinghys Lightning Sailboat 


ENGINES IN STOCK 


Chrysler — Flagship — Gray — Palmer 
Marine Equipment Radio Telephones 
Facilities for Unloading Rail Shipments 
NATIONAL COVERAGE OF 
THE BEST IN USED BOATS 


Florida East Coast Representative 


FRANCIS DEARS 1200 E. Las Olas Bivd., Fort Lauderdale 














EQUIPPED 





IDEAL 


ELECTRIC WINDLASS 


BURGER 50 stanparp STEEL CRUISER 


WITH AN 














Typical of Burger's beautiful semi- 
custom models is this 50’ standard steel 
cruiser. Of course, she’s IDEAL equipped. 


IDEAL Electric Anchor Windlasses for 
yachts include models for handling rope 
and chain loads up to 2500 Ibs., either 
gypsy or capstan, with or without wildcat. 


If your boat is 30’ or larger there is an 
IDEAL windlass to suit your particular 
needs. Write for catalog. 


FOR Twe wes; 


D IN 
ECk EQUIPMENT? 


Buy 


IDEAL 


IDEAL WINDLASS CO. South Attleboro, Mass. 
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“When Youre at Sea... 


Ouly the Gest cs Good Enough! 


**HANSPHERE”’ 


Compasses are made in a 
range of sizes from 5 to 8 
inches. Available for flush or 
binnacle mounting, with, or 
without, built-in compensation. 


x k * 





**SOU’WESTER”’ 


Box compasses are made in a 
range of sizes from 3 to 5 
inches. Unique design elimi- 
nates need for gimballing and 
makes the instrument practi- 
cally immune to the effects of 
vibration. 


xk & & 


For literature and name of nearest 
dealer, send inquiries to Dept. YF 


JOHN £. HAND & SONS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Manufacturers of Fine Nautical Instruments Since 1873 





























The 400 CLASS 


Three boats available now 
for Spring delivery. 


The 400 Class auxiliary sloop 
is: 28’ 10%” L.O.A.; 22’ 6” 
L.W.L.; 4’ 6” draft. Attrac- 
tive booklet fully describing 
her is yours for the asking. 


Building * Repairs 
Storage 


Oxford, Ma. 








DISTRIBUTORS AND WHOLESALERS 


Marine Hardware and Equipment 
Brass Joiner Hardware 
Large Warehouse Stock for Immediate Delivery 


SINCE 1853 SINCE 1853 





OXFORD BOATYARD CO. 








YACHTING 


winner was Don Christensen’s double-ended sloop Eric. Heinie 
Dole’s schooner Katy Ford, Olympia Y.C., took second, while 
T. Harbine Monroe’s Tri-Island series winner, Nautilus IT, 
wound up third. 

Aside from the first three winners already mentioned, the 
final results were as follows: Jaunty, Neil Christensen, Tacoma; 
Reverie, Dr. Govnor Teats, Tacoma; Symra, Bill Larson, Taco- 
ma; Salem Witch, Dr. William Merrill, Seattle; Marjune, Martin 
Stockwell, Tacoma; Endelie, Alfred Anderson, Tacoma; White 
Cloud II, Rad Pratsch, Tacoma; Alert, Charles Ogden, Tacoma; 
Strocco, Tom W. Wheeler, Jr., Seattle; Horizon, Chet Dawson, 
Olympia. 


> The Tacoma Y.C. also put on a power cruiser race over a 
30-mile course on waters of the lower Sound, 38 power yachts 
finishing! Another boat, Marpet, Peter A. Formuzis, would 
have finished except for the fact that she had to abandon the 
race when she sighted two fishermen clinging to a log after their 
small boat had capsized in the fast tide rips near Point Evans 
in The Narrows. Howdy IT, owned by H. W. Trefry, of Tacoma 
Y.C., was the winner. The race was based upon the premise that 
skippers, with several exceptions, could adjust throttles to 
maintain a constant speed over the bottom. Here’s how the 
first 10 of the big cruiser fleet finished: Howdy II, H. W. Trefry, 
4.77; Electra, Mrs. R. Smith, 4.96; Martina, Don Shotwell, 
5.22; Keewaydin, G. F. Russel, 5.23; Keehull, Carl Overhuls, 
5.387; Escape, Henry Wegner, 5.61; Merry Me II, C. L. Hayes 
(Bremerton), 5.96; Marcia Lee, W. W. Gaudreau, 6.06; Neola, 
Glenn Brown, 6.75; Wilmar, H. O. Ekre, 6.86. 

The New Year’s Trophy regatta and power cruiser race were 
preceded by a breakfast for all hands at the Tacoma Y.C. 
clubhouse. 


p> Frederic R. Graff was recently reélected commodore of the 
Seattle Y.C’s junior division for the 1947-1948 yachting season. 
Other new officers of this active group of young sailors include 
Douglas T. Foster, vice commodore; Frank Hopkins, rear 
commodore; Marilyn Hovland, secretary; Gibson Gholson, 
treasurer; C. Harrington Schiff, fleet captain. 


> Commander of the Seattle Power Squadron for the new 
year, following the December 18th election, is Chester Gibson, 
skipper of the cruiser Hilma IIT. Other new leaders of the group 
are as follows: Ted Harris, cruiser Quilceda, lieut. comdr.; 
Fred L. Runnells, cruiser Dermetics IV, secretary; Richard 
McCann, cruiser Nesdick, treasurer; and executive committee: 
Herbert L. Babcock, Allen C. Blair and William H. Merritt. 


p> On January Sth, the Tacoma Y.C. installed its new officers. 
Ted E. Worthington is the new commodore; Charles F. Hufford, 
vice commodore; T. Harbine Monroe, rear commodore; and 
G. Rowland, James W. Rollag and W. W. Gaudreau, trustees. 
Frank T. Walters conducted the installation. 


* | > Cat’s-Paws: Bill (“Barnacle Bill”) Hedley, skipper of the 
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TIERDUT 


64 FRONT STREET e NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 












schooner Sindbad of the Seattle Y.C., was honored by a surprise 
party of his many friends at the Seattle club on December 18th. 
Bill had logged his 70th meridian. . . . The Southern Cali- 
fornia Y.A. has expressed interest in the Northwest’s campaign 
to simplify American-Canadian customs procedure for yachts of 
both countries: Object, to attempt the same thing with Ameri- 
can-Mexican customs problems. . . . Lloyd Vosper’s new loose- 
leaf book Cruising Puget Sound is a fine new publication which 
should be valuable aboard any Pacific Northwest yacht. . . . 
Northwest yachting groups are getting better and better pub- 
licity in the daily press, a great help in the development of 
boating, and conducive to better understanding of yachtsmen 
and their problems on the public’s part. . . . Seattle’s Boat 
Show shaped up in January as a sell-out as far as exhibiting 
space was concerned. 
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UNVEILED AT THE SHOW 


p> Although most of the exhibits in the National Motor Boat 
Show held in New York between January 9th and 17th were 
previewed in the January Yacutine, when the Show opened 
we discovered several brand new items among the engine 
exhibits which had not been mentioned previously. Among the 
most interesting of these was the Kermath ‘‘Sixteen-5,” a 
light weight, 5 hp., water-cooled, 4-cycle engine. While single 
cylinder, water-cooled engines are far from new, the light 
weight and compactness of the ‘“Sixteen-5” makes it real and 
welcome news. The new engine is offered in three basic ar- 
rangements: (1) Direct drive and without clutch or reverse 


The 
teen-5"’ 


Kermath ‘‘Six- 
5 hp. 
water-cooled engine 
plete with reverse 
gear and 2.5:1 re- 
duction gear 





gear, weighing only 63 lbs. (2) Direct drive but with a full 
marine clutch and reverse gear, weighing 73 lbs. complete. 
(3) With a reverse and 2.5:1 reduction gear, weighing a total 
of 80 lbs. Prices of the three models are $179.80, $241.80 and 
$276.80, respectively. 

The engine develops its full horse power at 3200 r.p.m. Use 
of a reduction gear makes it eminently suited for use in small 
auxiliary cruisers, while with direct drive it is suitable for 
powered skiffs and small runabouts. The engine is of the L- 
head type with a bore of 234”, a stroke of 234” and a piston 
displacement of 16.33 cubic inches. The engine’s box dimensions 
of 194%” X17” X17” indicate its extreme compactness. 


> Another really new item was discovered in the United 
States Motors Corp. exhibit. It is the reversible pitch pro- 
peller shown here attached to a U.S. Motors 7 hp. Falcon en- 
gine and intended for installation on both water-cooled and 
air-cooled engines of this horse power and less. Reversing is 
accomplished merely by pulling a lever and changes in the 


) 
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U. S$. Motors’ reversible 
pitch propeller, in- 
stalled on the 
pany’s 7 hp. Falcon, 


Com- 


serves the functions of 
a reverse and reduction 
gear 


amount of pitch are made in the same manner. It supplants, 


therefore, not only a reverse gear but also has the attributes 
of a reduction gear. On auxiliaries the propeller can also be 
made to feather. Replaceable blades come in three sizes. The 
complete unit — propeller, operating mechanism and shaft — 
sells for $35. Materials include hard brass for the drive tube, 
blades, pinions and rack; brass hub and shaft; monel pins and 
screws; phosphor bronze screw retaining springs and neoprene 
water seal rings. At present, the new propeller is available only 
for U. S. Faleon engines. 


is shown here com- | 
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modern design . . . pre-war quality 


These staunch, beautiful new GREBE 

models are luxuriously appointed and up to 

the minute throughout. They have 
wide pleasant decks, full control from bridge, 
optional interior arrangements allowing for large deck salon, 
three double staterooms, private toilets and showers, 
separate crew quarters, large galley, 
generous storage space and other features 


OTHER MODELS 40 to 100 FEET 


write 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO. Inc. 


3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., 


CHICAGO, FEL. 













HERE ARE YOUR SIX DEFINITE REQUIREMENTS: 

1. Beauty 2. Two-cabin comfort 3. Durability 

4. Safety 5. Performance 6. Economy 
WATCH FOR SHOWING: SEATTLE SHOW FEB. 21-29 

BALTIMORE SHOW FEB. 6-15 


Style-Craft BUILDING CO., Severna Park, Md. 























Again received with great success at 
the New York Motor Boat Show 
our 17’ Skipper and 20’ ‘“ Mate”’ 
Standard Open or Semi-Enclosed 


ZOBEL’S Sea Skiff & Yacht Works — Seabright, N. J. 


Sea Skiff are ideal for Lake, River 
or Ocean service. Fine for fishing or 
pleasure and utility use. Literature 
on request. 
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NEW LOW PRICE! 


To stimulate winter sales 
preceding 1948 Olympics, 
the price of the Firefly 
(only official sailing 
dinghy) is drastically re- 
duced from $895 plus 
freight; now, $725 at your 
door! 


Write for booklet. Gives 
specifications, facts, photos 
and complete information. 


ANCHORAGE 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
3440 Via Oporto, Newport Beach, Calif. 








MERRIMAN Gf) FIRST 
for YACHT RIGGING 


NOW IS THE TIME TO FIT OUT FOR NEXT SUMMER 
Merriman'’s complete Rigging Service offers: Yacht Manila, 
Linen, Nylon and Wire Rope—spticed to 
suit your specifications. Swaged Truloc 
Fittings, Ball Truloc Fittings and all Rigging 
Accessories. 


* 


EXPERT YACHT RIGGING SERVICE to 
help you in Replacing your Old Rigging. 


MERRIMAN BROS., INC. 


185 Amory St., Boston 30, Mass. 

















HYDE 


AUTOMATIC . 


Working Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 
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PACIFIC COAST INTERCOLLEGIATES 


> Newport Harbor Y.C. was the host club for the Third An- 
nual Inter-Collegiate Regatta. Eighteen schools filed entry for 
the series and 14 three-boat teams finally got on the water. 
The teams got a real break this year as the hard working com- 
mittee had provided a fleet of International 14s for the regatta, 
generously loaned by the Los Angeles and Balboa fleets. 
Crews were required to meet a minimum weight of 325 pounds 
per boat and were allowed to carry ballast to bring weight up 
to the minimum. The regatta was conducted on a point scoring 
basis with one point scored for finishing, one point for each boat 
beaten and a 14 point bonus for the winner. The competition 
was plenty stiff with a number of the Coast’s top flight small 
boat skippers in attendance. The eight eliminations on Saturday 
narrowed the field to eight teams with Pomona, University of 
Southern California, Santa Monica, Loyola, Santa Barbara 
and Marin eliminated. The first flight on Sunday eliminated 
Muir Tech and Long Beach J. C. and the second heat spelled 
the finish for California and Cal Tech. The semi-final placed 
U.C.L.A. in third spot in the regatta and Fullerton J. C. fourth, 
leaving the defending champion, Stanford, to battle it out for 
first place with San Diego State College. In the. final heat be- 
tween the two remaining teams some really fancy team racing 
was served up as each outfit tried to sew up the top notch helms- 
men. San Diego State, paced by a young Star skipper, Lowell 
North, led and Stanford had to be content with second. Other 
members of the San Diego team were Ted Livingston, team 
captain, and Pete Clark. 

The success of this regatta must be credited to the hard work 
of the committees. The race committee included Bob Allan, 
Sandy MacKay and Ray Person. The all important boat com- 
mittee included Bev Leintz, Bill Schock and Bill Lapworth: 
Sandy MacKay and Dick Fenton were stuck with the protest 
committee. Kent Hrrcucock 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 
Sacred and Profane Luff 


Editor, YACHTING: 
> The most obvious, and the most important, difference be- 
tween the rules of the road at sea as defined by law, and the 
right of way rules as used in yacht racing, lies in the luffing 
rights of an overtaken yacht. According to law the most basic 
provision is introduced by the statement: 
“Notwithstanding anything contained in these rules every 
vessel, overtaking any other, shall keep out of the way of the 








RUNABOUTS like the above 55 m.p.h. job are a specialty of 
STELLARMARINE. Write for information on the design and building 
of quality craft. 


STELLARMARINE Research Corporation 
P. ©. BOX 17, COCONUT GROVE, DINNER KEY, MIAMI, FLA. 








overtaken vessel.” 
| The law also provides that the “right of way” vessel must hold 
| her course and speed while risk of collision exists. The yacht 
| racing rules are almost diametrically opposite. Rule 30 B says 
| that “‘an overtaken yacht may luff as she pleases to prevent an 
| overtaking yacht from passing her to windward,” until a certain 
| relative position between the two yachts is reached. Further- 
| more, “overtaking” is defined quite differently under the two 
| codes. The law says: 
| “}ivery vessel coming up with another vessel from any 
direction more than two points abaft her beam, that is, in 
such a position, with reference to the vessel which she is over- 
taking that at night she would be unable to see either of that 
| -vessel’s side lights, shall be deemed to be an overtaking 
| vessel.” 
| Whereas the racing rules say: 
| “Of two yachts sailing the same or nearly the same course, 
| the one which is clear astern of the other begins to rank as 
overtaking yacht as soon as she comes anywhere within 
| range of risk of collision, and continues so to rank until . . .” 
| Why yachtsmen chose to make such a major variance from the 
| law in this respect when in most other respects the law is ap- 
| proximately followed I can only guess; but the sacred right to 
| luff while yacht racing goes back a long way. My guess is that 
| the luffing rights were given because it was considered more fun 
to permit them. Many activities considered profane by law are 
| thought to be fun by people who can make their own rules. 
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The New CONSTELLATION” 


U.S. Pat. 2428346 





Photograph shows “Constellation” Spherical Compass heeled 45° 





The greatest advance in magnetic compass design since we developed the | 


Spherical Compass. The “Constellation” is different — different from anything 
you have ever seen! 


LOOK FOR THE GIMBAL RING INSIDE 








KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water St., New York 4, N. Y. 
419 E. Sixth St., Long Beach, Cal. 
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BRAND NEW! 6-VOLT 
Gasoline (Portable) 
BATTERY CHARGER 

. . “a 9” x 9" 
oe Veitin. 


COMPLETE 
WITH 
SPARE 
PARTS 














Sur plus 


LL LA 


DISTRIBUTORS 


\ caRs0N NEW PORTABLE 







\ DIOXIDE EXTINGUISHER | INTERNATIONAL | 
‘ ha WOOLSEY 

Ny $5G—~ 15 Pound $ 

N f tome es VALSPAR 

Q incorporates all the DULUX 


outstanding features 
for fire fighting. CYLINDER 
CONSTRUCTED OF BEST 
GRADE STEEL. 


Smothers Oil, Gasoline, 
Chemical and Electric Fires 
swiftly and safely. Leaves 
no trace or stains on cloth- 
ing, equipment or premises, 


REG. PRICE $54.00 


our $99.95 


Limited Quantity 





MARINE < 
PAINTS: 


Special 
Discounts | 
to Dealers 


and ( 
Shipyards 
Color 
Cards 
and Prices 
on Request \ 


ATLAS BOAT SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


105-107 CHAMBERS STREET (Cor. Church St.) NEW YORK 7 
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the Leet 


From the plume of her clean, sharp bow, to the 
white froth of her twin screws, the 39’ Sedan 
Playboat for 1948 is traditionally a Consolidated. 
For more than sixty-five years, the name Consoli- 
dated has stood for comfortable — seaworthy — 
dependable, pleasure craft. This splendidly ap- 
pointed cruiser for six, embodies all of these es- 
sential characteristics. Skilled craftsmen have 
built her honestly from the very best materials, to 
give you year after year of excellent service. Write 
or phone for more information, or make an ap- 
pointment to visit us at City Island. 
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Atl Sor Servic 


Consolidated’s fine, modern shipyard on City Island 
offers Long Island Sound yachtsmen a complete service 
— Supplies — Fuel — Engine and Hull Work — Racing 
Service — Storage — Sheltered, Deep-Water Boat Basin. 


‘ gesera ae 


CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
157 PILOT STREET 


STEPPING STONE LIGHT marks the chan- 


nel to the Consolidated yard on City Island. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


“NYLON SAILS 


FROM THE SAILCLOTH WOVEN BY 


SEVEN DIFFERENT WEIGHTS 


Duplan weaves Nylon sailcloth in seven 


THE 


weights, from light spinnaker to heavy working 


CORPORATION 


ane. LARGEST PROCESSORS OF NYLON 


Number 7866 1.50z.sq.yd. (1.2 oz. 281 inch) 
7847 1.90z.sq.yd. (1.5 oz. 28% inch) 
7821 3.80z.sq.yd. (3.0 oz. 28% inch) 
7878 4.7 0z.sq.yd. (3.7 oz. 28% inch) 
7898 5.50z.sq.yd. (4.4 oz. 28% inch) 
7822 6.80z.sq.yd. (5.3 oz. 28! inch) 
7823 8.7 0z.sq.yd. (6.8 oz. 281 inch) 


Note: Cotton cloth is usually rated by 


ounces per running yard of 28) inches. 


Orders for Nylon sails should be placed with your usual sailmaker. 
For a free sample of this proven Nylon sailcloth write to Duplan. 
See this fine sailcloth used by thousands of the best yachtsmen. 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 


512 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





The luffing rights have perhaps proved as satisfactory as most 
of the racing rules, but there is good reason to give some thought 
to them now. The yacht racing rules were intended to apply to 
races sailed by daylight and usually in waters restricted to 
boats participating in the same race. Today there are many 
races held involving sailing in areas where there are numerous 
yachts cruising or participating in other races. I think there is 
danger that the use of the yacht racing rules for night races may 
lead to serious accidents. It is probable that a yacht may be 
making a passage at night not knowing that there is a race tak- 
ing place in her immediate vicinity, or it may be that a yacht 
participating in a so-called long distance race will not know 
that there is another such race being held at about the same 
time and over a course that will bring the two fleets into close 
proximity. The latter event happened at least once last summer. 

In the above circumstances if one boat asserts her sacred right 
to luff while the other assumes the overtaken boat will hold her 
course and speed, a serious coilision will probably result. 

Similar conditions to those I have described above may also 
arise if a thick fog envelops a racing fleet interspersed with 
cruising boats going their legitimate courses. There is at least 
one other set of conditions when the sacred right to luff may lead 
to much profane language, or worse. I refer to a time of big seas, 
strong winds and yawing boats. 

Some organizations conducting races that are certain to in- 
volve night sailing have recognized the above dangers and pro- 
vide that, except for a limited time at the start, the rules of the 
road shall govern right of way between contestants. Other organ- 
izations, however, state that the North American Yacht Racing 
Union rules or the rules of some yacht club shall apply, and this 
practice in my opinion should be discontinued. 

The rules of the road state that they were written to prevent 
collisions. The racing rules make no such claim. They were 
written to provide good racing. In fact, I have heard experienced 
racing sailors and experienced members of race committees state 
that to establish the existence of a foul or to determine which 
vessel was in the right when a foul occurs, it was necessary under 


certain conditions to force a collision. The examples usually 
given are, first, under the port and starboard tack rule it might 
be necessary to hit a boat on the port tack to prove that she 
could not clear you and, second, it might be necessary to hit a 
boat attempting to pass to windward to prove at what point the 
overtaken yacht was able to hit her. The result may be that the 
law tends toward producing a sacred calm, while the racing rules 
lead toward an exciting but profane glamor. I hope that the 
words in Rule 1 of the racing rules reading as follows: 

“The Race Committee shall keep in view the ordinary cus- 

toms of the sea.” 

can be construed so as to restrict profane luffing and smile on 
luffing only in its sacred character. 

All the above reminds me of the controversy over Titian’s 
famous painting “Sacred and Profane Love.” The problem is to 
determine what is sacred and what is profane, with love as with 
luff. 

In the 1887 New York Yacht Club year book I find the pres- 
ent Rule 21 verbatim but, of course, under a different para- 
graph, and I also find a rule permitting a yacht to luff to prevent 
an overtaking yacht from passing her. Neither of these rules 
were in the 1886 book. What is now Rule 21 was not included 
at all and the luffing rule has had various wordings. Also in 
the early days of yacht racing it was customary for Race 
Committees to issue special rules in circulars which were sent 
out to invite entries for a race and these circulars varied widely 
in regard to the conditions and rules under which races were 
held. 

I think that, because of the problems of night racing which | 
have already mentioned, the implications of Rule 21 shouid also 
be carefully considered. The law regarding carrying lights makes 
a distinction between sailing vessels of less than 20 gross tons 


and boats of greater tonnage but vessels over 20 gross tons are 
required to display side lights showing an unbroken light, over 


an arc of the horizon of 10 points of the compass from straight 
ahead to 2 points abaft the beam on each side visible 2 miles on « 





clear night. This requirement precludes the use of spinnakers or 
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Queen of Ventnor’s New 1948 Fleet... 


You'll Feel Like a King in This Cruiser 






Fast as a runabout, fea- 
turing Ventnor’s fame for 
speed (up to 34 mph) 
and all the comforts of a 
cruiser... you'll find liv- 
ing for two in this new 
23 foot dream-boat! 


Easy to look at... easy 
to handle, there’s every- 
thing you'll want for nau- 
tical living in real style 
: ° 18-ft. Deluxe Utility 
including complete gal- 

ley, enclosed lavatory 
and a built-in fish well. 


16-ft. Deluxe Utility 
18-ft. Runabout 


23-ft. Deluxe Runabout 


Sleeps two. 23-ft. Cruiser 


Ventnor’s 1948 Fleet 


15¥-ft. Economy Utility 


20-ft. Deluxe Runabout 





VENTNOR BOAT CORPORATION 
West Atlantic City, N. J. 











headsails which obscure the light. Furthermore, the lights must 
be displayed from sunset to sunrise. When carrying running 
lights, Section D of Article 2 states that said red and green side 
lights shall be fitted with inboard screens projected at least three 
feet forward from the light. The requirements for boats of less 
than 20 tons gross tonnage are far less cumbersome under inter- 
national law and might be complied with by boats carrying 
spinnakers and overlapping jibs. It seems to me that this gives 
small boats too great an advantage. I think some regulations 
should be provided to equalize the sails permitted at night for 
boats under 20 tons in accordance with the restrictions imposed 
on boats over 20 tons. 

I do not believe that any yacht club would be justified in ad- 
vising yachts to break the law in this respect. Some races are 
sailed with no time limit, in which case the rules regarding lights 
would have to be observed immediately the hour of sundown 
arrived. Sometimes, also, the time limit for finishing a race does 
not expire until after sundown. In this case, also, the law regard- 
ing running lights would have to be observed or a vessel would 
be subject to disqualification if protested by another vessel or 
would be subject to disqualification without protest under 
Rule 47. 

There is also a difference between the regulations of the inland 
and pilot rules and the regulations under the international rules. 
These differences, however, principally affect boats proceeding 
under power. Most of the sailing races, except transoceanic 
races, take place within the jurisdiction of the inland and pilot 
rules. These latter are for small boats the more stringent. 

I thought that I had written all that it was necessary to cover 
in this letter but I have just received a pamphlet containing 
proposed racing rules to be submitted for adoption by the North 
American Yacht Racing Union. The luffing situation in these 
leg. is govered on page 9 in a paragraph marked H. Although 

“rights are defined somewhat differently from the defini- 
used in the old rules, the principles that I have discussed 
remain unaltered. Overtaking is defined in the proposed new 
rules on page 6 in paragraph 6. This definition corresponds 





more nearly to the definition given under the law but I cannot 
see that it materially changes my arguments. I will also discuss 
one other sentence in these rules. It occurs on page 13 under 
a heading ‘‘Safety Requirements” and reads as follows: 

“18. Lights — A yacht shall show her side lights at night.” 

In the first place, I object to this sentence because it assumes 
that these rules will be used during night races. It is clear to me, 
and I believe it is clear to all those who have had experience 
with night racing and are familiar with the conditions under 
which such races are held at present, that the right of way rules 
at night should be in accordance with the law. 

In the second place, “at night” is a very vague term. The law 
says from sunset to sunrise. Does “at night” include twilight 
and, if so, what is meant by twilight? I find defined in nautical 
works, civil twilight, navigational twilight and astronomical 
twilight. Morning twilight is sometimes referred to as dawn. 
The first kind of twilight extends the day and concludes the 
night when the sun is 6 degrees below the horizon, the second 
when the sun is 12 degrees below the horizon, and the third 
when the sun is 18 degrees below the horizon. 

In the next place, what does ‘‘show her side lights’”’ mean? 
To whom are they going to show them? Where shall they be 
placed, and how bright shall they be? 

It seems to me that this sentence is at best an invitation to 
break the law and at worst greatly increases the dangers of a 
sport that is already quite dangerous enough. 

I think that the problem of luffing is easily taken care of by 
the provision I mentioned above in regard to the time during 
which the yacht racing rules apply. The provision of Rule 21 
proposes a more difficult problem. I see nothing to suggest, 
however, except compliance with the law. 

This seems like an anaemic injunction. I will strengthen it. 
It is hard for me to visualize any set of conditions that justifies 
any competitor in any competition violating any rule either in the 
letter or in the spirit. 

GerorcGE E. RooseveEttT 
New York, N.Y. : 
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THISTLING*— SAIING AT ITs | 
FINEST 


* Def. thistling n. A new and 
fascinating experience in sailing 
characterized by exhilarating re- 
sponsiveness and speed; found 
only in certain small sailboats of 
the Thistle Class. 


S.A. 175 sq. ft. 
LO:A:. 347° 0” 


BEAM 6’ 0” 


THISTLE AND INTERNATIONAL 14 
SIEFARE SAILING CRAFT, Adamston, New Jersey 


DOUGLASS & McLEOD, INC. 


Box 3ill © PAINESVILLE, OHIO 














ATER OISCHARGE 
ROUGH 


For installation with engine below ‘the water line 
THE MAXIM SILENCER CO., 76 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
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YACHT BROKERS SCANDINAVIAN AND 

NAVAL ARCHITECTS DOMESTIC POWER 

MARINE ENGINEERS AND SAIL YACHTS 
SALES OFFICE 





53 POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 
CABLE: NORGEBOATS INC. TELEPHONE 5-2376 





























YACHTING 
It Rang the Bell 


Kditor, Y ACHTING: 

> Managed to get hold of the November issue and was part 
way through the second paragraph of ‘‘ Two Bells and a Half” 
when the name TP 243 rang a bell in my head. Managed to 
finish the article after much laughter and thought perhaps you 
would be interested in a little more of her war history. 

In April of 1945, I finally managed to switch over to the 
346th Transportation Corps Harbor Craft Co. in Tacloban from 
a TC Truck Company. (After Sheepshead Bay Maritime School, 
St. Petersburg ATS Deck Officers School, and New Orleans 
ATS Navigation School, I went into the Army and was put in a 
truck outfit, and me without any driving experience at all! 
Anyway, I went over as a platoon leader in a truck company 
with a basic MOS of 0820—Master, Mate.) Among the various 
STs, MTLs, WTs, TPs, BDs, ete., was the good old TP 243 and 
at last someone, had realized that she wasn’t the tug that TP 
was meant to be, so she was assigned to a milk run — Tacloban 
to Guiuan with Army mail, passengers, and such gear and junk 
as Guiuan thought it needed. Her skipper at that time was a 
Lt. Trainor and a mate by the name of Jardis with a GI crew 
from our outfit. Her maneuverability hadn’t increased any 
since Paine spent his time in her and they all managed to keep 
us in good humor with her dockings (more aptly called ram- 
mings). I left there in August to join 7'P 108 in Hollandia as 
mate and ended up in Yokohama as Operations Officer for the 
Harbor Master; while there a transport came in with a polio case 
aboard. Among the quarantined passengers was the T'P 243’s 
old mate Jardis who yelled to me dockside that Trainor had 
been promoted to ramming an LT around. He’d lost track of the 
243 but my guess is that some poor Filipino is trying to give her 
“Two Bells and a Half.” 

Ep MacLrop 
Ex ATS JMO and Army Capt. 


Measurement Rules 
Editor, Y ACHTING: 
> I see by the papers (yachting and other kinds) that we are 
likely to have changes in our measurement rules. 

The Universal and International Rules are good ones so far as 
they go, but produce vessels that are altogether too narrow and, 
in the smaller classes, without comfortable accommodation even 
for overnight cruising. The cost of even a Class.R is out of pro- 
portion to value received in usefulness except racing. There are 
thousands of yachtsmen that would build to, say, Class R or equal 
in size if they could have something they could live aboard for 
short coastwise cruises and overnight trips. 

To me, the lack of breadth is the greatest fault in small yachts 
produced by both rules. The next is the great cost brought about 
by the high percentages of ballast to displacement. This requires 
special light construction augmented by metal strapping, dou- 
ble planking, ete., which runs up the cost of building. By making 
50 per cent of the displacement the limit of the ballast, yachts 
with more breadth would result and they could be built with 
ordinary frame and single plank construction and still have a 
chance with the more expensively built yachts. Iam not against 
the highest type and most costly construction (I work on a 
percentage basis) but I would like to see the little man have a 
chance to win with a boat that is useful as well as fast. 

Another item of both rules that I do not agree with is the free- 
board limit. This should be the area of the above water section 
of the hull at mid l.w.1. length. This would keep the out-of-water 
bulk or excess buoyancy even in all boats. 

We meticulously measure the hull and displacement, 14 beam 
length, etc., and, in an avowed sail area rule, allow overlapping 
jibs to add over 30 per cent or more to measured total area for 
windward work. Spinnakers that spread more than double the 
measured total sail area are used with the wind from dead off 
to broad abeam. Both sails are free of measurement.*T have * 
always contended that all yachtsmen are more or leach 


and this proves it. 4 mors 
W. J. Roeee™™" 


Halifax, N. S., Canada paseeolo 
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ms Cambridge CADET 


\ 28’7" LOA 
Also 21°38" WL 
Bullders of the ’ 8’7"” Beam 


Famous 


HAMPTON 
ONE DESIGN 


4'10" Draft 





Cambridge Shipbuilders, Ine. 
Cambridge + + =~ + ~~ Maryland 


| Telephone 1100 











YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
FOR MARINE EQUIPMENT-— 

























-IN THE GREATER 
NEW YORK AREA! 


Boat owners and yachtsmen 
are relying more and more on 
Mikkelsen Service. They know 
that every MIKKELSEN 
Product is backed up with 
complete service at all times. 
Whether the need is for en- 
CHRYSLER gines, parts, marine equip- 
MARINE ENGINES ment, or assistance on repair 

INTE; work, Mikkelsen fills it and 
SEA-MITE ENGINES adds service. Your orders and 
wants are given personal at- 
MICHIGAN tention at all times. No effort 
PROPELLERS is spared to meet your require- 


Miitumriithe ments in every way. 
MARINE EQUIPMENT 


EVINRUDE 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 





WRITE OR 


LATEST 
CATALOGS! © 


LF EFS MARINE...SEE MIKKELSEN! 
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Capt. Budd King, Skipper of the “Wee- 
Gon” knows that an all-Monel-equipped 
boat means more time for pleasure. 


Teenie 


neat 











Her skipper tells why 


YACHTING 


Time stood still 
or the “Wee-Gon” 





Four years’ service in the U.S.Coast 
Guard ...and still as sound as the 
day she was built ... that’s the rec- 
ord of the trim 42-ft. cruiser “Wee- 
Gon.” 


Let her skipper tell you why: 


“When the “Wee-Gon” was 
returned after 4 years of hard 
seagoin’ service in the U.S. Coast 
Guard, we were amazed at the 
good shape she was in. 


“Thanks to the fact that all 
metal in her construction is 
Monel*, she didn’t need any ex- 
cessive repairs. She is still using 
her original Monel shafts and 
propellers. I can truthfully say 
the vessel is as sound as the day 
she was built.” 


Unusual? Not for Monel- 
equipped boats. For Monel resists 
corrosion in any water. It never 
rusts. It is stiff, tough, hard... and 
stronger than structural steel. 


Monel shafts, for example, take 
the twisting strain of giant racing 
engines like those in Guy Lombar- 
do’s “Tempo VI” and A. F. Fallon’s 
“Miss Great Lakes.” Monel fasten- 
ings never rust loose. Monel tanks 
protect vital stores of fuel and 
water. From guard rails and rigging 
to galley equipment, Monel helps 
keep your boat young. 


So, for greater pleasure... greater 
security in your new boat, imsist on 
Monel. And of course you'll want 
Monel when you re-equip your 
present boat. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


eet vaee 


her fastenings ar 
+. even the tacks, 
guard rails, gas an 
bait box, galley, shi 
ing rigging, and ou 


"It’s the SEAGOIN’* metal” 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






She is compl : 


































Shining 








resistant—on fresh water or salt. 
















of Alcoa Aluminum Marine Hardware 


For mooring bitts, stanchions, running lights, and dozens of other marine 
hardware items—boatbuilders and designers are swinging to Alcoa Aluminum. 


Not only because it’s light; but because it’s strong, rotproof, and corrosion 


ALCOA ALUMINUM’S IDEAL, TOO, FOR: 


HULLS—light, fast, rugged. Rough seas won't crack them open. 
MASTS—lightweight, let you use more sail. Built-in sail track. 

DINGHIES —lightweight means easier rowing; corrosion resistant, rotproof. 
CABIN WINDOWS—that always open and close smoothly. 


ALCO. 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 





Examples 


Modern designers more and more are specifying Alcoa Aluminum for boat 
hardware. For new boats or replacement items, Alcoa Aluminum’s a seaworthy 
metal. ALUMINUM ComPANy OF Ame_RICcA, 1839 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

























|e her 84! hull, AQUILA provides two large double stateroo ; 
and a pair of singles, all with private baths; a large deckhouse __ 
salon and spacious lounge deck; a — salon and ¢ crew be erage a 


Step i into the engine room of AQUILA and you "Ils see van secret 
—a pair of 6-cylinder, Series 71 General Motors Diesels. These 
Diesels are 2-cycle, so every time a piston drives down it’s a 
power stroke. For their power, they are lower in weight and 
more sensible in size. Besides, GM Diesels are smoothe 
and quicker starting. And of course they operate on 
low-hazard fuel. 


_ Whatever the size boat you plan to build or repower;” 
GM Diesel engines—for economy, safety and depend 
Drop us a line for full particulars. 


AQUILA, designed by Frederick C. 
Geiger of Yacht Sales and Service, 
Inc., and built by Morton Johnson 
and "Company. The main engines 
of AQUILA are a matched pair of 
6-cylinder 200 H.P. GM Diesels; 
model 6-71; 3 to 1 reduction gears. 
Normal cruising speed 12 knots, 
top speed 13% knots. 








DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


SINGLE ENGINES..Up to 200 H.P. DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN MULTIPLE UNITS..Up to 800 H.P. 
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